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FOREWORD 


It is significant that two of the most gifted peoples of 
antiquity conceived the spirit of poetry as embodied in 
woman’s form. To the Muses of Hellenic myth the 
Hindus have created a parallel in the figure of Sarasvati, 
both East and West recognising that the temperament of 
woman is more sensitive than that of man to the indefinable 
and elusive emotions of poetic inspiration. 

Historical experience justified this primitive imagination 
by producing in Greece Sappho, perhaps the greatest of all 
singers of lyric passion, Myrtis, who dared to enter the 
lists against the mighty Pindar, Ennna, and others, while 
India records a long series of gifted poetesses who have 
handled many themes. The present work of Professor 
Chaudhuri gives us all that Time has spared of the verses 
written by women in Sanskrit and Prakrit, and for this 
service we must be deeply grateful to him. When we 
range further afield and survey the contributions of women 
to the literatures of the Dravidian languages and the 
medieval and modern vernaculars we shall see the vista 
greatly widening. To mention only two outstanding 
figures in Tamil poetry, we have Avvaiyar (a name that 
seems to cover several personalities) and Andal, the Sappho 
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of Vaisnava devotion; in Telugu we find Molla, whose ver¬ 
sion of the sacred legend of Rama is a classic of its land, 
and there are many others both in the North and in the 
South who merit grateful record. It may then truly be 
said that in many departments of poetic, artistic, and in¬ 
tellectual culture India owes a great debt to its women. 

L. D. Barnett 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The object of this volume is to bring to light, for the 
first time, the poetic genius of the Sanskrit poetesses, 
ancient and mediaeval. The materials have been 
collected mostly from unpublished manuscripts. 1 In the 
supplement, several Prakrit poetesses have also been 
dealt with. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first part 
contains an Introduction in English giving informations 
about the personal histories, dates, works and trends of 
thought of the poetesses. In the second part are given 
some select verses of the Sanskrit and Prakrit poetesses, 
with annotations and references. The English transla¬ 
tion of the verses is given in the third part, followed 
by ten appendices. In the Bibliography (Appendix IX), 
main entries will be found under the titles concerned. 

Thanks are due to the following for kindly lending, 
or otherwise giving us every facility for consulting, their 
manuscripts : — 

1. The Librarian, India Office Library, London. 
2. The General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta. 3. The Secretary, Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 4. The Secretary, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 5- The Secretary, 
Sarasvati • Mahal MSS. Library, Tanjore. f 6.. The 

1. See Bibliography under Kosa-kavyas, pp. 163-164 and under 
Manuscripts (p. 166). 
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Director, Adyar MSS, Library, Adyar. 7. The Curator, 
Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 

j - • 7 - ' ' : 

Thanks are also ~due to the eminent Oriental scholar 
Dr. L. D. Barnett, C.B., F.B A., M,A.» D.Litt. for kindly 
writing a Foreword to this volume. 
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CITY COLLEGE, ) 

CALCUTTA. J- J. B. C. 

August, 1939 J 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

It is gratifying that a second edition of this volume 
has been called for and that the series has roused a keen 
interest in India and abroad. 

In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised 
and some additions and alterations made. The transla¬ 
tion has been made more literal. 

As a large number of MSS. has been used from each 
of which only a few verses,—in some cases even one or 

i 

two—have been culled, detailed critical accounts of 
these have not been considered necessary. Brief des¬ 
criptions, however, will be found in the Bibliography. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This volume is intended to serve as an anthology 
of select Sanskrit verses of as many as 33 poetesses. 
The verses numbering 140 are culled from different 
Sanskrit anthologies, collections of stotras and 
treatises on rhetoric. 

The verses, put together for the first time in the 
present work, are specimens of Sanskrit poems that 
Indian women were capable of producing. However, 
as in the cases of the Vedic hymns of the female 
Hsis and the gathas of the Buddhist Therls, a doubt 
may he raised here as to whether or not these 
verses were the actual compositions of the poetesses. 
This kind of doubt is due either to an inherent 
prejudice in men against the capacity of the opposite 
sex for the production of anything of literary or 
cultural value, or to our ignorance of the actual 
state of things which prevailed in this country in 
the p*ast, or even due to our desire not to allow women 
to appear as competitors in the literary or intellec¬ 
tual field. 

In order to remove any such doubt as to the 
possibility of genuine poetical and literary contri¬ 
butions by women in India, it may here suffice to 
refer the reader to the following five authorities of 
different ages: — 

1. The Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, which 
prescribes a special ritual by which a married couple 
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might have a learned and long-lived daughter born 
to them 1 . 

2. The Buddha’s famous pronouncement that 
some women were superior to some men morally and 
intellectually. 2 

3. Vatsyayana’s Kama-sutra which speaks of 
the intelligence and Sasfric knowledge of courte¬ 
sans, princesses, and daughters of ministers 3 , and 
provides for the training of girls in the art of poetry 
among other things 4 . 

4. The Lalita-vistara in which Prince Siddartha 
mentions the capacity for the composition of verses 
as one of the accomplishments of the bride worthy 
of his hand. 5 

1 . BrhUpan.. vi. 4. 17, ^ 

3TT^r etc. 

2. SamyuttaN , I, p. 86, 

“icqtfir *ir <rten, 3r?nf«rT i 

.i” 

3. KamaS., 1. 3. 12, “vpgrft ^ ^fT-afcT-f 

l” Cp. Majjhima-mkaya, III, 
p. 206; “fST ITW, ffk WF jlTff 3T 3T 

anw ftf% ... ^ ... 

jjfNsnrt i” 

4. See KamaS., list of 64 arts, 3. 14, pp. 85-86 of Mahe^a 
Pala’s ed. 

5. LalVis., Chap. 12, p. 158 

"tfT ’TTsr-^r-%f%ct g^-sr^-prr 

?it ^ ^«ir: i” 
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5. The Kavya-mlmamsa in which, the celebrated 
poet, dramatist and rhetorician Rajasekhara records 
the following significant observation : — 

“Like men, women, too, can be poets. Genius 
inheres in self, irrespective of sex differences between 
men and women. It is heard as well seen that 
princesses, daughters of ministers, courtesans and 
concubines are possessed of extensive knowledge of 
the Sastras and poetic genius#” 1 

Rajasekhara practically reiterates the verdict in 
Vatsyayana’s Kama-sutra. 

Before dealing with the sentiments and general 
trend of thought, in these verses, it may he con¬ 
venient to introduce the reader to their authors 
individually, in tie alphabetical order of their 
names, with such details regarding their personal 
history and their compositions as may be supplied. 

1 . ANONYMOUS 

The Subbasita-haravall, composed not later than the 
17th Century A.D., contains a stanza from the pen of 
an unknown poetess. The date of the above anthology 
may be taken to indicate only the lower limit of the 
date of the poetess herself. The stanza has for its 
theme only a love-message poetically expressed. All 
that we have in it is hut a simple and spontaneous 
outburst of a distressed heart. 

i. km., p. 53, “pqsratfWtefa i uwfr 

4W eg i srrT 
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2. BE1VADEVI 

She is also called Bkavakadevi or Bkavakadevi Of 
tke three verses of BhavadevI, contained in the 
present work, two are reproduced from the Kavlndra- 
vacana-samuccaya and one from tke Sad-ukti-karna- 
mrta. There is no other means of determining her 
date, even the date ad quen , than tke probable date of 
the compilation of the two anthologies in which tke 
verses are quoted and preserved, tke Kavlndra-vacana- 
samuccaya compiled in the 11th Century A. D., and 
Sad-ukti-karnamrta not earlier than tke 13th Century 

m * 1 

A. D. 

One of tke verses of the Kavindra-vacana-samu- 
ccaya 1 offers rather a delicate description of the bust 
of a young woman with the employment of pun as a 
figure of speech. 

Of the other two verses in these anthologies, one 2 
vividly portrays tke gradual separation between tke 
couple and tke other draws a picture of how a reunion 
was brought about between them. The piteous des¬ 
cription how the separation came about and her 
agonies knew no bounds is typically feminine. The 
gradations of tke husband’s behaviour towards tke 
wife are well demarcated : — 

Eirst, no brooking of difference whatsoever, in 
body or soul; second, slackening on the part of the 
husband while her love for him was being intensified 
all the more; third, tke degradation of their union 
in wedlock to a mere common relation between an all- 
powerful Jord, on tke one hand, and an all-submissive 


1. V. 177, p. 54. 


2. KVS., v t 359, p. 110. 
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but despairing wife, on the other. She, nevertheless, 
maintains her traditional virtue of forbearance and 
magnanimity in not blaming her husband even for 
that. 

The other verse 1 alters the picture and vividly 
depicts how the happy change came about in the 
sinning heart of the husband as though by a magic 
brought by the tested virtue of the wife. 

The husband falls at the feet of the wife and begs 
her forgiveness. The wife, still indignant and 
unreconciled at heart, pretends indifference and 
forgiveness. So she piously points out to her husband 
that he need not degrade himself so, for he is, after 
all, a man, free to do what he likes; but she herself, 
a woman, ought not to have lived when deserted m 
such a way by her husband. So, it is she who ought 
to plead for forgiveness, and not he. 

As a woman, the poetess displays a keen psycho¬ 
logical insight into the nature of women, always ready 
to forgive and forget the misdeeds of their loved ones, 
yet giving way to temporary indignation or niana 
which is but the other side of love. 

Sweetness and simplicity are the two pre-domina- 
ting features of her style. She expresses herself 
charmingly in short and simple sentences, avoiding 
long, unfamiliar and compound words, as well as 
complicated metaphors and other heavy rhetorical 
devices, often indulged at by poets and authors at the 
expense of their meaning and style. This freedom 

1 . SITE., 2. 47 .1, p. 100. 
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from too many embellishments enhances the beauty of 
her verses all the more. 

That she was fairly well-skilled in the art of 
rhetoric too is, however, clearly manifest from the 
few figures of speech she uses. For example, in the 
first verse are found the figures of speech called 
41ista-samasokti and atisayokti, and in the third 
arthantara-nyasa and aksepa (vidhy-abhasa). 

Bhavadevi, thus, proves herself a poetess of singu¬ 
lar merit. 


3. CANDILAVIDYA 

She was a contemporary of Ealidasa, i.e. flourish¬ 
ed about the 4th century A.D. Nothing more is 
known about her. She seems to be a Court-poetess of 
the celebrated King Vikramaditya, and to be much 
favoured by him, as evident from the fact that he 
allowed her name to be coupled with him as the joint 
author of the same poem. 

The above verse is found in the anthology Sad- 
ukti-karnamrta, under the joint authorship of 
Canclalavidya, Vikramaditya and Ealidasa. It is a 
beautiful pen-picture of a moon-lit night, with the 
silvery moon bathing the worn-out world in milk, as 
it were, and quenching the thirst of the withered 
kumuda-flower. 

As the name of Ealidasa is associated with this 
verse, it is difficult to decide the poetess’ own merit 
in composing it. It is indeed a high class poetical 
composition, but how much of it is the work of the 
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celebrated poet and how much of the other two is 
open to question. However, the very fact that 
Candalavidya was thought fit to be cited as a joint- 
author with Kalidasa seems to imply that she was at 
least a renowned poetess of that time. 

4. CANDBA.KANTI BEIKSUNI 

The epithet Bhiksum attached to her name is 
enough to suggest that she was a Buddhist sister, 
probably of Nepal. We know, however, nothing 
about her beyond the fact that a Sanskrit stotra on 
Avalokitesvara was her composition. The stotra is 
an astaka, composed as it is of eight stanzas only. In 
it she describes the physical and mental characteri¬ 
stics of Avalokitesvara,—the beauty of his body and 
the sublimity of his soul. He has the pure serene 
beauty of the moon and lustrous loveliness of the 
lotus. His face is like the moon, his eyes like the 
lotus, his hands and feet are crimson like lotus-petals, 
his gait is graceful like that of a swan. He, the 
Victor, is an ocean of knowledge, the offerer of boons, 
the remover of calamities, the teacher, guide and 
redeemer of mankind. 

The stotra is undoubtedly an outcome of her 
inner devotion and pious heart, and the object of 
praise is the iconic form of Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
te^vara, a Mahayana deity. The octad is composed 
in the tofaka metre throughout. Her choice of words 
is not happy in all places, nor is her art of versifica¬ 
tion perfect. The physical features of the Boddhi- 
sattva are intermingled at random with his spiritual 
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characteristics, and even the description of the phy¬ 
sical traits does not follow any well-ordered system. 
The diction too is not always very lucid, nor does it 
yield a sensible meaning in all places. The stotra 
stands, nevertheless, as a rare example of simple 
homage of a devoted female heart, characterised by 
spontaneity of expression and sincerity of tone. 

In the alphabetical index of printed books and 

manuscripts published by the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal, two stotras are catalogued, one under the 

name of Candrakanta Bhiksuni 1 and the other under 

• * 

Candrika. 2 The stotras are found on examination 
to be identical, which fact alone proves the identity 
of the two names. All doubt about the identity of 
the two names, Candrakanta and Candrika, may be set 
at rest, but the fact is that in one MS. the name is 
spelt as Candrakanta and in the other as Candrikanta 
and not as Candrika. Candrikanta is obviously a 
wrong spelling of Candrakanta. 

5. CINNAMM1 

She, as her name implies, is a South Indian 
poetess. Her stanza, composed in the Sardula-vikri- 
dita metre, is found quoted in the Sarasvatx-kantha- 
bharana of Bhojadeva who flourished not later than 
the 10th Century A. D. The same is preserved also 
in the Sarngadhara-paddhati 3 . 

1. See pp. 244 and 256 of the Alphabetical index. 

2. See pp. 243 and 257, op. cit. 

The MSS are: RASB., Hodgson collection, nos. B 3S> 
and B. 68. 

3. Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Sanskrit MSS. Library MS. 
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The stanza, so far as its theme goes, is an eulogy 
of Siva, betraying her own religious faith. The 
deity is represented in his aggressive spirit and over- 
bearing' attitude. The deity in his Mahabhairava 
attitude overpowers five incarnations of Visnu, the 
rival god. 

Cinnamma seems to be rather fond of long com- 
pounds and bombastic style. But her poem un¬ 
doubtedly bespeaks of her knowledge of the Smrtis 
and the Puranas, 


6 . GANDEAVIPIKA 

Her verse, composed in the Arya metre, has 
been reproduced from the Sarngadhara-paddhati in 
which it is found quoted. There is no earlier work 
in which it may be traced. 

The stanza is probably intended to be useful to 
the housewives as it describes in some detail the 
process of perfuming clothes and rooms. A poem 
dealing with such a theme can hardly have anything 
which is striking either in thought, or in expression 
or in metre. It is technical and matter-of-fact, and 
that is all. 


7 . GAUBI 

As many as eighteen verses of Gaurl are included 
in the present work. The lower limit of her date 
may be fixed as the seventeenth century A.I)., as she 
is found quoted in works that cannot be dated later 
than that period. She is quoted, for instance, twice 
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in the Sukti-sundara 1 , a work by Sundaradeva, who 
cites also a verse, composed in praise of Shah Jehan 2 . 
Sundaradeva also quotes Yenidatta 5 , author of 
Padya-veni. Yenidatta is also known as the author 
of the Panca-tattva-prakasika, written in 1644 A.D. 4 
Yenldatta, too, has quoted Graurl in his Padya-veni 5 . 
It is, however, certain that the date of Sundaradeva 
cannot be later than 1710 A.D. which is the date 
of the manuscript of his work, prepared by Daivajna 
Damodara Maudgali. 6 

She comes out in her poems as a versatile writer on 
such subjects as Siva, Kalpa-vrksa, King, Woman and 
Nature,—subjects devotional, mythological, political, 
erotic and lyrical. Under the head political come 
such subjects as the King, the majesty of the King, 
the King’s enemy, the King’s weapon bhusancll, the 
King’s warfare and the wife of the King’s enemy. 
Under the head erotic her themes are a woman, a 
woman after bath, different features of a beautiful 

1. MS., Bhau Daji’s collection, No. 1237, Bombay branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

iii. 5, etc. 

xii. 2, etc. 

2. Bate of accession 1628 A. D. 

3. iv. 32, =? Rdwfa etc. 

iv. 33, ;ft ^ % etc. 

4. See Notices by Rajendra Lai Mitra, MS. no. 1436, 

5. See the text under Gauri, p. 8. f. 

6- ^r% U] 3^ I 

fTCJTr g - #f: II 
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woman: eye-brows, eyes, side-glance, lips, feet and 
naik on the toes. The morning-breeze and the summer- 
day are the two themes of her lyrical poems. 

In her poem on Siva, Gaurl invokes the blessings 
not of Siva, the terrific deity, the Destroyer of the 
universe, but of Siva, the auspicious, the Preser¬ 
ver. In it, Siva is pictured in a happy, serene and 
amorous mood, fondly embraced by his beautiful 
consort Parvatl, and well-disposed towards mankind 
(v. 1 of Gaurl, p. 8). 

She proceeds next to eulogise ihe King as patron, 
devoting no less than six stanzas to portraying his 
power and majesty. The King is first represented as 
the preserver and upholder of righteousness on earth. 
Religion and morality have lost their sway, the Yedas 
have become obsolete, the Smrtis corrupt, the Bra- 
hrnanas powerless. Now it is for the King alone to 
revive and rejuvenate the kingdom of God on earth 
(v. 2). 

The King is then described as the destroyer of 
evil, as the conqueror of his enemies, whose ill repute 
—as black as the river Yamuna, as the spots of the 
moon, as a ferocious animal, as the coil of a snake, 
as the neck of Nilakantha, as a moss, as the cuckoo, 
and as the dark cloud—has spread far and wide. 
She uses all these imageries only to bring out the 
magnitude of the evils the King has to overcome, 
and the enormity of the task enhances, after all, the 
greatness of the King himself (v. 3). 

The two stanzas on the weapon bhu^andl, too, 
go to illustrate the supreme might of the King. 
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This terrible -weapon is a destroyer like the great 
goddess Kali, or poisonous like the deadly venomous 
snake on the arm of Siva; hut to the King'it is a 
mere adornment, to he handled at will (v. 4-5). 

The stanza on war serves the same purpose. The 
war lasts for a very short time indeed. The King 
has to make no effort whatsoever, yet the whole host 
of his mighty enemies is immediately brought to 
subjugation (v. 6), 

In the last stanza of this series, the piteous 
condition of the wife of the vanquished enemy is 
vividly portrayed. The proud and beautiful lady, 
glowing with anger, is, nevertheless, compelled to 
seek shelter in hills, quite unfit for affording real 
security to her, never turning back to the conqueror 
for mercy (v. 7). 

Now Gaurl turns her attention to a more familiar 
subject, viz., beauty of the fair sex, and devotes 
eight stanzas to this topic. The fair damsel 1 is, first 
of all, described as created by Brahma Himself as 
the better half of man (v. 8). 

A lady just coming out of water after bath 
surpasses even Rati in beauty. While she shines forth 
with her own splendour, she is taken by all to be 
the water-goddess herself (v. 9). 

The beauty of the various features of a lady, too, 
is described with considerable ingenuity. .First, 

1. The word “Gaurl” here may mean (1) a fair damsel, 
or (2) the goddess lima or (3) again the poetess herself, it 
being a frequent habit with Indian writers to extol them¬ 
selves. Cp. Vijja. 
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Jier eye-brows are depicted as a pair of beautiful 
dark umbrellas, presented with pleasure by the 
creator to the eyes. Her eyes put to shame the 
cakora and khanjana birds, the fish and the deer, 
even surpassing the eyes of all of them in beauty. 
The Creator provided the eyes with beautiful 
umbrella-like eye-brows as emblems of sovereignty 
(v. 10). 

In the next stanza, the eyes themselves of the 
lady are described. Here the face is described as 
the lake of love, the repository of the nectar of 
beauty; while the eyes are compared to a pair of 
safari fish floating about happily and conducing to 
amorous sentiments(v. 11). 

Her amorous side-glances act like .a snake-bite 
that immediately benumbs even the gods, not to 
speak of men(v. 12). 

Her lips are constituted of the very essence of 
ambrosia and coral. Just as ambrosia reawakens a 
snake-bitten man, so they, in a moment, revive and 
cheer up the love-lorn heart(v. 13). 

Her saffron-red feet are the most perfect creations 
of the Creator who created corals and red-lotuses, 
but never got complete satisfaction until he came 
to create those lovely feet (v. 14). 

Similarly her red jfinger-nails are described as the 
five petals of the blossom of love (v. 15). 

Thus the eye-brows are compared to a pair of 
umbrellas, the eyes to a pair of fish, the face to a lake 
the amorous glance to a snake-bite, the lips to the 
life-giving ambrosia, the feet to the best of all red 
objects, and the nails on the toes to petals. 
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All these metaphors are very appropriate and 
charming and display equally the great gift of imagi¬ 
nation and of expression with which the poetess Garni 
was fully endowed. 

Her stanzas on Nature are similarly tinged with a 
marvellous poetic and imaginative talent. The similes 
used by her are novel, at the same time charming and 
true to the point. 

In one of her verses, she depicts the cool morning 
breeze as an ardent lover, repeatedly embracing its 
lady-love,—the flowery and sweet-scented golden 
creeper (v. 16 ), 

In the other, the hot summer-day, following 
upon the cool and amorous days of the spring, is 
described as the cause of torture for the lover who 
is separated from his beloved; as a thunderbolt 
scorching the tender creepers and trees of the spring; 
as the doomsday of the fair ladies in love (v. 17 ). 

Gaurl represents the tree of all desires (kalpa- 
vrksa) as the best of all heavenly trees, yielding 
objects of desire at all times (v. 18 ). 

Thus Gaurl shows an originality of conception 
with the versatility of her poetic genius. Rhetori¬ 
cally, metrically and rhythmically she is perfect 
and stands unsurpassed. An easy grace is a marked 
quality of her poetic diction.! Her stanzas are free 
from artificial, forced and pedantic expressions. 
Alliterations contribute to the sweetness of the 
rhythm. The similes and metaphors are used with 
propriety, skill and effect. She has acquitted herself 
admix ably of all amorous suggestions m offering a 
poetic delineation of the eyes, lips, etc. of the fair 
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sex. She has employed with perfect mastery not 
less than nine different metres, sama 1 and ardha- 
sama, jati 2 and matra. Her Verses are remarkable 
for the successful employment of such figures of 
speech as samasokti, 3 malopama, 4 vibhavana, 5 
apahnuti, 6 anumana 7 and vyatireka. s 

5. INDULEKHA 

It is rather a pity that only one verse of Indulekha 
should have been quoted and jjreserved for ns by 
Vallabhadeva in his Subhasitavall (15th Century 
A.D.) The sample offered is a bright gem of poetic 
art, marked by music and rhythm, and the idea too 
is an ingenious one. The figure of speech artfully 
employed is the vibhavana. The phenomenon of 
sunset suggests a problem to popular phantasy—where 
does the sun retire for the night? Some say thus, 
some otherwise. Rejecting all the current ideas 

Indulekha advances her own answer:—the sun at 

» 

night enters into the heart of a love-lorn woman and 
makes it burn intensely throughout the whole night. 

9. LA GHANA OAF ALA 

The name of the metre Jaghanacapala of which 
the verse of Jaghanacapala is an illustration may 
give rise to the doilbt whether the poetess is a 
historical personality. This verse naively portrays 


1 . 

Gauri’s v. 16 (31), p. 13. 

Ck 

V. 10, (25), p. 11. 

3. 

V. 2 (17) and V. 16 (31). 

4. 

V. 3 (18) and 14 (29). 

5. 

V. 6 (21). 

6. 

V. 10 (25), 

7. 

V. 13 (28). 

8. 

V. 14 (29). 
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the free love of a faithless wife of the Jaghanacapala 
class when her husband is away from home. There 
is nothing in expression which deserves comment, 
though it is found appositely quoted not only in 
rhetorical treatises but also in the Kavindra-vacana- 
samuccaya and other Sanskrit anthologies. 

10. KELtALI 

Her name seems to betray her connection with 
Kerala in South India. Her verse, reproduced in the 
present work, is culled from Venldatta’s Padya- 
venl. The verse is a thoughtful eulogy of Sarasvati, 
which sets forth the two opposite aspects of the Hindu 
goddess of learning, one inaccessible and the other 
accessible. The goddess is gracious and easily 
accessible to the great poets who draw inspirations 
from her. The metre employed is the arya. The 
idea is age-old, there being nothing very new in it. 

11. EUT4.LI 

Her verse in arya metre, appropriately called 
^ulat o lv i 1, is quoted and preserved for us by Hari 
Kavi m his Subhasita-haravali ( 17 th Century A. D.) 
It exposes, without any poetic embellishment and 
restraint, the gross idea of pleasure in an unchaste 
woman. Apart from depicting such psychology of 
an unchaste woman, there is nothing noticeable in it. 

12. LAE SMI 

TV e would have sadly missed LaksmI’s charming 
philosophical stanza but for its quotation and preser¬ 
vation in the Sarngadhara-padhati ( 14 th Century 
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A.D.) The thought expressed in it may not be quite 
new, but tbe imagery used in arguing her point is 
simply charming. Her verse is full of rhythm and 
music and her style very refreshing. The truth 
which she seeks to convey is that the will of God 
alpne prevails throughout Nature as well as in all 
affairs of men. Though eager for sweet-scented 
flowers, why does not the bee care for the sweet¬ 
smelling Prij^amgu? LaksmUs reply is —because 
Providence has willed it so and not otherwise. The 
same explanation she offers for all other happenings 
everywhere. 

IS. LADS MI DEVI THIXUBANI 

She was the celebrated Queen, of Hing Sivasimha 
of Mithila who reigned in the 15th Century A. D. 
Her verse in the Totaka metre throws some light on 
the social conditions of Mithila of her time, viz., that 
sisters were at times sold, probably, during marriage, 
for a large sum of money ancl that such marriages 
were viewed with disfavour by the public, at least, 
by the Queen herself. The diction is graceful, and 
graphic is the description of the showy but thoughtless 
ways of a person who secures a fortune without any 
‘toH and effort of his own. 

U. MADALASI 

The lower limit of the date of this poetess may 
be fixed as the 14th Century A.D., since one of her 
verses is found in the Sarngadhara-paddhati, com¬ 
piled not later than that date. 

2 
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Of the two verses of Madalasa, given in this 
volume, one is religious and didactic, and the other 
a description of Nature with a lyrical touch in it. 
In the first verse, she advises us to think about the 
other world, always hearing in mind the maxim 
“As you sow, so you reap/’. None can escape the 
consequences of his own acts, and his fate, here or 
hereafter, is decided by those effects alone. 

The second verse describes how the rumbling 
clouds during the rainy season cause heart-burns to 
the separated lovers., 

Madalasa was one of those few ancient poetesses- 
who turned their thoughts to the other world. In 
fact, her religious verse is the only one of its kind 
in this volume. 

The idea expressed in the second verse is ancient. 
It is, nevertheless, an interesting composition the 
mode of expression of which is rather charming. 

15. MADHURAVARNI 

* 

This poetess cannot be later than the 17th Century 
A.D., for her verse “Akarena sas^, ,, etc., is found in 
the Subhasita-haravali of Hari Kavi who flourished 
about the 17th Century A.D. 

We do not know whether Madhuravarni was the 
same as Madhuravani, the talented poetess who 
adorned the court of the Nay aka King Raghunatha 
of Tanjore (circa 1614 A.D.) and successfully tran¬ 
slated into Sanskrit Raghunatha’s Telugu epic Andhra 
Ramayana. She belonged to a scholarly family and 
was herself well-versed in all branches of Sanskrit 
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Literature. She composed her own versions of the 
classics Kumara-sambhava of Kalidasa, Naisadha of 
Sriharsa and so on, and wrote original campus too. 1 

The verse given in the Subhasita-haravali describes 
how an unchaste woman recognises the good qualities 
of her husband, yet cannot remain content wi,th him, 
but must run after the forbidden. 

The verse is a beautiful portrayal of the mental 
perversity of a bad type of woman and lends an in¬ 
sight into her psychology. The style is musical and 
graceful. 


16. MADIREKSANI 

Her verse, reproduced in the present work from 
the Subhasita-sara-samuccaya, offers a fine example 
of poetry on Nature. The theme of her verse, the 
advent of the spring, goes to suggest that, perhaps, 
she had composed five other stanzas, each devoted to 
one particular season. The time chosen is the meet¬ 
ing-point of winter and spring when the bees are 
swarming in the lotus-pool and humming together as 
though to impel the lotus-buds to come above the 
water-level soon for full blossoming. The imagery 
is very fine indeed. Madireksana possesses an easy 
and - exquisite style enlivened by a subtle artistic 
sense, and she has successfully handled kala-bharinl, 
also called mala-bharini, a metre not commonly 
used. 


1. See Ramayana-eampu of Madhuravani. 
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17. MARTI L A. 

The present work includes two verses of Marula, 
one culled from Jalhana’s Sukti-muktavall (13th 
Century A. D.) and the other from the Sarngadhara- 
paddhati (14th Century A. D.), to mention only the 
oldest of the Sanskrit anthologies in which they are 
quoted. 

Both these verses deal with the single topic of love, 
the first portraying separation, the second reunion. 

In the first verse, we find the picture of a girl, 
grief-stricken at her separation from her lover, trying 
hard* however, to avoid detection by her elders. So 
all throughout the day she, with the greatest difficulty, 
checks the tears that are always threatening to 
overflow her eyes. But during the night, when she 
is alone, she gives vent to her sorrow and her bed be¬ 
comes wet with her tears. Lest this too be discovered 
by her people, she carefully dries it up in the sun the 
next morning. It is in this way that she is spending 
her time. 

In the second verse, we find the separated girl re¬ 
united with her lover. She has become thin through 
pining for her lover, and has paid no attention so 
long to her dress or ornaments, dusky through neglect. 
Her lover notes these signs with delight and play¬ 
fully asks her the cause. She at first pretends 
indifference and answers that she is quite happy and 
healthy, but immediately after falls on her lover’s 
chest and gives vent to a flood of joyful tears. 

Marula is evidentlj 7 a great and famous poetess. 
She is one of the Sanskrit poetesses to whom Dhanada- 
deva paid highest compliments both for their 
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erudition and the high, quality of their poetry . 1 
Even in these two stray verses Manila displays her 
great poetical powers, charm of diction and rhetori¬ 
cal perfection. Her delineation of the two pictures 

ft 

hears the impress of her deep sympathy and keen 
psychological insight. Both the verses may stand 
as high class Sanskrit love-poems with realistic 
touches in them. The sentiments of grief, indigna¬ 
tion and joy are accurately portrayed. The entire 
artlessness of her style is refreshing. She appro¬ 
priately employs mandakranta, the metre usually 
used to express pathos. 

18 . MORIKI 

The four verses of Morika given in this work 
are gathered from the Sukti-muktavali, the 
Sarngadhara-paddhati, the Subhasitavall and other 
Sanskrit anthologies. All of these, too, deal with a 
single topic of love, in four successive phases, viz., 
separation, sending the messenger-maiden to her 
lover by the lady, direct pleading by her and happy 
reunion. 

The first verse represents the sad plight of a lady 
separated from her lover. With tear-drenched eyes 
she draws lines on the floor representing the number 
of days before her lover could return to her, but dares 
not count them lest the counting should falsify her 
own estimate. 

I, SP., v. 163, p. 26. 

^^r-fq«rr-?rrwT-^ft^T?n : %v&i ^ i 

1%3ir %tT qTT^TT father ^ W ST (I 
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In the second verse, a messenger-maiden is sent * 
by the lady in love to her indignant lover. This 
clever maiden sweetly placates him by asking him to 
come to the lady, as each of them is incomplete with¬ 
out the other, as each is supremely worthy of the 
other. 

In the third verse, the lady-love overjoyed at 
meeting her lover, pleads with him not to go away 
and leave her again, thereby sending her immediately 
to death. Her house is, of course, not fit to accord 
him a right royal welcome, yet she is there to dedicate 
herself entirely to him. 

In the fourth verse, the two lovers are united and 
in supreme bliss. The lover foregoes all idea of 
leaving his lady-love, even at the cost of neglecting 
his mundane affairs and suffering monetary losses 
thereby. 

Like Marula, Morika too was a poetess o 4 f renown, 
as her verses are found in so many anthologies as well 
as in several famous treatises on rhetoric. She, too, 
has been placed by Dhanadadeva in the foremost 
rank of Sanskrit poetesses. 1 

Like Marula, Morika is a delicate painter of the 
different phases of love, its sentiments, expressions, 
moods and devices. Her delineations are life-like and 
entrancing and her style is elegant and exquisite. 

19. NIGAMMJL 

The name shows that she was a Southern 
Indian lady. One of her verses, a salutation to the 


1. §P., v. 163, p. 26. 
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rising sun. is preserved in the Sariigadhara-paddhati. 
The sun is beautifully described as crimson like a 
parrot’s beak and as the ear-ring of the eastern 
horizon. 

In this single verse the poetess gives considerable 
•evidence of her poetic genius. The verse is embel¬ 
lished with alliterations, by means of which a sweet 
musical effect has been secured. 

20. PADMJLVATI 

Two of her verses, viz., “Dantall-dadiml-bija ,> ,etc., 
nnd “Harinyas tv aranye, etc/’ have been quoted by 
Haribhaskara in his Padyamrta-tarangini 1 . Haribha- 
skara is no other than Bhaskara, son of Apaji, grand¬ 
son of Hari and great-grand-son of Purusottama 2 , 
whose commentary on the Vrtta-ratnakara 3 was 
composed in the Yikrama year 1732 i.e. 1676 A. D. 
According to Haribhaskara’s own statement the 
Padyamrta-tarangini was completed in the year 1730. 4 


1. PT., (Poona), f. 4 (b), v. 62 ; PT., (London), 2. 6. 

2. For a good account of Haribhaskara and his family, 
.see PT., no. 250 of 1880-81, Bhandarkar's Report. 

3. See Reports of Bhandarkar, 1884-87. For his Pari- 
bhasa-bhaskara, see op. cit., 1883-84, p. 60. 

4. MS. no. 250 of 1880, Bhandarkar’s Report. 

'HI qi<o-3TT^‘ I 

* 

He composed the work in Kasi— 

etc. 
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Venldatta 1 , too, in liis Padya-veni has quoted all 
the nineteen verses of Padmavatl but one that find 
place in our work. 

Nothing is known of PadmavatFs life. It may he 
that she was a native of Gujrat; anyhow, she has 
devoted two verses to the description of the damsels of 
Gujrat. 2 

Like Gaurl, Padmavatl, too, has dealt with a great 
variety of subjects, some of which are common to 
both. Padmavati’s subjects consist of the Ling, the 
miser and the villain; the hair, the face, the nose, the 
caste-mark, the throat, and the arms of a beautiful 
woman; the lion, the horse and the crow; the lamp and 
the dawn; the stars, the summer, the summer-wind r 
the rainy-season and the sentiment of disgust. Thus 
she has dealt with human beings, animals, inanimate 
things, natural phenomena and human sentiment. 

As regards the theme, the institution of a compari¬ 
son between Gauri aud Padmavatl may be helpful 
to the reader for a proper appreciation of both the 
poetesses. 

Unlike Gauri, Padmavatl begins right on with 
depictions of human beings and devotes a good many 
verses to this topic. Her first verse is, as usual, on the 
Ling, but while in Gauri we find no less than five 
verses on the eulogy of the King, in Padmavatl we 
find only one. Further, while Gaurl depicts the King: 
in a revengeful mood, engaged in war, his foremost 

1. Venldatta was the son of Jagajjivana and grand-son 
of Nilakantha. For his date, see under Gaurl. For his 
work Vasudeva-carita, see India office MS., no. 3877. 

2. Verses 4 and 9. 
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duty, Padmavatl depicts him in a playful mood, en¬ 
gaged in hunting, his favourite pastime. He has done 
his duty, i.e., brought all enemies to subjugation, and 
has, thereby, become the foremost monarch of all, the 
sole resort of all other kings. Hence now he relaxes 
and happily goes on hunting, dressed superbly in 
blue, with a beautiful bow in his hand. His superb 
beauty makes the on-lookers take him to be Cupid 
incarnate (v. I). 

While Gaurl stops at delineating the King 1 only, 
Padmavatl goes on to give true pictures of other types 
of human beings, such as a miser and a villain, and 
makes very clever uses of puns in this connection. 
Thus, she points out that between a miser or krpana 
a^nd a sword or krpana, there is only a difference 
of form (akara), their qualities being the same; or 
interpreted otherwise, only a difference of the vowel 
‘a’ 1 (v. 2). 

In the same manner, a comparison is instituted 
between a villain or khala and a plough or hala 2 
(v. 3). 

Like Gauri, Padmavatl too devotes as many as six 
verses to describing the features of a beautiful 
woman. Her black curly tresses are vividly describ¬ 
ed by means of a series of metaphors, such as serpents 
clinging to the fair sandal-creeper, bees sitting on the 
lotus-petal or the black demon Bahu surrounding the 
moon (v. 4). 

Her face surpasses even the moon itself in beauty 
and the cakoris find even the moon-beams sour in com- 


1. For details, see the translation. 


2. See op. cit. 
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parison with, the sweetness of the nectar of beauty of 
her face (v. 5). 

Her nose is like the beak of the Cupid-like parrot 
(v. 6). 

The caste-mark drawn between her eye-brows is 

like the arrow-head of Cupid (v. T). 

Her throat is like the triumphant conch of Cupid 
and the three lines on the throat are the marks of 
Cupid’s fingers as he held the conch for blowing it 
(v. 8). 

Her arms are like the celestial creepers of the 
ocean of love, or like the lotus-creepers, or like the 
sandal-creepers, or like the noose of Cupid, or like 
the coral-creepers (v. 9). 

While Gaurl leaves the animals untouched, Pad- 
mavati is not forgetful of the topic. In one verse she 
eulogises the lion, who, as a mighty being, acts befitt¬ 
ing his majesty, attacking the mighty elephant and 
not the poor deer (v. 10). 

In another, she skilfully employs the same set of 
words that are equally applicable as description of a 
horse as of a lotus 1 (v. 11). 

In a third verse which is didactic in its note, she 
wisely instructs the crow not to overstep the limit in 
its audacity, as it would be ridiculous at the end 
(v. 12). 

She makes use of pun—her favorite device—in the 
verse on the lamp as well, employing the same set of 
words that are applicable in their meaning to the 
lamp as well as to Abhimanyu 2 (v. 13). 

1. For details, see translation. 

2. For details, see translation. 
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Padmavatl’s verses on Nature are lively and full 
of beautiful imagery. The lovely dawn is personified 
as Cupid’s daughter, who taking the beams of the 
just-rising sun, is coming to adore Laksml by waving 
lights (v. 14). Then follows the description of a 
star-lit night. When Madana, the god of love, is out 
to conquer the whole world at night, Lady Night 
holds up the auspicious light, the moon, and scatters 
the rice-grains that are the stars (v. 15). 

In her verse on summer, she describes the sun as 
the fiercely blazing luminary who is out to conquer 
the whole world, taking the aid of summer, his 
friend, and calling forth the lotus, his lady-love, 
so long oppressed by the icy-cold winter (v. 16). 

Then she, in another verse, gives a vivid pen- 
picture of the summer-wind, laden with dust and 
stones, robed in the burning rays of the terrible sun, 
drying up all the rivers, scorching all the trees, and 
emitting in volumes the burning heat like the venom 
of a serpent (v. 17). 

The rainy season is described as a season specially 
congenial to the awakening of the sentiment of love. 
The roaring of clouds is nothing but the deep sighs 
of Madana; the clouds are nothing but his mad 
elephants; the lightning is nothing but a missile in 
his hand and the rain-bow is nothing but a weapon 
for infatuating the world (v. 18). 

Lastly, Padmavati draws a vivid but horrible 
picture of a leper, causing loathsome feeling, in illus¬ 
tration of the sentiment of disgust (vlbhatsa-rasa). 
The leper is undergoing the fruits of his past mis¬ 
deeds. He is covered all over with excreta and pus 
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and oppressed by animalcules in the ulcers. Flies 
are swarming around him. Blood is trickling down, 
and his hands and feet are falling oft. People are 
turning up their noses in disgust and spitting at the 
sight of him (v. 19). The verse justifies its title and 
the reader cannot help a shudder of disgust at the 
loathsome picture drawn in it. 

Padmavati is undoubtedly one of the greatest of 
Sanskrit poetesses. Her versatility is amazing Her 
profound scholarship and fine artistic sense are 
breathed forth by every one of her verses. The rich¬ 
ness of sentiments combined with suggestiveness, and 
the absence of superfluities and ostentatiousness 
render her composition very elegant and lucid. 

Pun is her favourite device and she uses it with 
propriety and consummate skill in no less than four 
of her verses 1 . Surely it is not at all easy to devise 
words and to set them so as to make them applicable 
to two things that are otherwise not comparable, e.g., 
miser and sword ; dishonest person and plough; 
horse and lotus ; Abhimanyu and lamp. These double 

tenders in meaning by the same s&t of words unniis- 

% 

takably prove her great mastery over the Sanskrit 
language. Padmavati compares favourably with 
Gaurx in the matter of skilled use of similes and 
metaphors. 

Her verses on Nature are, perhaps, the most strik¬ 
ing of all. The verses on the dawn, a star-lit night, 
the rainy-season and the like bear the impress of fine 
poetic touches; and expressed in a most charming 


1. Verses 2, 3, 11 and 13. 
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musical diction, they speak eloquently of her superb 
gift as a delineator of Nature. 

Her power of vivid realistic description is just 
another striking feature of her poetry. Two very 
good examples of this are furnished by her verses on 
the summer-wind (v. IT) and the sentiment of disgust 
(v. 19). The first makes one feel, as it were, the hot 
breath of the blazing summer-wind, while the second 
enables one to experience the loathsome feeling ac¬ 
tually generated in a person at the sight of a leper 
m the street. 

Of rhetoric, she is a perfect master with lively 
examples of utpreksa 1 , vyatireka 2 , sandeha 3 and 

apaknuti 4 . 

^ * 

From the metrical point of view, she gives us 
examples of both jati and matra 5 metres. Her em¬ 
ployment of the mandakranta metre in the verse on 
the rainy-season is, to say the least, very apt and at 
once reminds us of the long-drawn association of the 
same with the sentiment of pathos. 

21. PEALGUEASTINI 

A line of one of her verses is quoted in the Kavya- 
lamkara- sutra-vrtti of Vamana 6 , the minister of King 
Jayapldaof Kashmir, who flourished about the 8th 

1. V. 1. This may also be an example of smarana, which 
is defined as “Sadr^a-vastu-dar.^ane sadr^a-vastu-smaranat.” 

2. V. 2. 

3. V. 4; v. 9 : suddha-sandeha. 

4. VS. 5. V. 7: upagiti. 

6. KAS, su, 38, p. 171, Vani-vilasa ed. 


0 
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Century A.D. Thus, Phalguhastini must be earlier 
than that date. 

Of tlie two verses of Phalguhastini, reproduced in 
tbe present work from many Sanskrit anthologies in 
which they are found quoted and preserved, one is 
poetical and the other philosophical in theme and 
import. 

The first is a beautiful description of moon-rise. 
The crescent moon, which is just a spot of whiteness 
in the midst of surrounding darkness, is described as 
a flower on the dark matted locks of Siva, as the bow 
of Cupid, as a nail-mark on the hip of Lady Eve, as 
the smile on the face of Night and so on. 

The second contains a serious reflection on the 
momentariness of human existence. The Creator, the 
poetess points out, creates, no doubt, great and good 
things, but makes them all equally transitory. But 
what is the purpose in creating them with so much 
care and thought, if they are meant to be destroyed? 

The very fact that so great a rhetorician as 
Vamana quotes her is enough to prove that she was 
then regarded as a poetess of high fame. The two 
of her verses reproduced here testify to her poetic 
gifts, such as richness and breadth of imagination, 
freshness and depth of thought, and elegance and 
clearness of expression. 

22. JRAJAKANYA 1 

The verses of Baja-kanya, included in the present 
work, have been culled from the Sarngadhara- 

1. Sa^ikala or Candrakala, talented daughter of a King 
of Kashmir. The romance between the princess and the 
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paddhati and several rhetorical works. Both of 
them are in the form of a metrical conversation be¬ 
tween the princess and her lover. The princess 
tries playfully to test the lover by pointing out: 
this is the palace of the lion (i.e. her father) who 
would like to drink the blood of the elephant (i.e. her 
lover) if he can catch him. Quite equal to the occa¬ 
sion, Bilhana at once replies that it may be so, but 
what elephant would leave a beautiful green young 
creeper (i.e. the princess) even at the risk of his life? 

The second verse, which has been quoted in such 
rhetorical works of great authority as the Sarasvatl- 
kanthabharana, the Basa-gangadhara and the 
Sahitya-darpana, consists of a similar animated con¬ 
versation between the princess and her lover. The 
lover says: the birth of the lily is useless if it has 
not seen the moon-beam. The princess aptly replies 
to that by saying that the birth of the moon too is in 
vain if it has not seen the face of the lily that passes 
sleepless nights. 

23. BASAV ATI PBIYAMVABA 

Kasavati Priyamvada who flourished at Paridpur, 
Bengal, at the beginning of the 16th century A.D., 
was a renowned lady who composed a religious work of 
high merit called Syama-rahasya. Her single verse, 
included in this work, is a very fine stanza in the 
Sardula-vikridita metre. It is a stotra written in 

famous Bilhana, the chief Court-poet of the King, is well- 
known. 
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praise of Krsna, whose devotee the poetess herself 
appears to be. Her style is simple and elegant, and 
as a stotra, it is exquisite and touching. The under¬ 
lying idea has a note of sublimity in it. 

2h. SABASVATI 

The present work contains no more than two verses 
of Sarasvatl, the first of which is reproduced from 
Bhojadeva's Sarasvati-kanthabharana 1 (10th Century 
A.D.) and other rhetorical works and the second from 
such anthologies as the Sarngadhara-paddhati and 
the Sad-ukti-karnamrta. The first is an eulogy in 

anustubh of the King who is described as the nether 
region, the source of all hopes, fittest person to be 
fanned by the chaume and the sole representative of 
the three worlds. 

The second is a fine stanza in the vasanta-tilaka 
metre which may stand as a beautiful speci¬ 
men of short reflective poems in Sanskrit. Its sug¬ 
gestiveness is of a noble order. A fragrance-loving 
bee overlooks the faults, its thorns, absence of honey, 
dusty gloom, etc., and is content with the single 
virtue the flower possesses, viz., its fragrance. By 
this our poetess means to suggest how good and 
noble men overlook the faults of others, seeking only 
the good points in them. 

25. 8ARASV A TIKTJ TU MBA DU. HIT A 

The personal identity of this poetess is not ex¬ 
pressed by her own name, but only in terms of her 
relation to her father who was evidently a person 

1. SKB., p. 225, Kavya-niala ed. 
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favoured by the Muse (literally, a kinsman of Sara- 
svatl). The verses of father 1 and daughter are 
found quoted in the Sarngadhara-paddhati (14th 
Century A. D.). 

Her verse in the anustubh metre presents a 
riddle, the solution of which depends apparently on 
the clearing of the pun on the word ‘surata.’ 

26. SILK BHATTABIKI 

Her poem “Yah kaumara-harah sa eva hi varah ,> 
etc. has been quoted by Bajanaka Buyyaka in 
his Alamkara-sarvasva, 2 composed in 1150 A.D. 
The verse is also found in the Kavlndra-vacana- 
samuccaya which is probably of an earlier date. 
The Sarngadhara-paddhati says that Slla com¬ 
posed the verse “Idam anucitam akramas ca 
puip-sam’* etc. in course of her play with Bhojaraja. 3 
Again, Bajasekhara pays tribute to her in a verse. 4 
King Mihirabhoja was an elder contemporary of 
Bajasekhara. Probably, it is this Bhojaraja with 
whom Sila was engaged in conversation and with 
whom she seems to be on a term of considerable 
intimacy, 5 in which case Slla must have flourished 
in the 9th Century A. D. 

Of the six verses of Slla Bhattarika, also called 
Sila Bhattarika, included in this volume, two portray 

1. Father’s verses are also found in the Bhoja-prabandha 
of Ballala (16th Century A.D.). 

2. Kavya-mala series, 1893, pp. 127-8, 200. 

3. V. 564. 4. Jalhana’s SMV., p. 47, 

5. See Sila’s v. 6. 


3 
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the plight of the separated lovers; two are is* the form 
of a conversation between a lady and. a messenger- 
maiden ; one depicts the character of unchaste 
woman; and one is a passage-at-arms between the 
poetess herself and Xing Bhoja. 

In the first verse, which is in the bar ini metre, 
we get the piteous picture of a lady left by her lover. 
She is being constantly tormented by the pangs of 
love, but neither her angry lover, nor the equally 
relentless Yama is coming forward to relieve her; 
yet how can such agonies be borne by a tender 
damsel? (v. I). 

The second verse, in the anustubh metre, represents 
the other side of the picture. The man, separated 
from his lady-love, is undergoing similar agonies 
and spending sleepless nights, thinking* of her 
alone. Thought and sleep are like co-wiv es; where 
one is present, the other is absent. ]$fow that he 
is given to thinking day and night, sleep las deserted 
him (v. 2). 

In the third verse, in the sardula-vikriflita metre, 
the deserted lady sends her maid to her Lover with a 
a message of reconciliation. At the same time, she 
is not unmindful of warning her maid against the 
possibility'of a scandal. She, her maid,ia a young 
woman; he, her lover, too, is a sprightly and fickle- 
minded young man; it is even-tide and the vernal 
breeze is blowing; the place of their meeting, too, is 
a deserted one; so let her be careful (v. 3). 

The fourth verse, in the sardula-vikridita metre, 
reveals that her fear about the young messenger- 
maiden was not unwarranted. The maiden has her 
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excuses, no doubt; but they prove eventually all 
futile (v. 4) 

The fifth verse, also in the sardula-vikrldita 
metre, portrays the unjustifiable ways of an unchaste 
woman. She never remains content with the same 
lover for long. Her old lover is there, the amorous 
nights of spring have arrived once more, the fragrant 
breeze is blowing as before—yet now she fails to find 
any pleasure in these as she used to do before. How 
she is longing for a new paramour (v. 5). 

The sixth verse, in the puspitagra metre, is grossly 
indelicate (v. 6). 

Slla is one of the greatest and most well-known 
of Sanskrit poetesses. Her verses are cited in almost 
all the best-known anthologies and copiously 
quoted in the standard rhetorical treatises. She has 
been honoured by Dhanadadeva as gifted with great 
poetic genius and erudition. 1 What strikes us most 
in Slla, is her wonderfully keen psychological insight, 
displayed in every one of her verses. The agonies 
of separation are very realistically portrayed by her 
in the first two verses. The lovers have quarrelled, yet 
are ever pining for each other, their mutual love 
being enhanced all the more through temporary 
separation., Ho less realistic is the picture of a 
jealous and suspicious lady, in the third and fourth 
verses, mistrusting even her trusted maid. Love be¬ 
gets jealousy, jealousy suspicion. Well knowing the 
fickleness of men, she thinks it better not to take any 
chances, even with her nearest friends. Finally, the 


1. SP., v. 163, p. 26. 
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perverted mentality of a coquette is well-reflected in 
the fifth verse. 

She has an easy-flowing and musical style. Raja- 
£ekhara praises her as commanding, along with the 
great poet Bana, the pancall style in which an equal 
attention is paid to the idea and its expression. 1 


27. SIT I 2 

As her verse “Ma bhaih ^sanka’’ etc. has been 
quoted in the Kavya-mlmamsa of Rajasekhara, she 
must have flourished before the 10th Centuay A. D. 

The above is a love-poem in which the lady 
tries to encourage her frightened lover, not in plain 
words but indirectly, with the help of a rhetorical 
embellishment that is known as aprastuta-prasamsa. 
This verse has been quoted by many famous 
rhetoricians. 


28. SUBEADBI 

Only one verse of Subhadra, quoted in the Sub- 
hasitavall of Vallabhadeva, is reproduced here. It 
seeks to bring home to us the puissant truth that 
attachment is the root cause of the whole series of 
men’s mental agonies. This it accomplishes by 

1. JJJTi JPE; qprraT l 

^fhrT-¥ifrfeT-^rf% ^ ?tt ^ n 

Jalhanas SMV., MS., no. 370 of 1884-87, Bhandarkar’s 
Reports, f. 16 <b); p. 47 of SMV., GOS., vol. 82, 1938. 

For a different view about the pancali riti, see SahDar., 
p. 467, 1.13 f. 

2. Also called Sfta. 
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bringing in, as an instance, the successive phases of 
torture undergone.by milk, such as boiling, churning 
and so on—all due to its sneha (fat). 1 

The present verse is simple, and the idea beautiful. 
The pun on the word sneha is rather clever. 


29. TRIBE UVANASA RAS VAT I 

The Karpura-manjari of Rajasekhara records the name 
of one Tribhuvanasarasvatl, the elder sister of Mahitala- 
sarasvati 2 . If our poetess be identical with this 
Tribhuvanasarasvatl, she must have flourished before 
the 10th Century A.D. In any case, she cannot be later 
than the 13th Century A.D. as two of her fine verses are 
preserved in the Sad-ukti-karnamrta. The first describes 
the superb beauty of the King, who outshines even the 
moon itself and attracts all the ladies without any 
exception. 

The second vividly portrays the ecstasy of Hari ? s joy 
at the sight of Lakgmi during the churning of the ocean. 

The poetess gives us two fine examples of rhetorical 
embellishments—figures of speech ; one of vyatireka and 
the other of a combination of rasavat (from the point of 
view of the devotee) and bhavodaya (from the point of 
view of Hari). References to Arundhati in one verse 
and the churning of the ocean in the other tend to show 
that the poetess was fond of traditional lores. 


1. See Translation. 


2. NSP. ed., Act II, p. 46 
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30. VIDYAVATI 

41 

Her poem in the present work is nothing but a stotra 
■on the goddess Suminaksi, consisting of 12 stanzas, all 
in the anustubh metre. The goddess is extolled as a 
supremely auspicious one who does good even to $amkara, 
the source of all good. She is the most benign deity by 
whose grace both worldly advantage and salvation are 
easily obtained. There is nothing extraordinary in the 
poem, either in its metre or in its diction. It may be 
enough to say that here is a fine specimen of a hymn 
through which the devoted heart of a woman has found 
a spontaneous expression. 

31. VIJJA 

She is also called variously as Vidya, Vijjaka. Vijjaka, 
Vijjika, VijS, Bijjaka and so on. 1 

The lower limit of the date of Vijja may be 
ascertained with accuracy. Her verse “Dhanyasi ya 


1. Some of the verses of Vijja are found attributed 
to her in the Subhasitavali, MS. No. 201 of 1875-79, 
belonging to Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute :— 


Our verse No. 
104 
118 
114 
111 
117 
120 
119 


Serial No. of Subhasitavali 

150 

1126 

1160 

1511 

2079 

8117 

3116 
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kathayasi,” etc., has been quoted by Hukula Bhatta 

in his Abhidha-vrtti-matrka. 1 Mnkula Bhatta was 

• * * * 

the son of Bhatta Kallata who was a contemporary 2 
of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir. Avantivarman 
reigned from 855 to 883 A.D. Hence there is no 
doubt that Vijja must have flourished before this 
date. 

The upper limit of Yjja’s date, too, may be fixed 
from one of her verses “Xilotpala-dala-syamam Vij- 
jakam,” etc., which proves her not to be prior to 
Dandin (7th Century A.D.). 

Thus Vijja must have flourished between the 7th- 
*9th Century A.D. 

We cannot be sure whether Vijja is identical with 
Vijayabhattarika, Queen of Candraditya. [Further 
evidence must be forthcoming for enabling us to 
■come to the conclusion that Vijayabhattarika was 
at all a favourite of the Muse, not to speak of her 
being a poetess of foremost rank. 

As many as twenty-nine verses of Vijja, collected 
from different anthologies, are reproduced here. She 
deals with a great variety of subjects, which may be 
briefly arranged under the following heads: — 

(1) description of human beings, including eulogies of 
the King and his sword, descriptions of herself, poets 
in general, an unchaste woman, a rustic woman, a 
woman separated from her lover, and a lady in love; 

(2) descriptions of the face and glance; (3) self-des¬ 
cription of a lady separated from her lover; (4) the 
art of love-making; (5) human destiny; (6) a song of 


1. AbhVM., p. 12, NSP. ed. 


2. Rajatar., v. 66. 
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corn-threshing damsels; (T) Nature—poems on trees 
and the sun; (8) seasons: three poems on the rainy 
season, and one on the spring; (9) and lastly, a verse 
on the puzzling name of the ocean. 

In the first verse, the King is eulogised, by means 
of puns, as the supreme lord and husband of the 
entire world (v.l). 

In the next verse, the King's sword is praised as 
bringing fame to the King in times of war (v. 2). 

In one verse, she boldly praises herself as the 
goddess of learning incarnate (v. 3). 

In another, she has a word of praise for the poets 
in general, whose ideas fill the readers with deep and 
silent admiration (v. 4). 

Vijja has no less than three verses on unchaste 
women. In the first, a faithless wife and negligent 
mother goes to the solitary river-bank—under the pre¬ 
tence of fetching drinking-water for her husband— 
to meet her lover (v. 5). 

In the second, we have the unusual picture of an 
unchaste mother taunting her chaste daughter for her 
fidelity to one husband only (v. 6). 

In the third, an unchaste woman expresses her 
delight, to a personal friend, at the beauty of the 
cane-groves on the sandy shores where she has in¬ 
dulged in many stolen love-afiairs (v. 7). 

The next verse portrays a rustic woman on a 
bamboo-platform in a cucumber-field, ostensibly en¬ 
gaged in her usual duty of driving away the jackals 
from the field at night, but really enjoying the com¬ 
pany of her lover (v. 8). 
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The following two verses delineate two love-lorn 
ladies, separated from their lovers. One condemns 
Madana as a coward who, not being able to conquer 
Siva,the Buddha and her lover, is now taking revenge 
on her, a poor helpless woman, and torturing her to 
his heart’s content (v. 9). 

The other verse utilises the traditional idea of 
the awakening of the tormenting passion of love 
during the rainy season for a poem which stands as 
a fine example of virodha. The sky is covered with 
clouds, the earth is filled with water, the quarters 
are dazzled with lightning-flashes, the sky is full of 
the torrential flow of rain, forests are full of kutaja 
flowers, the rivers are filled to the brim with water. 
What is meant by the rainy season, the poetess asks, 
by all these demonstrations of pomp and strength in 
killing a mere tender damsel, which it could have 
done easily without such displays (v. 10). 

In the verse on the face of a beautiful woman, 
the lotus is compared, by the use of puns, to a warrior 
who, though striving hard, is not able to conquer 
his rival. In the same way, the lotus, in spite of its 
full-blossomed beauty and glory, is not able to con¬ 
quer the face which is lovelier than it (v. 11). 

Vljja has only one verse on the handsomeness of 
men. It describes the glance of the lotus-blue eyes 
of the King which generates love in the heart of 
ladies and means good grace to his subjects (v. 12). 

In three verses, a lady, separated from her lover, 
pathetically describes her own painful state (vv. 
13-15). 
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The two verses oil love-making are rather delicate. 
In one a lady describes to her friends how she forgets 
everything in the world when her lover stretches out 
his hands to her (v. 16). 

In the other, the art of pleasing angry ladies is 
described (v. IT). 

Vijjaka has three verses on fate. The first des¬ 
cribes the vicissitudes of all existence, human or 
otherwise. Once the tank was so wide and deep that 
huge elephants sported there with ease ; but now, 
in course of time, it has come to be reduced to such 
a state that there is not even water enough for a 
heron to dive in (v. 18). 

The second metaphorically depicts the inexorable¬ 
ness and inexplicability of human destiny. Human 
beings are being whirled blindly round and round 
on the wheel of care, like a lump of clay, by Provi¬ 
dence—none knows for certain what is going to 
happen to him (v. 19). 

The third verse under this head praises the 
courage and fortitude of great men in times of 
calamity. Just as mountains and oceans survive 
even after universal dissolution, so those men remain 
unshaken even under the greatest misfortunes (v. 20). 

After this comes the verse on the songs sung by 
damsels engaged in husking the rice—songs which are 
mingled with the sounds of the jingling of bracelets 
and deep breathings (v. 21). 

The verse on the campaka-tree describes its mise¬ 
rable state on being planted in the garden of a 
wucked person who does not appreciate its real worth 
and neglects it accordingly (v. 22). 
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The verse on an unnamed tree points out how it 
attracts people with its cool shade and sweet fruits. 
But if it really be not what it appears from a dis¬ 
tance, and be full of poisonous fire in spite of its 
serene and beautiful external appearance, then, of 
course, none will come near it (v. 23). 

These two verses may be taken to be allegorical. 
The first means that the notable virtues of good men 
are not generally appreciated by the world at large ; 
the second means that in this world, things are not 
always what they seem to be, what may appear attrac¬ 
tive from a distance may very often turn out to be 
just the opposite when approached ; that is, in other 
words, distance lends enchantment to the view. 

The next verse describes the morning glory at 
sunrise, when the pollen-purpled bees gladden the 
earth with their hummings (v. 24). 

In the first of the three verses on the rainy season, 
a lady separated from her lover entreats lightning 
not to flash and thereby increase her hankering for 
her lover all the more. It describes the rainy season 
as a season for specially torturing the separated 
lovers, with such accomplices as the cloud, the 
wind and the peacock. They, all being males, do not 
understand the torments suffered by a lady. But 
she, i.e. the lightning, is a female like herself,—so 
she, at least, ought to sympathise with her and 
spare her any further pains (v. 25). 

In the second verse, the rain-bow that adorns the 
sky, is cleverly compared, by means of puns, to the 
fickle heart of a young lady (v. 26). 
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The last is a general description of the rainy- 
season—the season of love-making, when the earth 
is green with grass and the sky dark with clouds 
(v. 27). 

The verse on the spring gives a vivid picture of 
the crimson palasa-flower, the filaments of which look 
like the the flowery how of Cupid (v. 28). 

The last verse of Yijja in our list gives some sort 
of a problem for solution. Why should a sea be 
given all such grand epithets as pathodhi, jaladhi, 
payodhi, udadhi and varidhi, when it utterly dis¬ 
appoints all thirsty travellers who want to drink its 
water (v. 29). 

Yijja was perhaps the greatest, the most well- 
known and the most versatile of Sanskrit poetesses. 
Her verses are found quoted in numerous anthologies 
and rhetorical works. She herself was concious 
of her powers and very self-confident, and even went 
to the extent of styling herself as Sarasvatl incar¬ 
nate. 1 Dhanadadeva pays her a great compliment 
for her erudition and poetic genius. 2 

Yijja/s verses possess all the qualities of high class 
Sanskrit poetry. They bear eloquent testimony to 
her natural power of expression, her graceful diction, 
her self-confident handling of long compounds. 
Simplicity is not one of her virtues. On the contrary, 
she usually aims at high-sounding effects and revels 
in displaying mastery over language. The results 

lf ^r-^^TTRf, ©to.; SP., v. 180, p.29; SHY, 

MS , v. 145, f. 34; SMV., p. 47. 

2. SP., v. 163, pp. 26-27. 
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are not, however, always happy and some of her 
verse? Lave neither much elegance of style nor much 
sweetness of expression. However, this remark is 
not applicable to all her verses, some of which 1 are full 
of rhythm, harmony and musical grace. 

Like Padmavati, she too often makes use of puns 
rather cleverly. 2 

Vijja gives us fine specimens of such figures of 
speech as paryayokta, 3 atisayokti, 4 tulya-yogita, 5 
visesokti, 6 aksepa, 7 samkara (combination of rupaka- 
upama-dlpaka) 8 and svabhavobti. 9 


88. VIKATANITAMBA 

Her verses “Lavanya-sindhur aparaiva keyam 
atra/’ etc., has been quoted by Anandavardhana in 
his Dhvany-aloka. 10 Anandavardhana was well- 
known at the time of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir 
(855-883 A.D.). 11 He mentions the name of Udbhata 13 
who in his turn has been mentioned by Kajasekhara 
(880-920 A.D.). 13 From this we may reasonably 
assume that Vikatanitamba flourished at least in the 
earlier half of the 9th Century A.D., if not earlier 
still. 


1 . 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


E.g., verses 7, 8 and 10, 2. 

V. 3 (103). 4. 

V. 12 (112). 6. 

V. 15 (115). 8. 

V. 21 (121). 

See p. 205, Kavya-mala ed. 

See Kalhana’s Raj Tar., 5. 34. 

Pp. 96 and 10S, Kavya-mala ed. 

KM., Gaekwad’s Or. Series, 3rd ed., p. 16. 


E.g., verses 1, 11, 26. 
V. 11 (111). 

Y. 13 (113). 

V. 19 (119), 
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According to Bhoja, 1 Vikatanitamba was a widow r 
who married again. If the husband of Vikatani¬ 
tamba, first or the second, were really so foolish as 
to pronounce masa (corn) instead of masa (month), 
sakasa in stead of sakasa and to drop ra or sa of ustra, 
as alleged, 2 then surely Vikatanitamba, a poetess of 
distinction, found herself in an utterly hopeless and 
helpless condition. 

A good many verses of Vikatanitamba are 
preserved in different anthologies and rhetorical 
works; of these, eleven are reproduced here. 

Like Graurl, Padmavati and Vijja, Vikatanitamba 
too deals with a variety of subjects:—(1) the King, 
a bride, a woman going to keep her tryst with her 
lover, an indignant lady; (2) the beauty of a lady, 
the waist; (3) meeting between lovers; (4) the bee, the 
nimba-tree; (5) the spring. 

In her first verse in the druta-vilambita metre, 
the lung's rival army is compared, by the use of 

1. Srng Pr., MS., vol. Ill of Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library Catalogues, p. 372. 

2. Namisadhu on'Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara, p. 30, 

“mr firasftaswr: srefr srrf— 

m ^ ^ i 

sr 3T K 3T ^ fe gfidW I II” 

Bboja’s Srngara-praka^a, MS., Madras Govt. MSS. 
Lib., vol. iv, p. 562, also quotes the same verse but the 1 &t 
lino is different. — 

s$*rf 3 k *?t 'f ^frr 11 
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puns, to a young bride,—shy, subdued and not daring to 
show off any valour (v. 1). 

In the second verse, which is in the rathoddhata 
metre, the King is extolled as one whose fame has spread 
all over the world (v. 2). 

In the next verse, a lady who goes out to keep her 
tryst says to her confidante that she is not afraid to go 
out alone, even at the dead of night, because the feather- 
arrowed god of love is her companion (v. 3). 

As is only natural, we find in the next verse, the 
friend of a bride speaks in a very jocular and intimate 

tone to the young husband. She cheers up the husband 

«/ 

and wants him not to fight shy or fall below the standard 

of an ideal husband (v. 4). 

/ * 

<9 ^ 

In the next verse, the friend of an indignant woman 
speaks. The lover is ever innocent, simple, straight¬ 
forward and most devoted to his sweet-heart. Still, she 
exhibited her indignant nature—ignoring the advice of 
friends—what is more,—without taking into considera¬ 
tion the consequences she was dragging herself to. Now 
that the lover has deserted her, what's the good; of her 
crying in the wilderness ? (v. 5). 

In another verse, the poetess cleverly compares an 
young lady to the ocean of beauty (v. 6). The other 
verse under this head is on the slender, .beauty of the 
waist (v. 7), 

* H ST 

The next verse realistically describes the intense joy 
of a lady when her lover comes to her (v. 8). 
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' The verse. on the bee is an anyokti in which the 
greedy bee is dissuaded from courting a jasmine-bud that 
will yield no pleasure to it (v. 9). 

In the following verse the bee is similarly forbidden 
to approach the kefcaki flower which is devoid of honey 
and is full of dust. 

In the last verse, the poetess describes the spring 
which presents even all good things in a malevolent spirit. 
The mango-tree, so inspiring at other times, becomes the 
source of death to a separated lady. It kills her even 
when it unfolds its blossoming sprouts very slightly 
(v. llj. 

Vikatanitamba, too, was a well-known Sanskrit 
poetess, her verses being profusely quoted in numerous 
anthologies and rhetorical treatises. 

Unlike Vijja, she has a simple elegant style. One 
notices the complete absence of long compounds in her 
verses, and a sweetness that arises from the use of very 
simple words alone. Of her Raja^ekhara rightly says, 
"Who that has been entertained by the- writings of 
Vikatanitamba does not ignore the sweet honey of the 
words of even his own sweetheart V 

Most of her verses are seusuouS and indelicate to 
modern taste. 


i 

1. % wsfaa**-) Tftrar: i 

fsp3t-3iF0RT *i *ftrsi-*reT 11 

% SMV„ p. 47, v. 92 ; SubhMV., v. 47, p. 59 ; SfftgS’r., 
MS* p. 372, 
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\ ikafanitamba is an adept m rhetorical embellish¬ 
ments. The first verse presents itself as a good 
example of samkara as well as samsrsti. The former 
is a combination of artha-slesa and purnopama; 
and the latter that of sabdalamkara (anuprasa: 
alliteration) and arthalamkara, viz., the above. 
The purnopama in this verse is indeed grand, as there 
is similarity in all respects,* even in number and 
gender. The second stanza also may be reckoned as 
a very good example of samkara and samsrsti, the 
former being a combination of rupaka and preyas 
and the latter that of the vrtty-anuprasa, preyas, 
rupaka and slesa. The fourth is an excellent 
example of the figure of speech drstanta. The sixth 
is a rhetorical marvel in its presentation of the 
samkara arising out of the combination of the figures 
sandeha and atisayokti. The seventh is a superb 
poetic creation presenting an wonderful instance of 
vyaja-stuti. In the eighth verse, we get the figure 
of speech bhavodaya; in the ninth samkara i. e. a 
combination of slesa and paryayokta 1 2 and in the 
last verse the figure of speech visama. ♦ 

Vikatanitamba is no less clever in the employment 
of metre. She adds much grace to one of her verses 
(no. 4), both in meaning and diction, by the use of 
the word mandakranta which is the name of its 
metre as well. The clever employment of an almost 
unknown metre like dohadika 3 in a verse (no. T) 
which really praises the heroine, though apparently 

1. According to some, this will be an example o&samasokti. 

2. A matracchandah see ChanM., v. 261, p. 172. 
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censuring* her, is really a very clever combination of 
the metre and the figure of speech. 

GENERAL TREND OF THOUGHT AND STYLE 
OF THE SANSKRIT POETESSES , 

The subjects of the verses, included in this work, 
may be broadly arranged under twelve heads—viz. 
deity ; human beings; ‘beauty of features, etc.; love ; 
animals, birds and insects; Nature; seasons; trees 
and flowers; inanimate things ; philosophy; religion 
and miscellaneous. 

Of these, love is by far the most popular topic,, 
nearly forty verses being devoted to it. Not a few 
poetesses have written on nothing else. All the 
stages, modes and devices of love have been taken 
up—viz. desertion, separation and quarrel; anger 
and indignation (mana) ; gradual softening and 
approaching the go-between (duti) with messages of 
reconciliation; suspicion, jealously and suspense; 
first meeting and direct pleading; the lover's declara¬ 
tion of the vow of eternal love; and finally, joyful 
re-union. In this connection, a rather unusual verse 
is found on the mana 1 (indignation) of a man. Usua- 
ally in Sanskrit Literature mana is regarded as the- 
special prerogative of the fair sex alone, and paci¬ 
fication the bounden duty of men. One of our poet¬ 
esses, however, has given a reverse picture. 2 

I. The word mana cannot be exactly translated into English. 
The English words like 'anger 5 , 'indignation, 5 etc. do not 
express th^bxaet idea. 

2. Sila Bhattarika, v, k 2 (79), p. 35. 
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Various other types of love, too, have been treated, 
such as, the refined love of a shy bride, the crude love 
of a forward rustic woman, the bold love of a lady in 
tryst, and the stolen love of an unchaste woman. This 
last topic seems to be very popular with our poete¬ 
sses, and no less than seven verses are found on this 
theme. What strikes us here is that nowhere is a 
single word of condemnation uttered against this 
perverted species of humanity. On the contrary, the 
poetesses seem rather to revel in the theme and their 
verses on this topic are all very fine productions, 
tinged with lyrical touches and musical grace. 

Another feature that strikes us is that only the 
grosser sensuous aspects of love have been dwelt on 
by our poetesses. Of course, this is not a speciality 
of these poetesses alone, but is the common tendency 
of many Sanskrit poets too. There are half a dozen 
verses on surata-keli and though beautiful, they are 
rather indelicate for modern taste. The verses on the 
playful conversations between lovers, too, are often 
guilty of gross indelicacy. 

A third noticeable feature is that in the verses 
no complaints have been made against men by the 
poetesses. On the contrary, even at the time of the 
greatest suffering, the whole blame is put on the 
women themselves and never on men. This, indeed, is 
an inherent trait of women of all climes and times. 

The next popular theme is the description of 
female beauty to which familar and interesting topic 
nearly twenty verses have been devoted. Nearly 
every feature has been considered from hair down 
to toe-nails, described by mea^s of ingenious compari- 
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sous. There are only two verses on the beauty of 
man. 1 

The delineation of the different types of human 
beings, too, is a favourite subject of the poetesses. Six 
different types have been considered, viz. King, poet, 
greedy man, miser, crook and leper, illustrating 
different sentiments of wonder, pathos, and disgust. 
Among these, the verses on the King and his 
majesty are most numerous, more than a dozen 
being devoted to this topic out of the total nineteen 
under this head. This may be due to the fact that 
many of these poetesses were court-poetesses favoured 
by the King, and often on intimate terms with him. 
What is mainly dwelt on in this connection is the 
sterner mood of the King as a conqueror of enemies, as 
a dispenser of justice, as an upholder of the principles 
of morality and religion,—there being only two 
verses 2 that portray his beauty and softer mood as 
relaxing from his serious duties and indulging in 
his favourite pastime. As natural, masculine qua¬ 
lities always appeal more to the feminine heart than 
mere effeminacy. 

Nature—the eternal source of inspirations to poets 
of all ages—too is equally popular with our poetesses, 
there being ten verses on Nature and nine on 
the seasons. The verses on Nature include such * 
phenomena as the dawn, sun-rise, sun-set, morning- 

1. Vijja, v. 12 (112), p. 47 and Tribhuvanasarasvatl, 
y. 1 (86), p 39. 

2 Padmavatl, v. 1 (51), p. 22. Tribhuvanasarasvatl, v. 

1. (86), p. 39. 
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breeze, moon-rise, stars and rumbling cloud. The 
seasons dwelt on are the summer (three verses), the 
rainy season (four verses) and the spring (three 
verses). The tendency to personify is a noticeable 
feature in these verses, such as dawn personified as 
Cupid’s daughter coming to adore LaksmI, morning- 
bre eze as au ardent lover, night as a lady waving 
auspicious light and so on. 

Topics like animals and birds, etc., trees and 
flowers, and inanimate objects have received but 
meagre attention, there being not more than four 
verses undei each head. Some of them are allegori¬ 
cal . 1 

So far as regards the mundane world. 

As regards the supra-mundane, philosophical and 
religious topics are openly neglected, most of the 
poetesses being utterly indifferent to the world beyond. 
To them, the lord of a woman’s heart—her lover—is 
far more important than the Supra-mundane Lord; 
the ordinary human problems of love and separation, 
■joys and tears than the solemn problems relating 
to the other world. Under the head of philosophy, 
only one subject has been taken up, viz. human 
destiny on which there are altogether five verses, two 
on the momentariness of all mundane objects, and 
the rest on the vicissitudes of human existence and 
the blindness and helplessness of man under the 
inexorable wills of Providence. 

1. e. g. SarasvatUs verse on the ketaki (76), p. 33, 
Vijja’s on the campaka-tree (122), p. 52 and Subbadza’s on 
nnlk. (85), p. 38. 
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Under the head religion, there is a single verse, a 
motherly advice to young people to turn their minds 
to the nest world. This is the only didactic poem in 
this volume. Besides this, there are some customary 
eulogistic verses on Siva, Krsna, Han, Sarasvati, 
SuminaksI and Avalokitesvara. Except one verse on 
Siva’s Maha-bhairava aspect, 1 all the rest dwell on 
the softer, serene and gracious moods of the deities. 

On the whole, it may he said that these Sanskrit 
poetesses of India pose neither as philosophical 
teachers, nor as religious missionaries; and do not 
aim to impart to the readers any abstruse message 
of morality, knowledge o# emancipation through 
their verses. They write poetry for the sake of 
poetry-writing and do not make poetry a vehicle of 
something else, - art for art’s sake is their motto. 
They delight in and love this mundane world of ours, 
with its sun and moon and all the boundless wealth 
of JNTature, trees and flowers, men and animals, love 
and strife, and it is this delight alone that they ex¬ 
press spontaneously in their verses. Hence, their 
verses are lyrical rather than reflective, sentimental 
rather than serious, sensuous rather than intellectual, 
indicative rather than injunctive, lively rather than 
lofty. 

As regards style, simplicity and sweetness are the 
two pre-dominating features. Except Vijja, none 
ventures to play with long, high-sounding words and 
compounds, but contents herself with short and 
simple expressions. Hence their verses all have a ring 


1. Cinnamna, v. 1, (14), pp. 6-7. 
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■of sincerity, spontaneity and easy grace. Charming 
musical effects have been secured in most of the 
verses by the harmonic arrangement of words, and 
by the clever use of onomatopoetic words and 
alliterations. * 

As regards metre and rhetoric, skill in versifica¬ 
tion has been shown by most of the poetesses, and 
verses have been written in good many metres in¬ 
cluding some rarely used ones such as kala-bharini 
and dohadika. In some places metres have been 
specially chosen for expressing appropriately parti¬ 
cular themes like separation, pathos and so on. 

* 

Rhetorical embellishments, though resorted to in 
many places, have not been used inordinately. Of 
these devices, puns, metaphors and similes, and alli¬ 
terations are the most favourite ones. 

SANSKRIT POETESSES KNOWN 
ONLY BY NAME 

Besides the above, there are some poetesses, known 
to us, at present, only by name. Except some tradi¬ 
tional verses attributed to some of them, none of their 
works is available. Short accounts of a few of them 
are given below: — 

1. KIMALILI. 

2. KANAKAVALLI. 

3. LALIT1NGI. 

4. MADHURANGI. 

5. SUN AND A. 

6- VIMALANGI. 
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These poetesses have been mentioned in the Bfija- 
sekhara-carita. 1 Bajasekhara was a contemporary of 
Bajendra Cola (1004-1016 A.D.), as mentioned in the 
same work. So they cannot be later than this date. 
Of these, Lalitangi, Madhurahgi and VimalangT 
hailed from Malava. 

7. PRABBUDEVI LIT I 

We know of her from a eulogistic verse of the 
great poet and rhetorician Bajasekhara (880-920 A.D ). 
It is stated in this that she belonged to the Lata 
country, i.e. modern Guzrat. Here a great tribute is 
paid to her poetic genius and all-round versatility. 
Thus, though not living, she is said to live in the 
hearts of men by virtue of her superb poetic merit; to 
be an expert writer of love-poems and an adept in all 
branches of arts. 2 


8. VAIJAYANTI 

She was also called Jayantl. Like Priyamvada, she 
flourished in Faridpur in the 17th Century A. D. and 
was the daughter of one Murabhatta. She was an 
expert Sanskrit scholar and specially proficient in the 
Mimamsa philosophy. She was married to Krsnanatha 

1. MS.; See A descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Government Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, Vol.XXI, 
1918, p. 8167, no. 12206. 

2. rr ^ i 

wisfg ; 

SHY., MS., f. 34, V. 132; SMY., GOS., p. 47. 
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who, too, was a great scholar. VaijayantI was a re¬ 
nowned poetess to whom a large number of verses are 
attributed. 1 Many traditional stories are current 
m her name. She was the joint author of the work 
called Ananda-latika-campu, as her husband Krsna- 
nfitha explicitly mentions in the work itself that 
he collaborated with his wife in its composition. 2 
However, in the present form of the work, it is not 
possible to demarcate their respective contributions. 

0. VIJAY1NK1 

Another poetess of whom we know 7 from one of 
Rajasekhara’s veises 3 is Vijayahka, who flourished 
in Ivarnata 4 not later than the 10th Century A.D. 
She is eulogised as the goddess of learning incarnate 


1. e.g. 

(i) 

(u) TO-TOT TO TO : ^TbcfTcU Uf TO I 

V * 

INTUIT 33TT II etc. 

2. 1w I 

3. *RTOfa TOfeV fsRRTfT I 

?n to- u 

SHV., MS., ff. 33-34, v. 131, SMAh, GOS., p. 47. 

4. A district that roughly corresponds to the plateau 
ol‘ South Central India. 
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and as ft peer to Kalidasa in the "V aidarbhi style. 
Some verses are traditionally attributed to her. 1 

KAVYAS OF TEE SANSKRIT POETESSES* 

There are some complete works by Sanskrit 
poetesses. We note below six such works of which 
one is a campu (prose-poetry) and the rest poetical 
-compositions. 

1 . EEVAKUMaBIKI, mother of King Samgrclma- 
simha, of Rajputana, 

Her Vaidyanatha-prasada-prasasti, an historical 
poem, was composed for celebrating the opening- 
ceremony of the temple dedicated to Vaidyanatha. 

2. GA XGIDEVI, Queen of Vira Kampana, also 
called Kamparaya y of Vijayanagar. 

She also composed an historical poem called 
Madhura-vijaya, celebrating her husband's conquest 
of the city of Madhura, known now as Madura. 

3. LAKSMI RIJNI, Queen of Malabar . 

Her poem Santana-Gopala-kavya is based on 
a story contained in the tenth chapter of the 
Bhagavata-purana. 

•3 

1. The following verse is attributed to her • — 

ftai jjfa- firar u 

* For fuller accounts of these and translations of selected 
passages, see vol, 4 of this series—Sanskrit Poetesses, Part B. 
In the press. 
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4. MAJDHUBAVaKI, court-poetess of thMTanjore 
King Raghundtha. 1 

She translated King Raghunatha’s Andhra* 
Ramayana into Sanskrit at liis request. 

5. BAM A BHA Dll A MBA , of the court of Raghn- 

ndtha . 

Her work Raghunathabhyiidaya is an historical 
poem, dealing with the conquest of Raghunatha, son 
of Acyutaraya, of Tanjore. 

6. T IBUMALAMBA, Queen of Acuytaraya, of 
Tanjore. 

She too deals with history to some extent, hut 

1 / * 

gives us really the romance and wedding of King 
Acyutaraya, her husband, and Varadambika. 

Like the isolated verses, these complete poems, too, 
of the Sanskrit poetesses amply testify to the great 
poetic genius and erudition of the women of ancient 
India. 

MODEBN POETESSES 

The traditional fame of the Sanskrit poetesses may 
be shown to have been emulated even by several 
modern poetesses who have produced works of great 
merit. A brief notice of some of them is given here. 

t, 

1. ANASVYA KAMALIBaI bapat 

She is a Marathi lady who has composed the 
Sridatta-pahcamrta, a prayoga or a treatise on the 
ritualistic worship of Dattatreya. The first two 
chapters are original compositions of the poetess 
herself, while the rest are mere compilations from 
various sources. The work is primarily for the 

1. See Intro, p. NVIIl. 
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Marathi people, as copious Marathi translations and 
explanations abound. 

S. BALJLMBIKI 

Sister B. Balambal, daughter of late Dr. A. R. 
Vaidyanatha Sastriyar, belongs to the Madras presi¬ 
dency. Her mother is a Sanskrit scholar and it is 
from her that she learnt Sanskrit. 1 

She composed several Sanskrit works, such as the 
(1) Subodha-Rama-carita, a condensed summary, in 
a very easy language, of the Ramayana in poetry, m 
which the uttara-kanda is not dealt with; (2) Arya- 
Ramayana, another summary of the same epic. The 
style is very simple and lucid; (3) Gana-kadamba, 2 a 
collection of beautiful, musical, alliterated and 
graceful metrical compositions, 3 and (4) Devl-traya- 
trnnsan-mala, published recently. 


3 . BANUMaMBa, vebnblakamti 
She hails from Nellhrupur, Madras and is a dis¬ 
ciple of Brahmananda Sarasvatl in whose praise she 


1. See preface to Balambika’s Subodha-Rama-carita, 
1. 1, for this and other informations regarding her. 

2. Tamil and Grant ha characters. 

3. e. g. the opening verse. 


f5 ^ 

W-SRT'W cf 


($) 

(w) 

($) 

etc. 



has composed a work called Brahmananda-Sarasvati- 
Svami-paduka-pujana. It is interspersed witli prose 
passages, as is natural in prayogas and paddliatis. 
Here tlie poetess tenders her most sincere offerings 
to her guru. 

She has composed other works too, such as the 
Samkara-Bhagavat-pada-sahasra-namavali. This, too, 
like the above is a hymn in praise of the famous 
Advaitin Samkara. Here the poetess has coined a 
thousand different names m reference to Samkara/s 
multifarious activities and achievements. These 
verses make a pleasant reading. 

A third similar work of Hanumamba lsDatta-puja- 
glta-kadamba, a paddhati of worship of god Datta- 
treya in musical verses. The poetess displays in this 
booklet a sound knowledge of the various ragas and 
raginls. 


A JXANASUXDABI 

Jnanasundari, a dancing girl of Kumbakonam, 
was a poetess of renown who passed away nearly 
thirty years ago. She was honoured with the title 
Ilaviratna by the Mysore Court. She was a pupil 
■of Kuppusvamin Sastrin. 

, From her own statement we come to know that 
. -she composed several works. One of her works, 
Halasya-campu in six stavakas, celebrates the Saiva 
cult of Madura. She displays a considerable mastery 
over the Sanskrit language, though her style is not 
always very lucid. Her composition is marked with 
alliterations. 
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5. KLM1KSI 

Kamaksi, daughter of Pahcapagesarya and wife 
of G. A. Muthukrishna Iyer, comes from Tanjore. 
She is a learned lady and specially versed in the 
Kalidasian Literature. She has composed a small 
poem called Paraa-carita, cleverly using the words 
and phrases of Kalidasa. 

6. MANJDAYAM DSITI ALAMELAMM1 

This Southern Indian poetess has composed a 
sAll work called Biiddha-caritamrta, an epitome of 
the Buddha’s life. She has a simple style. 

7. BIEHAPJRIYa 

She is the queen of Visvanatha Devavarman of 
Orissa, son of Paghunatha Devavarman. 1 

She is the joint author with her husband of a 
poetical composition called Padha-Govinda-sarad-rasa 2 
or the autumnal sports of Radha and Krsna. She has 
also composed a learned commentary called Padha- 
priya on her husband’s Pukminl-parinfya, a poem in 
11 cantos about Pukminl’s marriage with Krsna. 

8 . BAM IB 11* 

The poetess Pamabai was born at Gahgamula in 
Maisura (Mysore). Her father’s name was Ananta 
Suri 4 and mother’s Amba. 5 

1. See Visvanatha 5 s Rukmim-parinaya, p. 428. For 
other informations about the royal family, see Kavi-vam^avali 
by Visnuratha, appended to the book, pp. 389 ff. 

2. Onya character . 

3. Reproduced, in an abbreviated form, from J, B. 
Okaudhuri 5 s article in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1939. 

4. See p. 53, v. 2. o. See p. 53, v. 2. 
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Her work, called Laksmlsvara-eampu-kavya, was 
published in 1SQ1 of the Saka era, i.e., 1879-80 A.D. 
Hence it is probable that onr poetess was born about 
the middle of the 19th Century A.D. 

When the King of Mithila (Darbhanga) went to 
Calcutta on some business, he invited our poetess to 
his court and honoured her highly. Pleased at this, 
she promised the King that she would compose a 
poetical work about the events and festivities in 
connection with his accession to the throne. It is tins- 
that led to the composition of the Laksmisvara-campu- 
kavya. 1 This is her first work. We do not as yet 
know of any other work by her. From the very fact 
that she was highly honoured by the King of Dar¬ 
bhanga, it is evident that she must have been very 
well-known as a learned and cultured woman of her 
time; specially so, when we find that though a native 
of South India, her fame spread as far as Calcutta 
and Darbhanga. 

The Laksm|j^ara-campu-kavya contains five stava- 
kas or cantos. It begins with a description of the 
city of Darbhanga followed by a short account of 
the King, father of Laksmlsvara. Then it goes on to 
describe the birth of Laksmlsvara and the festivities 
in connection with it, the boyhood of Laksmlsvara, 
the death of the old King and the self-immolation 
of the Queen on the funeral pyre. 

The second canto records the education of LaksmI- 

* 

svara at Benares and his marriage, on return, with 
Bajyasrl, a girl of high birth and culture. The 


1. See p. 2, Introduction. 
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marriage celebrations are described at length. The 
canto ends with the happy picture of the King 
enjoying the companionship of his loving wife and, 
at the same time, discharging his royal duties with 
scrupulous care and great merit. 

However, at the request of the Queen, the King 
decides to leave off his royal duties for a short while 
and go for a holiday to a lovely garden-house. 

The third canto contains a vivid and charming 
description of the honeymoon of the royal couple,— 
J^loving bride-groom, a devoted bride and lovely 
spring,—what more is needed to make a perfect pic¬ 
ture? Woman-like, our poetess does her best to 
portray the picture with sympathetic life-like touches. 
In this canto, specially, the poetess displays a 
considerable poetic and artistic genius. Her superb 
description of the spring and the sun-set., the moon¬ 
lit nights, etc. prove her to be a wonder-poetess of 
Nature. 

The fourth canto, too, contains som^ovely pen-pic¬ 
tures of Nature. It begins with a beautiful descrip¬ 
tion of morning, with the gentle wind rustling 
and frolicking through the green foliage, lotuses 
blooming forth in tanks, and birds singing sweetly as 
if chanting eulogies of the King. Then follows a 
realistic account of the hunting expedition of the 
King. He goes to a deep forest where the thick 
leaves are constantly being joined together by the 
wind as if the sylvan goddess is with joined palms 
rendering her homage to the King. 

The fifth and last canto contains an account of 
the festivities in connection with the King’s corona- 
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tion. Laksmisvara is depicted as engaged in heavy 
royal duties, sparing no pains to further the well- 
being of his subjects. At an auspicious moment he 
was acclaimed King by all court-officials and foreign 
representatives. Pomp and festivities continued for 
a good many days. Here the book ends. 

The poetess has, in this book, told us about the 
closing period of the life of the hero’s father, about 
the hero’s birth, education, marriage, recreation, 
skill in royal duties and great popularity. But sbe 
could, surely, have enlightened us also on a good 
many historically important events in the life of 
Laksmisvara from his birth to accession, but un¬ 
fortunately does not. Of the five cantos, the first 
two cantos alone contain accounts of some ordinary 
events of his life, but the last three cantos are practi¬ 
cally devoid of events. It is for this reason, that 
in these three cantos, the poetess, in the absence of 
any historical events, has to have recourse continually 
to descriptions <ff natural scenery and so on, and to 
introduce some distractions, leaving out the main 
theme. Thus, the poetess fails to supply an unin¬ 
terrupted chronology of the childhood and youth of 
Laksmisvara, and specially from the third canto 
onward, the inquisitive reader very naturally longs 
to have at least some bits of historical information, 
and not mere poetic imagination. In the third 
canto, we find the spring in its full glory; the sun 
rises and sets, so does the moon; the morning comes 
again ;—but he whose presence we eagerly wait for, 
does not come to us as we would have liked him to 
djgpno light is thrown on his life or feelings,-^-for 
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her, Nature is all, men nothing. In the fourth 
canto too, though we meet Laksinisvara once more, 
yet come to know nothing about him,— as the poetess 
at once sends him out hunting, which is a very 
common occurrence in the life of all kings—ancient 
or modern. The hero of these last three cantos, thus,, 
is a model King of all ages—a King rejoicing with 
his dear bride in pleasure-gardens, a King going to 
hunt, a King acclaimed by his subjects—but the 
special events in the life of Laksmlsvara, his peculiar 
traits and habits, his individuality, in short, are 
left neglected. 

Hence, we cannot but conclude that although the 
Laksmisvara-campu-kavya contains some excellent 
poetical passages and descriptions of Nature and is, 
on the whole, well written,—sweet in thought and 
language—yet it is painfully lacking in descriptions 
of actual historical events, and therefore, dis¬ 
appoints the reader, who, from the introduction, 
expects a true picture of the State of Darbhanga 
more than half a century ago. Woman-like, our 
poetess prefers free thought to fixed truth, fancy to 
fact, imagination to information. She is a poetess 
through and through, but no historian. 

But our poetess, though not a historian, proves 
herself very clever in rhetoric. She adheres to the 
principles of the Pancali riti—a rifci in between the 
Gaudl and Vaidarbhl 1 . So far as the qualities 
{gunas) go, her composition is marked with samata 
« 

1 Sahitya-darpana, chap. IX, p. 467-68 of the Nirnaya- 
sagara ed. 
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and kanti 1 . She is quite free from vulgarity (gra- 
rnyata) and sweetness (madhurya) prevails m her 
both in sound and sense. Only rarely she takes re¬ 
course to samadhi. 2 As regards embellishments 3 , 
she furnishes us excellent examples of svabhavokti, 4 
upama 5 , rupaka 6 , utpreksa 7 , arthantara-nyasa, 8 vibha- 
vana 9 , vyatireka 10 and asis 11 . From the point of view 
of word-embellishments, 12 our poetess has a strong 
liking for alliteration 13 , which is, in fact, a peculiar 
feature of the book. Her merit in this respect is 
superbly displayed when she employs at ease words 14 
of similar or almost similar sounds but with different 
meanings. The fifth canto of the book is adorned 
with various sorts of artificial verse-forms viz. 


1. For samata and kanti, see Jvavyadarsa, chap. I, 
v. 47 f.; op. cit, 85 t. 

2. e. g. p. 25, v. 16 “Dantura” 3. Arthalamkaras. 

4. e. g. p. 2-3, v. 6t, p. 16, v. 14 f 

5. e. g. p. 11, v. 46, p. 15, v. 10, p. 22, v. 2-4. for prati- 

vastupama, see p. 9, v. 10, paronomatic simile (slistopama), 
see p. 19, v. 25 f. 

6. e. g. p. 5, v. 9. 

7. e. g. p. 24, v. 14; p. 36. v. 16. 

8. p. 32, v. 44; p. 38, v. 26. 9. p. 32. v. 45-46. 

10. p. 46, v. 21. 11. p 1, v if. 

12. Sahdalamkaras. 

13. e. g. Samarodbhata-satru-pratibhata-vikata-visam- 

kata-kataka-kamtaka-parivrta. Sura-vara-kari-puskara-slka- 
ra-seka-dvigunita. Sudha-sitata^a-vikasa-cumbi, etc. 

14 e. g. p. 1, Krta-iakala-ripn-janadara-bhanga-Dar- 

bhanga-namni nagari, p. 2, prakramakaram iva abdhi- 
sunoh; p. 9, Yirajamanam pararajamanam. 
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cakra-bandha 1 visrhgataka-bandha 2 , padma-bandlia", 
muraja-bandha 4 , naga-bandha 5 , gomutrika-bandha 6 , 
gavaksa-bandha 7 , and so on. It is ■undoubtedly true 
that all sucli artificial devices often hamper the 
spontaneous flow of poesy, yet it must be admitted at 
the same time that the motive which led her to adopt 
them, viz. showing off her skill in and mastery over 
the language and versification, has been fulfilled 
successfully. It is indeed no laughing matter to set 
forth her own name 8 , her father’s name 9 and so forth 
through such devices. 

Ramabal shows herself expert in the employment 
of metres too. Sometimes we find that she mentions 
the name of a particular metre,—such a*s rathod- 
dhata, 10 puspitagra, 11 praharsinl, 12 etc. in some parti¬ 
cular verse—without damaging the actual theme of 
the verse and actually uses that particular metre in 
that verse. This must, indeed, be admitted to be an 
indication of great skill. 

Her skill in composing various forms of poetry 18 
is manifest from the examples she furnishes m this 
work. 

1. p 48, v. 30; p. 52, v 43; cp. Magha’s Sisupala- 
vadha, Chap XIX for these devices. For similar devices in 
later Roman poetry, cp. Martial i. e. 86. 9 f. 


2. 

p. 48, v. 31 

3. p. 48, v. 33 

4 pp. 48-49, v. 33 

5. 

p 49, v. 34 

6. p. 50, v. 36 

7. p. 50, v. 37 

8. 

See appendix p 

1 f. 


9. 

See appendix, p 

S 

10. p. 46, verse 36 

11. 

p. 26, Verse 21 


12. p. 41, verse 39 

13. 

For the meaning of technical terms yugmaka, samda- 


nitaka (also called vkSesaka and tilaka), See Sahitya-darpana, 
chap VI, Nirnaya-sagara ed. p. 371. Yugmaka, e. g. pp. 25-26, 
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Unfortunately, however, the printing of the book 
is very defective. Nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc., have 
been unaccountably joined together as one word. 
Again, words have been separated just as unaccount¬ 
ably; no proper punctuation has been given; in short, 
the book is really unreadable. Under these circums¬ 
tances it is not fair to criticise the poetess for all the 
defects traceable. Still, we notice here a few for 
which the poetess seems responsible. 

In verse 11 of the 3rd canto, 1 the second quarter 
has been hyphenated with the third i.e. the two padas 
form parts of the same compound. But such a 
compound is not desirable. In the second verse of 
the same canto 2 , the particle “tara/’ in the second 
line has been used before the verb “virejuh,” but it 
ought to have been used after the verb. In the fourth 
canto (verse 6) in connection with the auspicious 
eulogy of the King by the baids, 3 the harsh cawing 
of crows has been mentioned, but such a description 
fits in neither with an invoking of auspiciousness, nor 
with the accepted codes. 

Inspite, however, of all these defects, we must say 
that our poetess has succeeded creditably in her first 
attempt at poetical composition. Her thought and 
style have much to commen d themselves to the lovers 
of poetry and her metre and versification to the expert 
in rhetoric. 


verses 19-20; p. 8, verses 33-34. Samdanitaka pp. 52-53, verses 
1-3. Kulaka pp. 22-24, verses 5-10 Magha gives us 
examples of kulakas containing more than 10 verses. 

1. P. 24. 2. P. 22. 


3. P.34. 
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0. SBIDEVI BALABIJNl 

She wrote a treatise called the Oampii-Bliagavata, 
a short summary of the Bhagavata-purana m prose 
and poetry. 

10 SUN AM AN I DEVI 

She has composed a work called Kamaksamrta, a 
religious treatise. 

11. SUN BAB AY ALU 

Sundaravalll, a Mysore poetess, was the daughter 
of Narasimha Ayengar and pupil of Kasturi Rahga- 
carya. She composed the Ramayana-campu-kavya \ in 
six cantos, corresponding to the kandas of the great epic. 

12. TBIVENI 


TrivenI, a Southern Indian poetess, flourished 
about a century ago. She was the daughter ot 
Ananta Acarya, of TJdayendrapura, author of the 
Yadava-Ragbava-Pandaviya. She was married to 
Venkata Acarya of Srlperumbudur. Owing to the 
untimely death of her husband and only son, she led 
to the life of a recluse towards the end. 


She was a prolific writer and composed a good 
many treaties : — 


i. LaksmI-sahasra 

ii. Ranganatha-sahasra 

iii. Suka-sandesa 

iv. Bkrnga-sandesa 
y. Rangabhyudaya 

vi. Sampatkumara-vijaya 

vii. Rangarat-sainudaya 

viii. Tattva-mudra-bhadrodaya 


1 

b 

i 

j 

1 

b 

J 

1 

b 

J 

1 

b 

J 


Poems of 
devotion. 
Lyrical poems. 

Poems 

Drama 


1 Telugu Character. 



PRAKRIT POETESSES. 


An account of the Sanskrit poetesses certainly 
remains incomplete without a few words about their 
sisters who wrote in Prakrit. So we are here adding 
a brief notice about 9 celebrated Prakrit poetesses, 
whose verses, numbering 16, are reproduced in this 
volume. 

All of them, except Avantisundari, 1 have been 
quoted by King Satavahana, also called Hala. Sata- 
vahana, again, has been referred to by Bana. who flour¬ 
ished in the first half of the 7th Century A.D. 
Therefore, these Prakrit poetesses must be much 
prior to this date. 

1. ANULAESMI 

# 

Four of her verses are given here, of which three 
are love-poems. In the first verse, we find the realis¬ 
tic picture of an unchaste woman, making an artful 
advance to the young, innocent and devoted husband 
of another woman. Well knowing the psychology of 
men and their tendency to succumb to flattery, this 
evil-minded woman tries to win him over by compli¬ 
menting him on his good looks and styling him as a 
great lady-killer. 

In the second verse, we see that the inexperienced 
young man has fallen a prey to the snares of the 
vamp, but is still in a hesitating frame of mind and 
rather diffident, fearing his own inexperience, and 
so the woman tries to encourage him. W^ant of ex¬ 
perience, she points out with pretended fervour, is 

1. For the date of Avantisundari, see infra . »' 
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not a handicap to the course of sincere love—what 
counts is real affection and nothing else. 

In the third verse we find that the coquette has, at 
last, gained her nefarious object. Glowing with 
pride at her own success, she vividly describes to her 
friend their passionate love-making. 

The last verse of AnulaksmI is a fine description 
of a withered banyan tree on which bevies of parrots 
were sitting. Mistaking, from a distance, the green 
bodies of those parrots for leaves, and their red beaks 
for fruits, weary travellers hastened towards the tree 
for resting in the shade. But as soon as they appro¬ 
ached it, the parrots all flew away, revealing the bare 
trunk and every one laughed. This verse may be 
taken to be allegorical, reminding us of the sad fate 
of the jackdaw in a peacock’s feathers. 1 

AnulaksmI proves herself to be a wonderful painter 
of human passions and weaknesses. The ways and 
subtle devices of an unchaste and unscrupulous 
woman—how she advances step by step, how she takes 
advantages of human weaknesses and at last gains 
her object—are very realistically sketched by her. 

2. ASULADDHI 

Both the verses of this poetess, included here, 
portray the miserable plight of women, separated 
from their husbands or lovers. The first illustrates the 
mood-type called prosita-bhartrka or one whose 
husband is away to a foreign country. Such a lady 
feels the pangs of separation, all the more intensely, 
at the very sight of the kadamba-flower,—the flower 

1. For a second interpretation of the verse, see Ganga- 
dhara Bhatta’s comm, on it. 
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which blooms during the rainy season, the season that 
produces an intense hankering 1 for one's beloved one. 

The second verse gives the picture of a clever mes¬ 
senger-maiden, trying to soften the heart of the man 
and bring about a reconciliation between the lovers. 

S. A VANTISUNDARI 

She was the wife of the famous poet Bajasekhara 1 
and perhaps identical with the sister of Dhana- 
pala. 2 She was a fine gem of the Cahuvan family. 5 
Bajasekhara states m the Karpura-manjari that the 
drama was staged at her request. Her opinions on 
some abstruse rhetorical questions have been quoted 
thrice by her husband in his Kavya-mimamsa. 3 4 She 
has also been quoted by Hemacandra in his Desi- 
nama-mala 5 , while citing instances where Avanti- 
sundari had different opinions from him. Thus, three 
of her Prakrit verses are preserved to us. From the 
instances cited in the Kavya-mlmamsa and from the 
importance attached to her opinions on Sanskrit 
rhetoric by her husband, it seems that she must have 
been a Sanskrit rhetorician and poetess of outstand¬ 
ing 1 merit like him. 

1. See prastavana to the KarMan. v. 11, p. 10. 

2. See PaiLNM., v. 277. Dhanapala states that he 
composed the work for his younger sister Sundari [of Avantl], 

3. Probably she, a Ksatriya by caste, had a romantic 
mai’riage with the Brahmana poet RajaSekhara. 

4. GOS., pp. 20, 46 and 57. See also KP., ed. by M. 
Vidyaratna, 1909, p. 285. See i. n. 7, p. 66. 

5. Also called De^x^abda-samgraha or Ratnavali. 
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The three verses of Avantisundarl, given here, 
are all love-poems. The first portrays a virahmi, a 
girl separated from her lover. Thinking that he has 
quite forgotten her, she laments that once, for his 
sake, she did not hesitate to face even the risk of being 
condemned as a forward and shameless woman and 
went so far as to go to him openly before her elders. 
But cruel as he is, he has forgotten even that. 

The second verse, portraying a virahin or a man 
separated from his sweetheart, gives the other side 
of the picture. It shows that the girl is misjudging 
her lover, who is always pining for her and thinking 
of her lovely lotus-face, in a frame of profuse bee- 
black curls. 

The last verse gives the happy picture of a loving' 
couple in which the husband says jokingly, evidently 
as a retort to his wife*s complaint that he has forgot¬ 
ten her, that he lives only for her sake, only by 
drinking the fresh beauty of her face. 

The above verses bear ample testimony to the 
great poetic genius of Avantisundarl—her superb 
simplicity, sweetness and charm. A happy use of 
short alliterated words has a rythmic, musical effect. 

4. MIBB AVI 

The single verse of this poetess, reproduced here, 
is a rather humourous one, in which a pert messen¬ 
ger-maiden tries to civilise a boorish lover by enlight¬ 
ening him on the sort of men women admire. 
Women, she points out, never like aggresive lovers— 
those who lord it over their sweethearts, but onlv 
those who are ever forbearing, docile and devoted 
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slaves. Of course, 3t remains an open question 
wlietlier this definition of the messenger-maiden is 
universally true, or whether a cave-man sort of lover 
is sometimes more attractive to the fair sex. 

5. PRAHATI 

Only one of her verses is given here. It illustrates 
the mood-type called svadhlna-patika or wife of a 
docile hen-pecked husband. She can do, she boasts 
to her friends, whatever she likes with her husband,— 
slap him with one hand and embrace him with the* 
other. The wayward and high-handed behaviour 
of a rather unusual type of women is beautifully 
depicted in the verse. 


6. REVA 

The two verses of E-eva both delineate the 
offended mood of women. The first illustrates the 
mood-type called khandita or a woman whose lover 
or husband again and again strays off from the 
straight and narrow path and again and again comes 
back to her for forgiveness. The lady, her patience 
on the breaking point, asks her repentant lover which 
of his sins she is to forgive—his past sins or the 
present or the future ones? 

The second illustrates the type called kalahanta- 
rita, or one who has quarrelled with her lover. 
Offended she leaves him, disregarding his pleadings 
as he hastily follows her. But her back, conscious 
of his presence behind, is horripilated with a thrill 
of ecstasy, and this betrays her real feelings for 
him under all her outward show of anger. 
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Both these gathas are specimens of fine love-poems 
and testify to the keen insight and great power of 
expression of the poetess. 


7. BOH A 

The one verse, given here, of this poetess portrays 
the mood-type called kalahantarita or offended lady. 
Her friend tries to pacify her. Men, she points out, 
may sin, but women cannot, for that reason, play the 
^role of judges and forsake them for ever. Women 
cannot live without men, so they have to forgive 
and forget the misdeeds of their lovers and take 
them back. 


8. 8A8IPBABHA 

Her verse gives just the opposite picture. Here 
a friend remonstrates with an ever indulgent and 
docile lady who is never angry and never averse to 
forgiving her guilty lover again and again. In 
reply she points out, true that she is ever forbearing 
though she knows well his fickleness, true that she 
is over-submissive anti dances to his tunes—yet what 
better can a woman do? A woman cannot live 
without a man, however callous and disloyal he may 
be—a creeper cannot but cling to the tree, though 
the tree may stand immoveable and irresponsive. 

Both this verse and the above beautifully portray 
the inherent magnanimity, tenderness and constancy 
of women—their tendency to overlook the faults and 
weaknesses of their loved ones and remain unshak¬ 
able in their love and loyalty. 
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9. VADDHAVAHI 

Iier verse describes the prosita-bhartrka type, a 
■woman separated from her husband, getting agitated 
at the sight of, what she thinks, the dark clouds of 
the rainy season* but which really, as her friend 
points out, are nothing but the cliffs of the Vindhya 
mountaiu. 

GENERAL TREND OF THOUGHT AND STYLE OF THE 

PRAKRIT POETESSES 

The Prakrit poetesses have left some very fine 
love-lyrics for us to enjoy. With true feminine* 
intuitions, they have penetrated deep into the secrets 
of the lovers’ hearts; and with true womanly 
sympathy, again, they have painted the joys and 
sorrows, successes and disappointments, magnani¬ 
mity and jealousy of the lovers’ world. Their 
delineations are, thus, all very realistic, sincere, and 
unaffected. 

Various mood types of women have been taken 
up,—viz. five out of eight 1 , recognised in rhetorics, 
such as svadhina-patika, prosita-bhartrka, khandita, 
kalahantarita and virahotkanthita. 2 Besides these, 
other types, such as a forward unchaste woman and 
a sweet-tempered forgiving ladj-love, have been 
beautifully described. 

The poetesses are to be specially congratulated 
for their lucidity of style and simplicity and charm 
of expression. 

1 For these see f.n. I, p. 64 

2 For the translation of these terms, see under the 
verses concerned. 
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COMPA BISON OF THE SANSKBIT POETESSES WITH 

THE PEAK BIT POETESSES 

To both the Sanskrit and Prakrit poetesses, love 
is the most engrossing theme; and like their sisters, 
the Prakrit poetesses too, are rather reluctant to 
waste their poetic genius in vain speculations about 
the unknown and the unknowable, in probing into 
a mystery that has remained a mystery eternally and 
must ever remain so. 

The Prakrit poetesses have illustrated two new 
types of love, not found in the verses of the Sanskrit 
poetesses, viz. the amazonian type or the love of an 
over-bearing woman who delights in domineering 
over her lover; and just the opposite type, or the 
love of an extremely docile woman who knows no 
better joy than submitting herself unreservedly to 
her lord’s whims and wishes. The definition of a 
ladies’ darling, too, as attempted by a Prakrit 
poetess, is not found in the Sanskrit verses. 

The Prakrit poetesses seem, on the whole, to be 
more self-restrained than their sisters; and to have 
refrained more from dwelling on the grosser aspect 
of. love. 

Woman-like, the Prakrit poetesses, too, have cast 
no aspersions on the opposite sex. On the contrary, 
they have gladly accepted, as we have seen, the 
inevitable conclusion that, though men are not 
perfect, women cannot be too critical, but must 
always be ready to shoulder the blame, and sacrifice 
their personal feelings for the sake of their beloved 
ones. 
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The verses of both, the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
poetesses are tinged with fine feminine touches,, 
peculiar to the sex. Avoidance of bombastic words 
and phrases, grace and clearness of style, and depth, 
and keenness of insight are common to both. 

COMPARISON OF THE SANSKRIT POETESSES 
WITH THE FEMALE VEDIG SEERS. 

It will be interesting to compare the Sanskrit 
poetesses with the female Rsis or seers, to whom are 
attributed several hymns in the Rg-veda. 1 

Like their sisters who have continued the rich 
tradition, handed down to them, of all-round erudi¬ 
tion, culture and poetic genius, those female Vedic 
seers, too, are imbued with passionate womanly 
desires and feelings, eager to drink to the full all 
the joys" and beauty, funs and frolics that this 

1. As many as 27 female Rsis are enumexated in the 
Brhad-devata of Sannaka II. 89-91. Some of these aie 
merely natural phenomena etc. personified, such as, Ratrl, 
singing a hymn of poetic beauty to herself (x. 127), Surya 
(x. 85), Sraddha (x. 151) Vac (x. 125), Daksina (x. 107) etc. 
all singing hymns to themselves. Some, again, are well 
known mythical figures—such as IndranI (x. 86, 145), Aditi 
(IV, 18), Yarn! (x. 10), Urvasfi (x. 95) etc. Still, however 
traditional their authoresses may be, these hymns finely 
portray feminine ideas and ideals. And fuither, there were, 
undoubtedly, some great female Rsis, celebrated both for 
their poetic genius and religious attainments; otherwise, 
later authorities like Sayana, Saunaka and others would not 
have, all on a sudden, fixed on them as the ‘seers’ of several 
hymns. It is noticeable, in this connection, that neither the 
Bible, nor the Koran attribute any hymn to any female saint. 
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world of ours can offer. To them also* love is the 
all important thing, conjugal happiness the height 
of bliss. And religion to them is but a hand-maiden 
of mundane happiness and well-being. Hence it is 
that we find that the prayers uttered by these female 
seers are all for securing some or other earthly boon— 
such as, suitable bridegroom, love of husband, 
worldly enjoyment and so on—, and never for salva¬ 
tion, religious uplift, or supra-mundane bliss. Thus, 
Visvavara, a married woman, prays to Agni for 
marital happiness and secure life . 1 Ghosa, a prin¬ 
cess, afflicted with leprosy and unable, consequently, 
to get a husband, petiously prays to Asvins, the 
divine physicians, to heal her, as they have healed 
many gods and men before . 2 She is ‘growing old 
at home’; so let them grant her health and youth¬ 
ful beauty/ and help her to get a rich’chieftain 
husband . 4 Let them, further, enlighten her about 
the amorous art and ways of love, of which she is, 
by circumstance, ignorant . 5 The intense pent-up 
desires of an old maid who is, perforce, obliged to 
forego conjugal bliss and domestic life,—her dis¬ 
appointment and suffering—are very beautifully 
and realistically portrayed in the hymn. 

No less human is the hymn sung by Apala 6 whose 
plight resembles that of Ghosa. Suffering from 
skin disease and disowned, for that reason, by her 
husband, she turns to Indra as her only resort, and 


1. RV. V. 28. 

3. Op. cit. X. 39, 3. 
o. Op. cit. X. 40, 11. 


2. Op. cit. X. 39. 

4. Op. cit. X. 40, o. 
6. Op. cit. VIII. 80. 



prays to him to heal her and re-unite her with her 
husband. Her prayer is granted and she is cleansed 
and gets a ‘sun-like skin’ through the grace of Indra. 
The hymn is a forceful representation of the 
longings of a deserted wife for her husband. 

There are other verses of equally sensuous charac¬ 
ter. Kromasa, 1 being condemned of immaturity by 
her husband, assures him to the contrary and dwells 
on her sprouted youthful charm. Similarly, Lopa- 
mudra, 2 wife of Agastya, in a hymn to Rati or 
pleasure, complains of her aged husband’s coldness 
and neglect, and invites him to join her in love. 
‘We have toiled and laboured,’ she says, ‘we are 
getting old, so let us now enjoy life.’ Again, in 
two verses attributed to IndranI, 3 she tries to 
attract her husband by recounting her own beauty 
and allurements in a manner that is scarcely* 
decent. 

( This last ‘seer’ gives us a very fine picture of a 
jealous wife in two hymns. The first 4 is a spell to 
rid the wife of a favoured co-wife or rival. To gain 
her husband for herself alone, she plucks a herb and 
utters incantations so as to blow the rival wife far 
away, and reign supreme herself alone. Every 
line of the hymn breaths forth the deep-rooted 
hatred and malice of a frustrated woman’s heart. 

The second verse, 5 too, is intensely human. Hot 
only can the jealous wife not tolerate a woman 


1. RV. 1.126, 7. 

3. Op. cit. X. 86. 16, 17. 
5. Op. cit. X. 86. 


2. Op. cit. I. 179, 1, 2. 
4. Op. cit. X. 145, 
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rival, but she is equally impatient of her husband’s 
devotion to a man friend as well. Very cunningly, 
she tries to poison her husband’s mind, step by step, 
by various devices. First, she appeals to his self- 
respect and tries to persuade him that his friend is 
usurping his own lawful rights. So let him give up 
tolerance and apathy and avenge himself. Failing 
still to rouse her husband’s anger, she next tries a 
more potent move by appealing to his chivalry and 
valour. Quivering with rage, yet pleased with her 
own charms and attractions , 1 she recounts how she 
has been insulted by his false friend, as if she had 
no husband to protect her. Failing still to incite her 
husband, she at last despairingly tries to allure 
him by her owp beauty and charm, but yet fails. 
The psychology of a jealous wife,—her intense hatred 
even for a male rival to her husband’s affection, her 
extreme cunningness and scheming mind, have been 
so well reflected here as to make one amaze at the deep 
insight of the author of the hymn. 

Just the opposite picture is represented by the 
verse of Sasvati , 2 an affectionate, devoted wife, an 
unselfish, heroic woman, who makes penances for 
her husband’s sins, expiates and frees him, and when 
he is restored to perfect health and manhood, sings 
out in joy. 

One long hymn 3 portrays a newly-married bride 
a#d contains some famous, marriage mantras. The 
consummation of her life lies, the hymn points out, in 

,1. RV. X. 86.4-7. 2. Op. cit. VIII. 1. 34. 

3. Op. cit. X. 85. Attributed to Surya. 
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reigning supreme over lier husbands borne, sur¬ 
rounded by sons and grandsons. 

Motberliness is illustrated by the verse of 
Agastya’s sister 1 where sbe,prays for ber sons, and tbe 
bymns attributed to tbe mothers of Indra 2 in wbicb 
they proudly recount tbeir beloved son’s glorious 
deeds and achievements. 

Besides thus illustrating tbe various stages in a 
woman’s life, other bymns give some other types of 
women. Thus, Godha 3 in a hymn to Indra avows ber 
submissiveness to and utter dependence on tbe deity. 

Another verse 4 delineates a passionate voluptuous 
type of woman, trying to seduce even ber own brother. 

A third 5 depicts an unchaste woman,—how sbe 
bolds a mean opinion of her own sex and lowers it to 
tbe eyes of others too. 6 A faithful envoy is, portrayed 
by a fourth. 7 

Thus, like the verses of tbe Sanskrit poetesses, tbe 
hymns of tbe female seers, as well, deal with a 
variey of subjects, illustrating different stages in a 
woman’s life, such as (1) an old maid wishing to get 
ma’rried (Ghosa), (2) a newly-married bride (Surya), 
(3) an affectionate and loyal wife (Sasvatl), (4) a 
jealous wife (Indram), (5) a voluptuos wife (Romasa 

1. RV. X. 60, 6. 2. Op. cit. IV. 18; X. 153. 

3. Op. cit. X. 134, 6, 7. 

4. Op. cit. X. 10. Attributed to Yami 

5. Op. cit. X. 95. Attributed to UrvasI 

6. Op. cit. X. 95. 15 “There can be no lasting friendship 
with women, the heart of hyenas are hearts of women”. 

Griffith's trans. 

7. Op. cit. X. 108. Attributed to Sarama. 
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and Lopamudra), (6) a sick wife, deserted by lier 
husband (Apala), (T) a contented matron (Visvavara) 
and (8) a proud mother (Agastya’s sister, Aditi and 
Indramatarah); as well as, different types of women, 
such as (1) a humble religious woman (Grodha), (2) a 
vamp (YamI), an unchaste woman (Urvasl) and (4) a 
faithful envoy (Sarama). 

What strikes us in these verses is their extreme 
human interest,—full of animation and vigour, they 
are passionate outbursts from the very depth of a 
feminine heart. 

Nature is not touched as such. But incidentally 
in the hymns, we get some beautiful descriptions of 
night 1 , fire etc. 

If we compare the verses of the Sanskrit poetesses, 
with the hymns of the female seers, we find the same 
spirit, the same tinges of a woman's heart, although 
particular pictures like those of an unmarried maid, 
a proud mother etc, may be lacking in the former. 
These latter hymns are, perhaps, more crude, more 
passionate, more vigorous, more forceful than the 
former verses; while the former are more artistic, 
refined and lyrical than the latter. 

COMPARISON OF THE SANSKRIT POETESSES 
WITH THE BUDDHIST THERIS. 

/ 

Lastly, a few words may be said by way of com¬ 
parison between the Sanskrit poetesses and the 
Buddhist Theris or sisters, 71 2 in number, to whom 

1. RV. X. 127. 

2. Omitting the two poems ascribed to the followers of 
Patacara collectively. 
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are attributed more tban 500 hundred stanzas in the 
Therl-gatha. 1 

It is evident at once that two opposite currents 
of thought run through the verses of the Sanskrit 
poetesses and the Buddhist Therls respectively. The 
Sanskrit poetesses, as we have seen, passionately love 
this sensible w;orld of ours, and are intensely alive to 
all its beauty, joys and varieties, while singularly 
averse to looking beyond to the supra-sensible. The 
Buddhist Therls are just the opposite. They are women 
who have left the world—to them nothing but an 
abode of perpetual sins and sorrows—to seek for some¬ 
thing higher, to secure release from re-births, to 
attain the perfect calm of Nirvana; and while thus 
trying to shut the door against the miseries and 
uglinesses of the world, they had to shut out its joys 
and beauties, novelties and freshnesses as well. Hence 
it is that while the verses of the Sanskrit poetesses 
are rich with a great variety of subjects—Nature, 
Man, Love—those of the Buddhist Therls are some¬ 
times almost monotonous, to the non-Buddhist reader, 
in their reiterations of the same theme, viz. glorifica¬ 
tion of the Buddhist ideals of renunciation and ex¬ 
tinction—Nirvana. Thus, while the Sanskrit poetes- 

1. The question as to whether these Theris were real 
historical personalities, or mere traditional names, need not 
be discussed here. It is enough to hold that these verses 
express the ideals and sentiments of certain saintly women of 
the Buddhisc order. See Winternitz’s Hist, of Ind. Lit. 
Vol II, pp 101 ff, especially p 102 and f. n. 3 there; Mrs 
Rhys David’s Psalms of the Sisters, Introd., especially, p. 
XXIII. 
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ses—poetesses in the truest sense of the term,—display 
an intense love of Nature, the Buddhist Theris, more 
nun than poetess, have utterly neglected this most 
popular theme. So have they neglected Man, and 
although a personal note is frequently struck in these 
autobiographical verses,—such as mother’s sorrow 
at the death of a child, a wife’s suffering at the 
brutalities of her husband and so on,—yet Man as a 
subject, as an object of attention, has never been 
taken up in right earnest. 

In.the same manner, while to the Sanskrit poetes¬ 
ses, full of womanly sentiments, love is the most im¬ 
portant thing, to the Buddhist Theris, it means 
absolutely nothing. The Sanskrit poetesses have not 
hesitated to give vent to their natural inclinations, 
and glorify human love, its beauty and delights. The 
exactly opposite thing is done by the Buddhist 
Theris. To them, passion is at the root of all sufferings 
and the very first thing to get rid of. Again and 
again , 1 the futility of sensuous love, its utter ugliness 
and impurity, are vividly dwelt on. Thus, while the 
verses of the Sanskrit poetesses are rich with the 
subtle fragrance of an intense feminine heart and 
reflect its peculiar joys and sorrows, strifes and tur¬ 
moils, the gathas of the Theris, who have reached 

1. cp. e.g. Khema ■ (52), 139ft’; Gutta (56), 163ft; 
Uppalavanna (64), 224ft; Subha Kammaradlilta (70), 338ft; 
Subha Jivakambavanika (71), 366ft; Sumedha (73), 448ft. etc. 

The figures inside the round brackets indicate the serial 
numbers of the Theris, and those following outside, the 
running numbers of the verses. 
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tlieir goal, voice tlie tranquil content, tlie utter de¬ 
tachments from tlie world of sense, the profound 
indifference to joys and sorrows alike, that are neither 
feminine, nor peculiar to any sex, but belong to the 
Seer alone—a Seer who belongs to no sex in particular, 
to whom universal benevolence is the only thing, 
individual attachments nothing. 

From the very nature of their theme, the gatkas 
of the Theris have an austere simplicity of expression, 
although some of them can really boast of some 
really beautiful similes . 1 Still they lack, naturally, 
the sweetness, music and grace of tbe ornate poetry 
of the Sanskrit poetesses. 

To sum up: while the verses of the Sanskrit 
poetesses display multifarious interests, the gatkas of 
the Theris are one-pointed; the former are more 
objective and concrete, i.e. concerned more with ex¬ 
ternal things, the latter more subjective and abstract, 
or speak more of the inner experience; the former 
sensuous and lyrical, the latter serious and didactic; 
the former eager and alive, the latter earnest and 
■calm; the former peculiarly feminine and individual, 
the latter benevolently universal and indifferent; the 
former simple yet sweet, the latter simple but austere. 
Thus, it is, indeed, very interesting to study side by 
side these two groups of verses—one passionate, the 
other profound, one lively, the other lofty, one 
reverentially silent about the world beyond, the 

1. A very good example is furnished by the poem of 
Patacara (47) 112ff. The poem of Ambapali (66), 2o2f£, too, 
is a beautiful composition, full of rich, artistic imageriecs. 
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other vigorously contemptuous of the world sensible— 
both from the pens of women, yet both so discordant. 

There is, however, a striking point of simi¬ 
larity, viz. that the Buddhist Theris, though with 
one voice condemning human love, yet have never, in 
common with the Sanskrit poetesses, spoken degrad- 
ingly of men. Even when ill-treated by men, they 
have kept silent or blamed their own lots, not men. 
A good example of this is furnished by the poem of 
Isidasi , 1 who though cruelly deserted by her three 
husbands, one after another, for no fault of her own 
and inspite of her unselfish efforts to serve them 
* loyally, blames her own past misdeeds, and never her 
husbands. Again, when they are unable to practise 
self-control they never point out to men as temptors, 
but frankly admit their own inherent weaknesses . 2 
Thus, Siha, being unable to control her sensuous 
inclinations, decides to commit suicide ; 3 Vimala , 4 * 
a courtesan, frankly admits her own past guilts and 
makes no one responsible, and so on. What is more, 
even when they themselves, with no evil inten¬ 
tions, are being tempted by Mara, or the Evil One 
in the form of some youthful gallants , 6 or even in the 
form of suitors 6 and so on, they heap no violent re¬ 
proaches on the head of men, but only try to avert 

1. (72), 400ff. 

2. cf. e. g. Sama (29), 37-38; IJttarra (30), 39-41; 
VaddhesI (38), 67ff; etc. 

3. (40), 77ff. 4. (39), 72ff. 

5* Cp. C. G. Khema (52), 139ff; Gutta (56), 163fi; 

Upacala (60), 189ff; Sisupacala (61), 196ff; etc. 

6. Anopama (54), 15lff; etc. 
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them from their unholy intentions by portraying 
•vividly the utter worthlessness and contemptibleness 
of all sensuous passions and lusts. Thus, Subha Jiva- 
kambavanika , 1 harassed by an evil-minded young 
man, utters not a single word of reproach; on the 
contrary, plucks out her lovely eyes in order that 
they may not tempt men any more. Sumedha, when 
disturbed in her meditation, by her suitor, bursts 
into no voilent temper, casts no aspersions on him, 
l^ut, on the contrary, tries to reason with him and 
make him understand the situation with exemplary 
patience and sympathy and so on. 

The significant fact is that in direct contrast to 
this sort of womanly broad-mindedness, forbearance 
and sympathy, the poems of the Theras, or the 
Brethrens or monks, abound in attacks on women 
as vile temptresses who are always trying to seduce 
and lead men astray 3 , as the cause of all 
sufferings whom a man should always avoid 4 , 
and so on and so forth. This contrast between the 
tones of the two sets of gathas finely illustrate the 
fundamental difference between men and women, 
and strongly testify to the instinctive protective ten¬ 
dency of women of all types and ages. The Sanskrit 
and Prakrit poetesses cared for love, and hence it is 
understandable, in their cases, why they could not 
be, as frankly admitted by one of them 5 , too critical 
of men. But these Buddhist Therls had nothing to 

1. (71), 367ff. 2. (73), 448ff. 

3. Cp. e. g. poems 267ff; 279ff; 453ff; etc. 

4. 73$fL 5. Roha, also Sa4iprabha. 
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expect from men—on tlie contrary,, their paths lay 
absolutely apart, iheir salvation lay in avoiding men, 
yet they refrained from condemning the opposite 
sex. What greater evidence can there be to women’s 

inborn tenderness and tolerance? 

* 

Another thing, too, is noticable even in these 
gathas, viz. that the feminine heart is everywhere 
the same; that its innermost cravings are more for a 
happy home-life than for the sacred seclusion of the 
cell; that, provided domestic bliss be assured, ji 
woman scarcely leaves it in quest of a still greater 
bliss. True that some of the gathas are works of 
those who have what is called nirhetuka-viraga or a 
natural, inborn aversion to the world of sense. Good 
examples of this are Dhamma , 1 who though married 
to a suitable husband, desires to leave the world, fails 
to get her husband’s consent, and enters the order 
after his death; Anopama , 2 rich, beautiful, widely 
sought for and courted, yet refuses to marry; Gutta 3 
and Hohinx , 4 rich, yet averse to marriage; Sumedha , 5 
a princess who refuses a king-suitor,herself becomes a 
Buddhist and persuades her parents to become so. 

But at the same time, there are a good many 
examples of what is called sahetuka-viraga, or 
aversion arising from frustrated desires, domestic 
drudgery, unhappy home-life, bereavement, poverty 
and other misfortunes. A very good example is 
furnished by the case of Isidasi , 6 who though married 


1. (17), 13 
3. (56), 163tf. 
5. (73), 448fL 


2. (54), 151ff. 
4 , (67), 27iff. 
6. (72), 400fi. 
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thrice, is each time deserted by her husband, and at 
last leaves the world through sheer disgust and 
disappointment. Other examples are Mutta, 1 married 
to a cruel hunch-back; Nanda 2 whose suitor dies just 
before marriage; Sumangala’s mother, 3 married to a 
brutal husband and harnessed to kitchen drudgery; 
Sarna, 4 grief-stricken at the death of her friend; 
Ubbiri, 5 mad at the death of her only daughter; 
Patacara, 6 who loses two sons, husband, parents and 
brothers; Chanda, 7 widow, childless, poor and friend¬ 
less; Yaisitthi 8 who loses her son ; Kisa Gotami 9 who 
loses her husband and son ; Bhadda Kundalakesa, 10 a 
rather unusual case, who has to kill her husband in 
self-defence; Uppalavanna, 11 also an unusual case, 
re-married unknowingly to the husband of her own 
daughter and so on. There is nothing to show that 
if such women had normally happy domestic lives, 
they would have renounced the world in quest of the 
peace of Nirvana. 


CONCLUSION 

It is clear from the above that immense, indeed, 
is the value of the contribution of women of ancient 
India—of the female Yedic seers, Buddhist Therls, 
Prakrit poetesses and Sanskrit poetesses—to the field 


1. 

(ii), 

llg 

2. 

(19), 19-20. 

3. 

(21), 

23-24 

4. 

(28), 37-38 

5. 

(33), 

51ff. 

6. 

(47), 

112fL 

7. 

(49), 

122f£. 

8. 

(51), 

133ff. 

9. 

(S3), 

213ff. 

10. 

(46), 

107f£ 

11 . 

(64), 

224ff. 
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of poetry. But they were votaries of not only Muse, 
but contributed their quotas, though generally not 
known, to other spheres no less,—such as drama, 
history, srnrti, tantra, philosophy and even medicine, 
astronomy and mathematics 1 . And, in every sphere 
they have given evidence of their clearness of insight, 
depth of critical accumen, richness of thought and 
power of expression. In no other country has the 
ancient literature been enriched so much by women 
as in India. In no other country have so all-round 
a culture, so great a height of intellectual attain¬ 
ments been gained by ancient women as in India. 
This, indeed, is an heritage which every Indian 
woman may justly be proud of; this, indeed, is a 
tradition which every Indian woman should try to 
emulate and preserve. 

Nowadays, a great deal of controversy is being* 
carried on, both in India and outside, as to the 
status of Indian women in those days of hoary anti¬ 
quity. What better evidence can there be to the 
eminence of their position, both in home and in so¬ 
ciety, than the fact that women of those days were not 
only highly educated, but were themselves, over and 
above, creative geniuses and artists of no mean order? 
If women of ancient India could produce so many 
works of such outstanding merit, they could not by 

1. See other vols. of this series; cp. also Giirgl Vacaknavi 
(Brh Bp., III. 8); Maitreyi, Gargi (op. cib., II. 4. 1—14 and 
IV. 5. 1—15) and Varava Prathitheyi (A^vGS., III. 4.4.). 
Balia (Kashmirian philosopher and saint), Patahcala Kapya’s 
wife (BrhBp., III. 7.1.) etc; etc. 
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any means be kept down as mere chattels in the seclu¬ 
sion of the zenana. But they were daughters that were 
equally cared for and educated like the sons, sisters that 
claimed intellectual partnerships with their brothers, 
wives that were real helpmates and companions *of their 
husbands, mothers that were foremost teachers and 
guides of their children, public-spirited women and 
educationists that shaped the morale of the society in no 
mean degrees. This fact must be borne in mind when we 
sigh for our past glory and freedom, for, to utter a truism, 
the uplift of a nation invariably depends on the uplift of 
women,—in the national resurrection, women are destined 
to take an equally important part as men. 

Attribution of some verses of the Sanskrit poetesses 
to other poets and some remarks about the dates 

of Sanskrit poetesses. 

The ascriptions of verses in Sanskrit anthologies and 
similar works are often fluctuating and a variety of 
attribution is found in many cases. Out of 140 Sanskrit 
stanzas collected in this work, only fourteen verses 

4 jfr 

(see below) are found attributed to other poets in certain 
anthologies other than those in which they are found 
assigned to the name of the poet in question and two 
verses (nos. 72-73) are found in the Bilhapa-kavya in the 
form of a dialogue between the poet-lover Bilhana and 
his lady-love, Rajakanya Sasikala or Candrakala 1 . It 
may be doubted whether these stanzas were really com¬ 
posed by the poetesses concerned. As, however, it is not 

1. Yv. 81-32, p, 150, Kavya-mala, vol. 13, NSP., 
1916. 
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possible for us to decide the relative authenticity of the 
different attributions and as we have at present no , other 
evidence at hand, we have to leave the question open. 
Again, some verses are found anonymously in rhetorical 
and anthological literature and references to these have 
been given in this book in foot-notes. 

i 

The following are the fourteen verses 'ascribed, in 

* 

other anthologies, to the poets named here. The numbers 
in bold type refer to the serial numbers of the verses in 
our book. 

2. SUK, MS., V. 2. 379 ; SUK;, 2. 76. 

i 

4, pp. 118—1X9. 3. WW, SUK., MS., 2. 232 ; 

S'!?., 3558 ; SMV., 57. 4, p. 198, Padya-racana, 

8.14. 4. 5TT3F3, KVS., v. 356, p. 109. 14. 'PratT, 
SUK., p. 15. 71. This verse occurs in the Nlti-sltaka 

by Bhartrhari, v. 92, p. 40, NSP. ed,, 1929. 101. 

SSV., v. 2515, p. 429 ; Subhasitavali of Sllvara, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, MS. No 
,204 of 1875-1876, verse no. 2503. 109. 

KVS., v. 414, p. 128. 110. ’fbsrrei, SSV., v. 1777, p. 
'301; SRB., v. 106, p. 359. 113. S'P., v. 3545, p. 

523. 126. 9Ri§f%, S'P., v. 3S63, p. 585; SRB., v. 9, 
p. 355 ; ff%, SSV, v. 1734. 127. -Itarai, SSV., v. 
1760, p. 298; SRB., v, 54, p. 854. 132, Jointly 
attributed to Govindasvamin and Vikatanitamba ; S'P., 

f 1 * ^ 

1 la t, J 

v. 3610, p. 536. 134. PVL., pp. 101—W2. 
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137. mu, S y P„ v> 3747, pp. 562—563 ; SSV., v 2147, 
p, 370 ; SRB., v. 21, p. 343. [The veirse of 
Sarasvatikutumbaduhitr, etc. has been 

attributed to Sita in the Bhoja-prabandha, p. 65, 
NSP. ed., 1928.] 

As the evidence of the anthologies regarding author¬ 
ship is not always reliable, the chronological conclusions 
based on it may not be absolutely certain in all cases. 
One of the methods adopted by us for deciding dates 
has been to trace the stanzas concerned in some rhetorical 
work or other of known date. We have adopted this 
method in seven cases, viz., in those of Cinnama, 
Phalguhastinl, Sarasvati, Sxla Bhattarika, Sita, Vijja 1 and 
Vikatanitamba. However, in all these cases, fortunately, 
the stanzas on which we have based our chronological 
conclusions are not definitely attributed, except in the 
case of the first-mentioned poetess, to any other poets 
in other anthologies, though, at times, some of them are 
found anonymously. This silence of anthologies as to 
authorship does not, however, prove anything contrary 
to our conclusions. 

The following are the verses referred to above : 

(1) Phalguhastini’s first verse (no. 70) is found under 

her name in all the four anthologies in which alone it 

has been found 2 . (2) Sarasvati’s first verse (no. 75) is 

ascribed to her in Banahatti’s edition of the Kavya- 
___-£---■-—- 

1. Regarding further authenticity of the versos 

attributed to Vijja, see also foot-note, p. xxxviii. 

2. See f. n. 1, p- 31. 
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prakasa 1 and anonymously in three other rhetorical 
works 2 . (3) Vila's fifth verse (no. 82) is attributed to 
her in as many as four anthologies 3 and anonymously in 
two others 4 . (4) Sita’s verse (no. 48) is found under 
her name in a particular MS. of the Bhoja-prabandha 
and in one rhetorical work 5 while anonymously in certain 
other rhetorical works 6 . (5) Yijja’s sixteenth verse 
(no. 116) which helps us in determining the lower limit 
of her date is ascribed to her in all the six anthologies 
in which it has been found 7 8 . Her third verse (no. 103)- 
relying on which we have ventured to fix the upper limit 
of her date is found under her name in three anthologies 3 
and anonymously only in one 9 . In this verse she dis¬ 
tinctly refers to the fourth pada of the first verse 
of Dandin's Kavyadarsa 10 . The sixth verse of 
Vikatanitamba (v. 135) is assigned to her in the anthology 
in which it is found. 


1. See f. n. 2, p. 33. 

2. RGb, p. 393 ; AK., p. 246 ; SKB., p. 225 

3. gp., p. 567 ; SKB., p. 369 ; SMV., p. 301 ; SHY., 

MS., f. 35, (v. 1853.) 4. PVL., p. 118 ; KVS„ p. 159. 

5. See f. n. 1, p. 38. 

6. KS. of Hemacandra, p. 14 ; KM., p. 86 ; KAS.* 

p. 32. 7. See f. n. 2, p. 49. 

8. SHY., f, 34 ; p. 29 ; SRB., p. 38. 

9, SMY., p. 47. 10 tuft fipsi TOpffT ^&T*sfcft |* 

As regards (Sapdalavidya, the date we have assigned 

to her is correct if the ascription of the verse to the 
joint composers be right. This verse is not quoted from 
any of Kalidasa’s works. 
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TEXT 
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ANONYMOUS 


( 1 ) 

jprfa frrarm 

smr-rarart srwt-OTjR ra+rr i 

sr^afnftjrprn 

snifter ^nrari 3 n 1 

^r^?rr: i [ ] 

BHAVADEVI 3 

rfW | 

( 2 ) 

^RRJWl g5«tirafeR 3^1 cTKff =3 ’FfS 

ITf^T 3tgT =3 *cR rt% 'S’TRTg^RRT I 
TO«r: ®rf^TR®ftj|'l^®33l'- 

m ^rsriift ft «TJFW: 3rf3RHT ||?||® 

WJ3T35%S3T: | [ ] 

1 SHV., f. 40(a). 

2 Also called BkavakadevI and BkarakadevL 

3 KVS., v. 177, p. 54. 
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( 3 ) 

cPOts^^wt^ srsrauftrfiren 

^rat-si icrrerc i 

g*raft ftu'rc 

JTOt^cr monnf frarsr-strftwTT 'freriir^iRii 1 2 

wrasftssT: | [ T%*srf*Tjft ] 


( 4 ) 

f% <n?t^ ’rafe ftot wnm ft 

> 

®ftr?ftr tcT^far SR^Sqrra: I 

snu^ETft^nm? jpn *ftraa 

*T<|-sn«nT: ftpr fft *3 7# U§^ig%?i: \\\\\ 2 

srTeftsqT: I [ *Tf?T5KT?3I ] 


1 KVS., v. 359, p. 110, SSS.j MS. v. 70,1. 50. 

2 SUK., p. 100; SUK., MS. v. 2. 231; PVL., p. 118; PVL., 


MS. V. 377, V. r.-f%.gsf% (1- 1), ¥T?-5IT*!jr:...^Tg^: 

(1. 4). 




CANDRAEANTA BHIESUNI 


3 


3. CANDALAVIDY A 


( 5 ) 

irstcfta srn- 


3^roirer 5i5i-3?g?t S3 


3wgra^n-rasfwnt?r3-^Tfe?rerRTq; 


4. CANDRAKANTA BHIKSUNI 2 

BT^TM^?-?cTM I 

Ob imT sta^rmra 1 

( 6 ) 


^HA i fa qfo-Bgfjr-ag 8 -3*^ 1 

g^-33t-3T gra-1%n% 

aDmiwj3sIft>3-5im-«roi 4 iaii 

1 SUE. p. 55; SUE, MS. v. 1. 390. 

2 As mentioned in MS. no. B. 39; also called Candrikanta 
Bhiksuni in Ms. B. 6S. The authoress in the latter case has been 
recorded in the AISPBMS., Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
as Candrika Bhiksuni and as different from Candrakanta Bhi- 
ksuni, both of which are wrong. 

3 M. defective. 


4 Metre I 
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( 7 ) 

srfemi-amna-iftf^-^K 

5 Piq:TS 3 r-ftjjfqa-ani-^n t13.11 

( 3 ) 

fifcgmg-ffrwa-qrerere 

°\ 

5Tfe-fqiq -gg^T'-ia-IOT-g^ i 

^jraraa-^ra-g^-qpc 

ftir-^j^-ratni^-g^-^t. i i^i i 

( 9 ) 

srqr raa-qfst-ami-OT 

g«-f u5S!-nf^a-3t3-q^ | 


fffoT-iri^a-ft^C-lq-qT^ ir t { , li 
( 10 ) 


1 From \/ha, to go, the word hana is derived. As every 
root meaning ‘‘to go” may also mean “to know, to understand” 

or “to get” (acc. to the dictum *TcWr ^r«T[: ), 

liana here means jnana knowledge. 



CANDRAKANTA bhiksuni 


5 


5^1-Sqrfvj-f* 5[g11S; 11 

( 11 ) 

wr-utfo-^' {5r-*rar?a^ 

m' 1 2 3 4 | 

fgrfirsrrfs-wnia-TtR-sRj 

??i-'iTTft?n-'KJTra-^J3[ ii^ii 

( 12 ) 

crafng^-^w- mrsf-^n | 
iifoi^jT-tfeT-qrs-gir 3 

ira-JTrT-fe!fJ5cT 5SMTT3 llvsll 

( 13 ) 


1 Metre defective. 

2 Metre defective; one syllable missing. 

3 Op. Tibetan translations of this stotra by Bhiksu Candra- 

.4ri, Stan-gyur, vol. 3, Cordier Catalogue, Nos. 43 and 46. These 
presuppose two slightly different recensions of the stotra. 
Tibetan Character. The former (No. 43) has while 

the latter (No. 46) reads I 

4 Metre defective; one syllable missing and should be 

short. 
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SANSKRIT POETESSES 


l i<£n 1 2 3 4 5 

rfir Kr'rn^rafsr3tf%^sm-flsn:5R^q 
^ereH^r* ^mran. ii 

5. CINNAMMA 

m 1 

( 14 ) 

ft 

srfiRr-firfowr 3 -JTfT-^f 


1 Metre defective; one syllable missing. 

2 Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Hodgson Collection 
MSs B. 39 and B. 63. The folios are not paginated. 'Nepalese 
Character . The reading of B 68 is very corrupt. See also note 
3, p. 5 

For Avalokite^vara referring to the Bodhi-sattvas, see 
MahVyut., 22, 15; for Avalokite^vara as a great Bodhi-sattva, 
see Siks , p. 216; Bodhic., p. 314. 

3 Bali, king of demons, occupied the city of gods and 
banished them all from it. For conquering him, Visnu assumed 
the form of a dwarf and covered the heaven, the earth and the 
nether region by three strides (Trivikrama). Vamana was the 
fifth incarnation of Visnu; see BhP , 8 14-24; VamP., 48-53. 

4 For details, see AgniP., chap. 30; HarV., chaps. 30-39; 
BhP., 7, 1-10; VisnuP., I, 17-21. 

Almost every Purana contains some account of Nrsirnha. 
This was the 4th incarnation of Visnu. 

5 BhP., 3. 12-23; KalP., 19-22. This was the 3rd incarna¬ 
tion who killed Hiranyaksa. 



GANDHADIPIKA 


7 


1 


'4i=ro=it irens^ mi mt RiT-^r: 3 ii 

ra'vfTTfiSfT: I [ 5TTf%-T33FnT%rPl ] 

6. GANDHADIPIKA 

sjq I 

( 15 ) 

?if5T-7r^-T%f5:- its -nmT sijpmrf irasi i 

fin%ar5,^-'Tn:gf^45f-^lT5VR n 4 

nrer^fofipn: i [ *rH%5 ] 


1 Visnu assumed the form of a fish (1st incarnation) foi 
recovering the Vedas stolen by Hayagrlva* IVIahBh., Van a 
parvan, chap. 187; MatP , chap. 1, BhP., 8. 24. 9, MeruT., 
prakasa 26. 

2 At the time of the churning of the ocean, Yisnu supported 
the Mandara hill as a tortoise. KurP., I. For Kurma as an 

incarnation of Prajapati, see SatBra., 7. 5. 1. 6. 

3 SP., MS. In the printed ed , the verse is attributed to 

Chitrama. 

Quoted m the SKB., Chap. I1J, v. 104. 

V. r. (i. 1).. ^35*?H?nC (l* 2 ); . 

gf^pat (i. 3) ; m: sppflM n 

4 SP.,v. 3259, p. 468. 
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7. GAURI 

Rn«r 1 

( 16 ) 

^ip^T-gsg-ir^tirf^rt . 1 

2 ^Er-7>i-frsr- : ^PTi-n%»n^- 

fnfenn {hron g?ng iwi 3 

^iVr: I [ gH?cT-T%^f(. ] 

^T 5 T- A | 

t 

( IT ) 

Jh-ss-tsk: a7%i5S^-H5^-fgsr-f^rf?r-. 
l^treiscmsf 

«m: ^ura surfaar irii 4 

C\ 

ifpiT: i [ 5Ttf sr- raffftfe an ] 


1 This portion is worm-eaten. 
3 PV., f. 2, v. 16. 


2 Ditto. 

4 PV., i 6(b), v. 61. 




GAURI 


9 


I 

^** ** ^ ( 18 ) 

^TT^rflr ^TT%^t^T% ^T-5flf^^-3TT^n& 

sl^lT^i li^U 1 

*TN*h i [ 

%f€t | 

£ ( V . ( 19 ) 

qcreosta swtrt g^t 2 ¥Rcr; i 

nfah I [ ] 

f.vlA^t W^3° ) 

^^W-TOJ^-T5T3TF?r- 

afffesRI it^-^-T^STT 1 

sm% :§s-3pT*fta uMi 4 

i [ ^n*rerr ] 


i PV.,f. 10(a), v. 94. 
3 PV., f. 14(b), v. 144. 


2 g^rwf \ 

4 PV., f. 14 (b), v. 145. 
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( 21 ) 

sft ^inu'tas'ti sr <Tfir-«pcof s if &tT-mm&far 
srt sr gTor-nusT & tot i 

ft>?g 

!J9lf^-%%<TRT-J^%-JTfoiWw<iida u^ll 1 

srNfs i [ ; 

( 22 ) 

sf^isrt gs%5T-5rre-sr raf ft 2 

m [ 

§• n^u 3 

I [ ] 

^tt-^ i 

( 23 ) 

flt3%ssrctfhr rafsTwg^ 

.sTSf%smg srraqrgj srfsrr^i 


1 PV„ f. 15 (a), t. 154. 

2 Meaning and metre defective. 

3 PV., f. 16(b), v. 165. 



GATTRI 


11 


niifsr-flAr fenfir At ikh 1 

An: i [3<renfa;] 



( 24 ) 

fArerc?<rt tfn-fsrTO# 

^pcnrff g a-A^-gft: i 

a^lfclfeiN t%?T 2 -^II ||6U S 

Art: i [sqarifa:] 



( 25 ) 

3rmsrR g-fimt w^f gsr-^nnK gssrt: u*on 4 

Arf: 1 [*fftn:] 

1 PV., f. 17 (a), v. 175. 2 Metre defective. 5f§RT \ 

3 PV., f. 46 (b); SSS„ f. 5, v. 12. 

4 PV., f. 21 (b), v. 236. 
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fen 

( 20 ) 

araq w ga-’jftfr i 

«RBBster-f?5f *rmr *rw sa^-gn^ nun 1 

nfeb■ [ Sf >3^5] 


| 

( 27 ) 

siiiwssra a^srfif f%£rsr>s*r gain: i 

SS-UHST: igaTOW fo l^f-f^T^: ||?^ll a 

»rkf: i • p*l*p] 


W | 

( 28 ) 

g«n-^|ir-5tg^n^ghrTs?«n %?frrsnr: 3 

sftgqft ^m^n^n 4 

nW: i [ 3 *3 1 ^ t U 


1 PV., f. 27 (a), v. 230. 

3 M. defective. 2 

4 PV., f. 20 (a), v, 217. 


2 PV., f. 21 (a), v. 231. 



GAURI 


13 


i 

( 29 ) 

T%TT fkgn 3^: I 1 

srfiFsr mfkw f|rn^feft ir<«n 2 

iftqf: | [sr^q] 


(j 30 ) 

ferria sn^T-^Ron^Irqt 

-.- - -. JT v . ... ^ fs ^ _£V 

*m-tqTOT2ra-?sn: 1 

^R-^q-|ir-q?h3JTwt 

qf%ftq srsrsrr u Wi 8 

iftqf: I [^qsrtm:] 


v^r^.5n3 i 


( 31 ) 

qftq55-q^5T ^-^Tflf 

qfawr tfl-qgf 

OT: wftr.: n^ll 4 
jftqf: i [gf^ranqt] 


i gq: ? 

3 PV., f, 18(a). 


2 PV.,f. 18(b). 
4 PV., f. 41(b). 
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1?m i 

( 32 ) 

?rar-n?rc m %fe-s?n-g^r i 

^fTC-^155 PC »fl»I-5m-5PR3 

*nm wfa fferm : il^ii 1 

JtW: i [qra?a-f a gi 5 >qQ 

| 

( 33 ) 

*^3 5FcRT: 

SERfr S^q-'K55-rtf¥a-qTT%-^IT: I 3 
33 5t-<T3-H3tsfe!W- 

a^-^TS-^R-qi'rfer ?r n^n s 

iiW: i [sra^-racs^] 


8. INDULEKHA 


3^m i 


.( 34 ) 

3% 3TK-f?reft ar%5roqt esNnfsrasitasf 

* 

qiqqs-qturari firauf: ^prStsft i 


1 PV., f. S3 (a). 
3 PV., f. 57(b). 


2 qrqrr: ? 



KERALI 


15 


wwjt sf 

JT?i*Sf 2^fe^ftfT-7sn{t-%3tsfq$a *f%: II 1 

i^wii: i [sn^-feaftf^raj 

9. JAGHANACAPALA 

( 35 ) 

sPTC-«ft«ft§ I 
f^T-Jtr^ a* ^sf 5RR-^Wrat: M 2 

srasrawrer: 1 [srafr-^rq^r] 

10. KERALI 

I 

( 36 ) 

zKm-m't 5ett ii 3 

%^n; 1 [s?P3rf] 

1 SSV., V. 1902. P. 323. 

2 KV S. v. 518, P. 163; PR, v. 36, P. 52, v, r. : 

%:mrm $ (*• *)> ^rw- 

jg^ ST^-^sTRIT! (1- 2); SHV. MS. f. 24 (a), v 65; PV. MS. 
f. 27 (a), v. 309. v. r. SR-ftrfift f:WRig „ 

(1- t Tcgf4^-^W^ v^-ipr ^^-^nWTTI (I* 2 )* v 

3 PV., f. 66. 
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ii. KUTALA 

* 


| 

( 37 ) 

g^fsrr * srsjra n l 

fawn: i [arraf] 


12. LAKSMI 

« 

t^TPFTFT | 

( 38 ) 

5PW 33X5% SR-JT^Ctg 

5i q^'t n^-'raforfissr^ i 

ST t%? 5i iym ^ ^ *5rrr 

asforax tsreriftai^sgi n 2 

i [T^nia:] 


1 SHV., f. 25, v. 79. 

2 SP. v. 8 17, P. 127, OS. MS. v. r.- — 

=5R5f 53-3^5 ■ (>• D. xrr...*r q f¥ a x# srafcrcrt 


(i- 2). 



MADALASa 


1? 


13. LAKSMI JHAKURaNI 

| 

( ^39 ) 

qfil <ffc-3WT^ TOJI^TcT: } 
sift & ^T-«n^r-^ tinret 

fir^: n 1 

^^-ST^rrwr: 1 [ ] 

14. MADALASA 

stf-fsrffr! I 

( 40 ) 

qr-srta-fer crra aRrempi rapw 1 
f? % SFjJuTT^T WqT^fe'dPl'-afa ll^ll 

JT^rererraT: 1 [aRj«£r] 
fjEf.TLSR | 

( 41 ) 

RSig-gT^RlScf 5RTf^? I 
3Rf?t f^fitt f^T5T STOHRTf HraaRRf RT^RTfa II^II 

H^RKTRIt: I [ ^RRW ] 

1 SS„ MS , £. 46. 

2 SP., v. 671, p. 106; SHV., MS., f. 51 (a), v. 46. 

3 SSS , MS. f. 21, t. 100. 
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15. MADHURAVARNI 

| 

( 42 ) 

5151 f mTT TTVJrT: 

^rr T5TT firaf itst: I 

»r fm% ni firaifta ?t% 11 3 

*v 

JPfTqWr: | [Stiff 55-T%*»ftflcR j 

« 

40 

t 

16. MADIREKSANA 

♦ * 

5TER7-HFW | 

^rain^gwi: 1 

wtt: sEsrarfer mirefcrT ^eif^^KcnR ^Kk^iffir n 4 

irfi^inrpn: 1 [ ^(OT^-wtbjft ] 


1 M. defective, one syllable missing. % 

2 SHV. ? MS. f. 20, v. 77 . 

3 For the suffix see Panini, 0 3, o.% 

SidKau., 1999, NSP. ed., p. 212. 

4 SSS., f. 20, v. 23. 



MAEXJL 5 . 
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17 . MARULA 

mlpft aici ^t%: 1 

< 44 ) 

’TtTRt'cfr i%cg-gftcr 

ft) g»$ spw-ft^r sh^j-<jc ^oigftt 1 

RFF. ^TjrfecnRT 

^?raftr siftsmoi: n^a 1 

ure^rai: 1 [ Rf^raifcn ] 


ifV 


m\^ll ElWf: 1 


( 45 ) 

$?it %rtt% c=r Rg & 

flSragr q^ntf jp-sw-gt 'n^rarrai i 

rts: sigtc^itira^ 

*nd?R>wr «nsi im gft si?%n iru 2 

STC55WI: | [ ftpsrftoft ] 


1 SMV., p. 110, SHV., MS , f. 32 b., T. 50.; SRB., p. 299, 

v.r: —R3pT-ni%Ff (I. 2). 

2 SSV., v. 1326, p. 221; fcP., v. 3531, p. 520, v.r. 

(1. 3); SRB., (1- 2-1. 3). 
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morika 

t^RTTPl^TT | 

( 46 ) 

sr rrtiraf^ tsar ?ist i 

Tit srifcTT SJT55T (l^ll 1 2 

^""jitfisrrat: i [ straf ] 

I 

( 47 ) 

ft*raH^TOJTTfRSIT^fe 

fogre ra t ^ * ra ?crf T t g i|fgr \ 
n i| fawrret fen-r%rs jqft 

?r ^ fg«nfa firmsft f qfegtu iirii 2 

jfrf^rot: i [ ] 


1 SSS., MS. f. 37 (b), v. 26; SP., v. 3403, p. 495; 
SSV. y. 1072, p. 178, v. r. • —1%wf%...^T f^-5TsqFf - 
sfter- 5^-c@U PR. v. 13, p. 48, v. r:—f^nf^-sfpsq 
, TW“cT5TT (1. 1); SMV. p. 134, v. r-—-exactly like SSV.; 

PV., MS. 129(a), v. 330, v.r1(1. 1). 

2 SSV., v. 1396, p. 234. 



MORIKil 
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srfcf I 

( 48 ) 

nr *rs® sn^r-fsra n«n 

qrai arjp uw HK k fl^n nint^^rr q^ i 
t% ^rr^n: 

f^=^n^ni-^n. 113 il 1 
JTtftqnqr: 1 f 5n^3- faafgdH' ] 

( 49 ) 

q w fttq s qg re nq <js q®ng qrareq? 

sns smn-sgin ^nT^ngat^j qT*f?t 1 

%£> 

3te siw ?rsnfq ftsfc-Jig^-qnat firarar 
g^tsfq aq-H i nq gt q*t-^-snf& j ^t Jiistsng. n »» 2 

vti&Kmjx 1 [ 

1 SP., v. 3496, p 613; SSV., v. 1053, p. 175, v. r.— 

fsr^r-^rra^r wn 0. i)> 5rrsrH% ftsf...U- 2 >, i% 

tSs, 

^P^t. 'Ct'T (1- 6), SMV., p. 156, v.r.: 

♦ 

(1 3). 

2 SSV., v. 1050, p. 175 
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19. NAGAMMA 1 

I 

( 50 ) 

ntrg^gf^?i ircs3in<?n*§55T3TKn: 11 2 

jrmwrrat: 1 [ ®mrf ] 

20. P ADM A V ATI 

I 

( 51 ) 

§ fta<J4^R'jJtSn-irrci 5TCWT 

gtrmf «tht^ 8R sfterf^-Trtsrr: 1 
^ srre-srrT jfte-^s' 8 

ijingerePrf 4 *tn: 5 vrrerafsa uni 6 

1 [ aprw-sraren^ ] 

1 Also called Nagama 

2 SP., v. 86, p. 12; SRB., v. 2, p. 28 [sTPRTRT: 1 

This verse is found under the name of Vidya in STTK, p. 3. 

3 V. r. sfter-3T3f m PV. 

4 Grammatically wrong; compound impossible here. 

5 ^ would give a better meaning. 

6 PT., 2. 6 (Aufrecht corrects it as 9 a). PV., f, 6 
(a), v. 53. Commentary on the above verse by Jayar&ma as con¬ 
tained m PT., p 44 [typed 40"] 

#§ JTTCrf 3T ?l% srgsftf?: I iftw: 

3n?$ 3tw-*rcpr wY ttrjjt srcspf =?nc^r 73% 1 



P ADMITATI 
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I 

( 52 ) 

JTf§5f^T^K-T%rft^TF7 \ 

wvsmx feramfer 

tjqpjra^mq ^piT^R 1 iRn 2 

q^m^TT: [ SWTRn ] 


*%5T ST§R”f% [<rr° VIV|Sc;] ZRrWW I “wm sc-^fwf: 

i ^-=gpTq% sfar- 

m qMT^T l mt %T-q^R-qTfeq 

WWcTO. I ^£JT q *TFT^ ^w!fnaq W“WI?rT^S^ | 

“cf ST^-OTT qtcr-^dq-qRr^ I 

see p. 694, Bhagavata-purana, Satya- 
nam press, Benares. 1983 (1926)] I 35W-1%|1"R'- 

wft ^ [sic] ^rmf^r 

1 vn^TT^^T 1 [f- 22 (b) end]. 

1 ?TTqR5 ( WT*r$ ) means despicable (SabS., p. lOjcp. 

Ast, 2.1. 54; SidK., 733, p. 176) ; so VtTR 3> means one who 
is despicable in respect of riches i.e. a miser. 

The word ought to have been used; because 

between ^TR[R5 and there is only a difference of 

m, as suggested by 1. 3.But for the sake of metre a different 

word has been used. 

2 PV., f. 64 (b), v. 4. 
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'^<•5 | 

( 53 ) 

ssremr-rert sr sr i 

ipmgra crat: dtena&'lM *st ?*m L ii^u 2 

tRTm^TT: I [ V&'SZS 1 

O *0 \ J 


f I 

( 54 ) 

ft sn^^-gar- q s ft at gstfsi: 

ft q^-cra-H^-^raftaT 3 «r^a: 4 1 

ft«m%*rar-gr?:-sw?i-^rf3^: nan 7 

tRITa^T: | [ ^ScT-ft?!^^ ] 

1 For ^flT meaning earth, see DNM., v. 5, p. 2. 

2 PV., f. 65 (b), v. 5. 

3^2 4 W*r:2 

5 Metre defective. ^T§ > 2 

^ f^TT^T 1 \ The line as it stands conveys no sense. 
Perhaps the meaning is as follows: —Just as tlia moon is con¬ 
quered by black Rahu, so the face is conquered i.c. surround¬ 
ed by black tresses resembling rows of poisonous black bees. 

SCRFT 3'T^T 

WRrT 

Uf 1 ( fspSTTo^: ) | 

7 PV., f. 22 (b), v. 251. 



PADMAYATI 
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l 

( 55 ) 

^ra: i 

srftr-ftrw imu 1 

’j^irasu: | [ WT^ft ] 

| 

( 5G ) 

^Tfe-5Tfeft ^ft3I-^loft?^TO?nc^?r: 2 | 

IT^T HTC-^^sr ll^l 1 8 

<re rerem [313*53] 

I 

( 57 ) 

awr 1 3wrfar sftm i 

TsrfJrg qs%5-^roi^i h'si 8 

wraasri: i [ srmf?!: ] 

1 PV , £. 23 (a), v. 57., cp. AL., v. 63. 

2 Y. r PT (Poona). 

^ f'f'CT^ ? PV., f. 20 (b), v. 220; PT. (Poona), f. 4 (b), 
v. 02. 

4 M Defective, f%^PTFJT: 2 o PY., L 21 (b), v. 237. 
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I 

( 58 ) 

n trim gra: feg srnwra- 1 2 

fmnfe fee! i 

araifa 

nvsii a 

TOwg n: i [ smarmt: ] 



( 59 ) 

f% sg[fK-?rg^f% gt gon^-e!^ 
fe ^Tfe-TTfHr-^^f-e!^ f% IIK TOir^ I 
f% e!imJmgmfN-fe3:ir-e!% qmiptergt 
«ra: Pfe ^ 3 -g^4ge!T%^ mi e£ ^ ii<mi* 

maimm: i [ mrfVfifelfemi ] 


1 M. of this line • vam^a-stliavila, 

2 PV., f. 19 (b)—20 (a) v. 122. 

M. upajati due to the combination of vamsa-sthavila, 
upendra-vajra and indra-vajra, see ChandM., II, 43, p. 39- 

3 ? 4 PV., f. 19 (b), 11s- 



PADMAVATX 
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( 60 ) 

TTH-ITSl^ f*T? I 

a: s^-f^Astt^sr-A^-^ ?fe *rt sftnm* 1 n?on a 

ACjracW I [ STTETt ] 


i 

( 61 ) 

grf*?r: i 

SRqfcf HJrtt-affmf 3 gnft trsfte-sifirci: IR?I1 4 

qarac^ts i [ satot 1 

^ 3 ' rN j 


1 

( 62 ) 

at aha; sfitffey-stRiT3*rcr *m<zt - 5 

^»Rl3tSrat sT3«rr: i 
KTprffer sr* 33> g wspa&lf 

gra t ia ii^Hii 6 

qsmRAt: i [ A^RT-fe^H ] 


i ^RlUK? 

3 See translation. 

o mfej. 


2 PV.,f. 60(a), v.4. 

4 PV., f. 12 (b), v. 121. 
6 PV.,f. 59(a), v.2. 
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( 63 ) 


*» 

srfimr^^Twira fti: ®»»r-jcaspc: iiU'l* 

*re H3 3 tt: I [ St3^5 ] 

i 

( 64 ) 

aRn?r-%3t ^irc-wsr-spfr 

ffkrjRi-OTirJm^-ra^n i 
siraira *WlrgJTf3si-!pr? 

qpift ^gtfsnsfft ?f rg-WMi* 3 u^if 4 

qgrasm i [ gq^ n fir: ] 

&$m-m | 

( 66 ) 

fir^T’-sT^^a^TcJi^- 

^FTT | 


1 SR53T3T % 

3 JTRJJ 2 
5 3TCTI% M ? 


2 PV., Jf. 75 (a), v. 2. 
4 PV., f. 48 (a), v. 43. 
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rN 1 * 

3*rsft TSRiPnra ii'^n 1 ■ 

<rara?*m i [jptif-srar m ^] 

| 

( 6G ) 

3^KWO|f TOtigpr-ictfe: 

srrat fsrai qftjsff *r i 
tor fer sfau-^rraf ftqra 

55ta^r4t ra ^ ^al ' asa&ft 2 h^ii 3 

’rarat^TT: i [ gsjff-srmcu^] 


(^ST^-STTcf | 

( 67 ) 

sr^fc-3FKfiTJt: 4 srg<i5-gtR-35T^if3-Tn55j-«w: 

Cs 

^pnr^r <P3-^y S?3TN*reT: ^mrl \ 

qfofr sfgsnt sftaR^r sprit swft u^u 5 

WRR*IT: i [ 


1 PV., i 43 (a), v. 101. 2 \ 

8 PV., f. 52 (bV~53(a),v.4. 

4 V. r. 'ff^-^FRTIff in SSS. 

-) PV., f. 53 (a), v. 7, SSS., f. 25(a), v. 14. 
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( 68 ) 

*Pi *ri: foger sns^t 

^ ^n: fog?r Tk?§Tt^ar i 

?Nt flrag[.ftg?r arfauft ^nfq srfo- 

ftpgar swraf RtfRTJR ww 5 11^1 

^TSR^rt: i [ n^ TSK ra n ] 

( 69 ) 

f&slf fst«3Fg%a: 55 ^ferf: ^T-^Oragrp: 

^garr r%settr: ^-g«r-f^5i^f5rRr-5n^?r *r«*: i 
sng-smrfta-Rra 3 —s ra^ or- r^-rtfi-rt^: ^mfcng- 
Ffsste gW gg: ngsr: sksfR g^jJ-Rterg* i^mi 5 

toprrt: i [^pem ] 

2i. PHALGUHASTINI 
( ro ) 

TSRRR-srer-R^-g'R fw-srapT-f^Ft’ 

jjf-fcesstf 5r?«Tt-?iA- i 

1 V. r. , ^r:^r in SSS. 

2 PV„ f. 54 (b), v. 4; SSS., f. 22 (a), v. 1X7, v. r., 1. 1, 

. r 
3RJ TTSTf 

3 MS. s^gri^fafSTTCr: I 4 \ 5 PV., f. 69 (a), v. 4. 
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c-ragt rater: 

srfaraf^ sra^prraW u*iterara§ *k ntu 1 

CK S J T g fesafT: I F gfroft 1 


A 

^ I 

( 71 ) 

*pira gra^fter-jj'nm 

gra- ra t tiSf<m' ip: l 

a^g ag^-wif? ^tra %- 

^1? ^gn q f r- g - dai raw: iihii 3 
< fi gg gfepw r: I [ 3 


22 . RAJAKANYA 

SR5TTtR | 

( 72 ) 

sf'fSr-^fri&ra-flrsiftwt i 

1 SP., v. 3630, p. 539, SRB., v. 84, p. 315; SSV., 

v. 1993, p. 341, v. r. —ftR3J5T—* 3 ^ (1.1), 5Tf- 

(1. 2), %fTR-• • «f?Rn-^-fWf (1. 3); SSS., 
MS. The third line quoted m KAS., p. 171, 

su. 38, Vaiil-vilasa ed. 

2 SSV., v 3126, p. 516; SMV., p. 451. 
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c«rafe % n?rf3r: ii^ii 1 

15™ *ra-*R*n*n 

31%:, 3OT3 

s?3%: i [ *«ite?rT ] 

( 73 ) 

%C*raj 3trH *Irf srfeKTI 

*rar 3 m i 

3r'Tf%%?trfq 

firi%[t 3%?ft sr ^3 MRU 2 

<J3?ST ^rST-^caW^q 1 RftTTR? 3%:, 
3rTtra 3^3<fE-raTTraT RI3T- 
^fqrat: i [ 3*J3n%: ] 


1 SP., v. 567, p. 91; SRB., v. 6, p. 214. 

2 SP., v. 568, p. 91, SSV., v. 1964, p. 335; SRB., v. 5, 
p. 214, v.r.fT^TT f%f%£T (1. 4). 

Quoted in the following works on rhetoric: —SD., p. 562; 

AS., p. 90, v.r. f^cRIT 5T%?ft (1. 4)., SKB., p. 254., v.r.— 

1?<TT faftsCT (1. 4);ASR., p. 50, v.r. —3 1ST srRpfr JWST 


(1. 4).; RG., p. 366, v.r. ^cTT ft fts.T (I. 4). 
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23. RASAVATI PRIYAMVADA 

s 

§55fet*w%*TW* 4?% 

?Tti%r^ ara-g?^: ^mt 11 1 

TO^T^-TSq'sr^TCT: I [^Vf^f%cT^] 

* 

24. SARASVATI 

tfST-^gfcf | 

( 75 ) 

TOI^roiFTT Har?SFT^ l 

^ ^W^Tcrr^: n^n 2 

<*N 

srcs?c2n; 1 [ sugsu ] 


%5Pft-«ro: 1 

( T6 ) 

5nfei Trgffr *3rsns?wrc: i 


1 SS., MS., f. 20 (a). 

2 Quoted in KP., p. 522, Banabatti’s ed., RG., P. 393; 
AK., p. 246; SKB., p. 225, Kavya-mala ed., ^3* TTdl, 
etc. 


3 
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srestf^nwr ?rg fwfn irii 1 

* TC3 rei I: I [ ] 

25. SARASVATIKUTUMBADUHITA 

¥ 

( 77 ) 

§*?TPt | 

7^5 qyi •flT3t-TI5r «gT§5TlJ 11 2 


26. SILA bhattarika 


57TW3=^r 1 

( 78 ) 

fgrc^-fggnt gin: gun* g>*ft% gn gg 

NS? sS 

%ra-irjrnr75^aTg sg^r-fuft gn: i 

4 

1 StJK., MS f. 1071 (a) 3 y. 4, 158; STJK. p. 24S^r^TS- 

?? M[) SP * v * p. 162; yr. 1Pf 

( 1 . 1 ). 

2 SP., v. 511, p. 76; 

<n^f i 
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JTR-Q^rr$firT%?cnr ?rm I 

^ 5m^T«3R: utn 1 

2dteT-¥TfTft^T?n: i [ tfoft ] 

( 79 ) 

ftr^n-fincfei^TT^T ir fk^m sramcn i 

^T% *Tc31 TTcTT t%st % IRJI 2 

fe^T-^iTR^I^T: l [ sr^tr ] 


, *sft-^r i 

( so ) 

fjfo csf cT^^fr 5B s: 

Sn%T: qR | 


1 SP. v. 3572, P.. 528, SSV. v. 1633, P. 277; v r.: —f^cRf- 
*RRTS^$rTRT (1. 2); SRB. v. 64, p. 323, v.r.:— 

3TRT cR <T*f (1.1), ^^T-OT’TR: 

(1.2),.•'jfRc^RT.(1* 4); SSS. MS. f. 49 (a), V.r.: ERJj) 

*R: (1- 2). 

2 SP , v. 3447, p. 504; SSV. v. 1197, p. 202, v.r. : — 
fW-f^T%TOT^...( L 1); SRV., v. 1, p. 287;SMV. p. 146. 
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qe?q-Ti??re3 tt) qqj^qpqqt 

fijq-qnrTqjnq ^ torero 11311 1 

%3T-flST^T?n: I [sn^J-fqqftfeq^] 

^TfW-^R I 

( 81 ) 

*rra: fig m<rm<n *xm% wm urn 

qrerr %uqTq qi^qVfqqcRreftqlr nm^rimT^ 1 
qqwiqqq nfacr s?rar ftsregftjfti- 
ffftr fig q^qm nyu 2 

^Ttel-flilfefiTqT: 1 [?mfV{qq?ri%cn^ ] 

wm | 

( 82 ) 

q: ^TqR-^: qr qq ft q^TI qq qq-^qT- 

^ qt?qfer-qT^cft-^Rq: sikl: qi^qifiresi: 1 

1 SMV., p. 145; SSV., v. 1188, p. 200, v.r. .—tTcf 

(1. 2), (I. 3), %^-^RTFnTR 

(1. 4); SP., v. 3439, p. 502, v. r.: i%fq^***(l. 2), *?Ef %q- 

...(1. 4);SRB.,v. 9, p.301, v. r.: —(1.2) JpE^ ^np- 

qqmiq fqg%...a. 4); SSS., MS., f. 40 (a), v. 54, reading 
like SRB. 

2 SP., v. 3507, p 515; SSV., v. 1440, p. 242, v. r. :-— 3 prg"f: 

...c^tePTl:...<1.1),..5T%^f...(1. 3); SMV., p. 166, v. 

r.:—...^ftcfFr^.-.a.l), .,.PT^WI...(1. 2), 

4); SRB., v. 10, p. 306; SSS., MS., f. 45 (b). 
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%asft-5TC-?rS %rT: i mu 1 

i [ snfVrasfnflcru ] 

* 

SR^FTCI 

( 33 ) 

r^HgfgrTOSEUKI tfstT 

«i%[ htsitot finfvr: i 

?t $?r wa f ta p fcri 
srasr-ticrarafsi sftfer gn ii^ii* 

'JSTP* 5Itft-stff5T fsfcV: 5Tt^-¥lfTR^mT:, 
^rTOST g 1 JTt3T-?13req I [ jfaraRT ] 

1 SP., v. 3768, p. 567; SRB., v. 42, p. 369; SMV., p. 301, 
v.r.:—m^-TPXT ferT’* (1*1), ^^ft WZ3 -flI<tf dl'W* • *• 
(1. 2) t ^-^CcT-BJrrqrR: ..(I* 3) ; PVL., v. 83, p. 118 ; 
KVS., v. 508, p. 159 ; SHV., MS.; SUK., MS., v. 2. 58. v.r.: 

—TOcrc^-Wr ftsrr: (i. i), i m-^rterr-w (i. 3), 

%^-SR-Spd... (1. 4) ; STJK., 2. 12. 3, p. 76, reading 
like SUK.,MS., only 1. 2 different: 5j)V4|)% 

^ l%^rPf^T: and 1. 3^qiW ^-^-^T’TT^-^TT-W I 
This is quoted in the following rhetorical works .— 

KP., p. 4, Nyayarafcna’s ed., v.r: ^TTfT ^^T-o^TTTR... 
(1. 3), SD. p. 15, v. r.:—like KP.; ASR. pp. 127, 128, 200, 
Kavyamala ed.; AK., p. 336; AS. pp 157, 244., v.r.: — cf^TlfT 

3); RS., p. 153; KD., pp. 13-14. 

2 SP., v. 564, p. 90; SRB., v. 17, p. 214 ; SHV., Ms., f. 
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27. SITA 

^ I 

( 34 ) 

m & 5T?rrf to to% < 05 : 

# Ttf|oft TOW % f%^r ? 

nt^r &§ 

<|HT TO: TOr55cfTT% T%TO raTOt II 1 

^ITfTOT: 1 [ TOFcT-f^TO; ] 

28. SUBHADRA 

^oiT-q^I | 

( 85 ) 

=gr TOr^g TO[§ET«rer sreft g 
TOgro^T cro’jrfro^ 1 
3TO ggf**-3& 

fq ^ TOTTR^-^ K TO I Ht^ 11 2 

* 

g«^pn: 1 [ TOTO-ra^^q; ] 

98 (a), v. 21. 

Quoted in KP., p. 34, Banhatti’s ed., v.r.:—3^fq* ^ ?r 
ScT...<I. 3). 

1 KS. of Vagbliatta, p 20; BhojaP, MS., Oxf., 150(b) 
[Not found in printed eds ]; KS. of Hemacandra, p. 14, v. r. 

*TT.3TT% TTf: (1.3), (1. 2), 

ZR: 5R^qf?<r...(l. 4); KM., p S6; KAS., 3. 2. 7, p. 32. 

2 SSV-, v. 3259, p. 537. 
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29. TRIBHUVANASARASVATI 

| 

( 36 ) 

grs ^r^nt tmft 1 

m ¥PE^m^^cfr sm^rt ^^rtem-^TcR^ntu 1 


*?g£-WT ffT: i 

( 87 ) 

smsmn% 33?35f 1 

sTirTcr^-^r-^tfit*^ 1 

f sit m^-^TmrrR \fr\\ 2 


1 SUK.,111 6 1, p. 190. 


2 SUE., I. 60 . 3, p. 47. 
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30. VIDYAVATI 

?gfn | 

( S 9 ) 

*rr jT^tht sfisfr sTf^^nfr Jfiftt 1 
^irfrn«F t^r nt 11 


( 90 ) 

si^rcr«f ^ti ^tjfsfte' spt: 1 

;Tjreers*f ^gjfRT«?t Is^r iff 55 -wl% 1R11 


( 91 ) 

fiireret igifwisF iff55 ^% 11^11 

( 92 ) 

*n gfe-^wrmT afi-ilraMf^mfft 1 

( 93 ) 

*m %^fsfqr 3 tK: TSJ-f^T ^tfx% *f: I 

fiifcn^ uifsf-irar 5 ^ 1 i^n 
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( 94 ) 

srsm: ifteqsJrrfiftr tsrcq' f^ffs^qt qvft i 

SIJT^^ IhM Hill 

( 95 ) 

^jfr-STOJcrt-jpqt i 1 

snrereq* ^rfcn^q |sq h^u 

( 96 ) 

q^qi: JmT3-maoi sn&% | 

HiRa^q |sq' imi 

( 97 ) 

qi ^gqr sw-'msfir ^raf^q-qmuft i 
sm^cr^f grfwr^q S;sq ii tn 

( 93 ) 

qT «n<TT qtw jottb; gq-T^fec^T t%qi i 
qirea^q gjftanjq' huh 

( 99 ) 

qqT ^sqT mfga: raqtsfq fir msfe: i 

'm^q'' tsq‘ qits-g^ nun 

( 100 ) 

smg^ =aq q^i: qiq-^wgqi^ i 
wta^q grftqi^q |sq* qffswj^ nUll 


i %5r:-^#5qT: ? 
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stnrKj sr ja: ga: 1 

sigfrar ^RkT^n: smrfts? ^rpkt 11 
q^-suft fr^r r^jr§ ft 11 1 

ft ra raan : 1 [sif^ftj 

sprang 1 

32. VIJJA 1 2 

m 1 

* 

( 101 ) 

5£fT55t: % «TRT meiftcTC 

*rafc' g^ajftw ft ga^ri ufarot 1 

sgfwssaa 

gr® sip:a =ar JT«a%ragm a>r^qf a>t: aifta: u^u 3 

Rrarai: 1 [ wftss-ftsftftag ] 


1 MS., no. 2S M 51, Advar Library. Script Grantha. 2 
fols ; vide Cat. of Sans. MSS. in the Adyar Library, part II, 
p. 114. 

2 Also called Vijjaka, Vijjika, Vijja, Vija, Bijjaka, 
Vidya, Vidyaka, etc. 

3 SUK., MS., v. 3. 71; SUK.j 3.15.1, p. 196, v. r., c7T^«r 
(1.2); qrftJ5?r (1.3); TITTS^ (1. 3); Stfaug; (1 4). 

■f%5JT becomes I inPrakrta, vide Var.’s 3. 37 e< ST-s3T- 


STTCI =7-W-3TT:”, P. 70. 
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I 

( 102 ) 

sRr:-g=r‘ ‘ 

foqr n-tq^g^sfifir ?r 

?TT?TRI rit^: sgqff itfq-qwq-sqfaqtfT^ IRU 1 2 

firaraT: i [ raOTi ] 


FTreiS-^-sp^RTT | 

( 103 ) 

sft^tgqa-^s-^nm fogqj jrnren*ren i 
I«hr ?fesiT stfR saw-pp ^^=fr u\u a 

fqsrqjrar: l [ sigsgq ] 


*TTfTFq.^.srW I 

( 104 ) 

q^fwniqiro^-ntat 

q^§ i 

1 SUE.,MS., v. 3.138; SUE., 3. 28. 4,p. 206, v. r.:— 
q£-*rra...(i. 2),...;jirtarf5r =q...(i- 3). 

2 SHV., MS., f. 34, v. 145; SP.,v. 180, p. 29[f§F*5raTqr.]; 
SMV., p 47, v r : — ...•f%33fT^t cTRSTBraKl. l),...qfe7qS’gt 

...(i. 2> [ fofsrmqT: ] ; srb , v. 54 , p. 38. 
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?J^T -fl^rrtsqit^fe: uyn 1 
fgsrnKrai: i [ ] 


3 ^Rfr-^RcT | 


( 105 ) 

Stl^oil^ T%sit: ftat H T^n: ifrtfOT: TOR | 

^Tf^srfq *uro sr?gtrea: srta^nrraifoy 
^tejir^ginfe^g 5^-nww: nmi 3 ’ 

Tsrstrarrr: i [ gnyg-fe gftfe g m ] 


1 SSV., V. 158, p. 25; SSV., MS., p. 56 [ firx S r reRT : ] ; 
SRB , v. 35, p. 34. 


2 SP., v.3769, p. 567; SUK., 2. 14.1, p. 77 [ f^TRT: ] j 
SMV., p. 301, T. r.:—g^{4tcr:...(l. 3) [fsr^rTWT:]; SRB., 
v. 43, p. 369, V. r.: — ...tf^Rf<j:...(l. 3). 

Quoted in thefollowing rhetorical works :—SD., v.43, p. 215, 
1. 6; SKB , p. 72, v. r. like SRB.; KS., p. 35,v.r.: —5TR?t ?TT^ 

f^:ffcrrs?rfTOn' : -..(i 2),...ai7:mg:...(i.3), jftr^r. 5 ^- 


4); KAS., p. 23 T. r. like SKB. ; KB , p. 
124,T.r.:—...d£,*lf*ld : ...(l. 8) , KVS., p 156, v.r.i 
«6HlfejFsj.„(l. 4); AVM., p. 12,v. r. • (1.1) like KVS, spit 

^rftrcrt: finish ftTKr:...(i. 2 ), ...gjtfiRr:...(i. 3),...^- 

^TRl<d'd...O. 4), SW., p. 5, v. r..—S||4) etc. like above 
KVS., (1. 2),...^^r:...d-3)- 

NO 
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( 106 ) 

cR’ qraNcrefWR qftot^T- 

i^r^cT% r srgfen i 

o-rcrcssr ^r^r ^qFrgj^q^-qf^n 

^ * 

srfrmst jra sfirriq nlji 1 

fiRirai: I [ f^sTRift ] 


( 107 ) 

{%T^rac5-cT3T: ^T?s^TO cI2Fa-f%3feni: 

fei%:-n^af ^rararat: 2 f 

aTH^qsrcfr-Ftra^^-FF-s^-^TFm: 

srsr gsc% %?ttot ?r $?n Frass-gur: imi 8 

firarar: i [ gKnft ] 


1 SUE., 2. 13.1, p. 76; SUE., MS., v.‘X 61., v. r. : — 
...SIS#'* fafsRT (1. 3) ; SP., T. 3761, p.665, v. r. :—...fSH 


gftq!rc-Rrf*Fsj Hqfqftftr (i- 2 ); srb., t - 32, p. 368, v. r. :— 

...I5H; q: Rq-fuRq^fl. 2). 


Quoted in. EM., p. 26, v. r. :—..."i'5[*£ H R<tl 4 " R W tr^ 
RqfqfRU (1. 2),...^4Rsl*iffl7fiJJ WlR (1. 3), q qf...(l. 4), 
EVS. p. 36,1. 3-4 from the bottom, v. r.:—... 

(1.1), qqtcqwt l^RC ifuira-fqpq^ ferldRqq. (1- 2),...^T- 

fqjqjlijq fqfqqr Q- 3), q qr...U. 4). 


2 Tq^nqreT: ? 3 sue., 2 . 12 . 1 , P . 75 . 
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55PRT | 

( 10S ) 

rtmfspn# ^cra-a^f^r-asik 1 *s>A-qifOTRri 

{sicStart i 

qrre^r sTg^rajra arg: ’Ttutt ^r^n'Jif 

a:nnyTO^3tif?i-%^-55?n-5#R! 11^11 

T%m?ii: 1 [ ^rrem ] 

| 

( 109 ) 

spot fsratsfe sn?Pi§*srppTS5R?R 

^TR 33! SKTRfa qR«fa AT I 
taxET rt^ «ra i Rt muraf^Tt strejrJFnsrT %r 

<3 

Rri rise Rcr »tM fag^4 

■rasnif^ srci:* iisii 3 
feurci: 1 [ 5n?Vfg^i%an ] 

qf^.^rfa^t | 

( no ) 

siRlfwtJRf qsnft IflxfT ffrspit: 1 

H 

1 ?ftr-^f^r-xig: ? 2 see., 2 . 21 . 4 , P S 2 . 

3 SUE., MS. V. 2. 512; SUE., 2.103. 2, p. 135. 
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«WT sn?rfa?r Taatn-fa^CT E^psT T%Ef 

aifi-aras En^am«qi fem^^ii^oii 1 

faaaanat: i [ sorepfesiftfern ] 
W3 | 

N3 

( 111 ) 

^<KTeTePC: feratfa qfer: qaifal ?4 a*r 
*Ni f%n?gr fftaregat i 

fPH^S-ftresta^T tagf f^ETT 

a^qsra fa»flr§r»ufq a fag ySr gr^g* sarqji^u 2 

feaRspiT: i [ snas-Taaftfaem ] 


STS | 


( 112 ) 

agqi% agara ?f^n 

?ra aa-sft^-'stNsift^wT i 
jRifg§ sspft- 

nfta a Afg^q^gig ii^ii 3 

%nai: [ gnaeftai ] 

1 SP., v. 3900, p. 592. 

2 SSV., v. 1523, p. 257; SEB., v. 202, p. 275; SP., v. 3322, 
p. 480, v. r.:—2) [ fe^T^T: ] 

3 SUE., MS., v. 3. 31, v. r. xT... (1. 3); SUE., 

p. 191, v. r.: —Wfti ^ W^WTF1T^(1. 4). 
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IcTT STM | 

( 113 ) 

gar sfjng?^ gfasaJ 

FTfg ^^TT% 3R ig 3T?i Tf^5T% JT: | 

ggr ggtgiT $%i m-^fe TTcri^cTisr f^raisc 
*T 3TR SET Igt^W *RT f^4UI, n^ll 1 

feaTERT: [ 1 


^t-^RTT | 

( 114 ) 

RT^rfi hi Kf^-^siRn ^gggHpfg-cn^ f%<m: 

RI*ft 3TH-T3TVT qrg sj JrgRTf§5%f STIS^R | 

njD 

sn^^Brq gm Jjg-^ar t%e eimgtrajf %g' 
smTi-ntenrttigaT 'cfar-'u® urarfg farre g T%q;n^ii 

fgfirarsFTgi: i [3Tr?s-msffTf%crJT N ] 

Stf^-^VT-fsTC-SfaT^ | 

( 115 ) 

ra^rfsrcftr gg grg-g;gY 

ajfg ?fen fgg^T: T%g?5f: | 

1 SSV., V. 1141, p 191 ; SRB., V. 7, p. 300, T. r. : — 
...W^-^ f^Tf^(l.l); ...srgfirf^ 3J%.„<1.2), g^- 

3). 

2 SSVj, v. 1175, p. 198. 
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g ^sn: 

T%JTi5Tkft ?rmrer ii^ii 1 

f%3TRi: | [ SCRTlfo: ] 


HWTF7 | 

( H6 ) 

sfRnsflr *n m-srf frsfo 

y i r Tim ta re n fr i 

'O nD 1 

sMT sre zmwt g ^ fs&m 

mm siqTftr T%fs^fu u^u* 

ik^m: \ [ mmz-fkmm ] 

1 SUK., MS., v. 2. 279; SUK., 2. 56. 4., p. 106[%rpir:]; 

SSS., MS., f. 45 (a), v. r.:—5Tr%3T (1- 1), ^TT 

f^tertifa...(i. 4). 

2 SUK., MS., 2. 69S; SUK., 2. 140. 2, p. 159, 

v. r. :—...^ 1), ^ =ET W ^ 

(1. 2), KVS., v. 298, p. 90, reading like above 
SUK., SP., v. 3746, p. 562, [RFjOTRT:] ; SRB., v. 10, 
p. 343, reading like SP. ; SSS., MS., f. 58 (b) 

[ ] ; SMV., p. 299, v. r.:—3ffg[ 1%f^f^^...(l. 4) 

[ f^U F U T T : ] ; SSV., v. 2142, p. 369, v. r. —%T^sn«p»- 

wt^t...( 1-2) 3 sfaff 5rf% 5u%ftu^ ft%(i.3), 
SPTTftT...<l. 4). 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works *—KM., p. 67, 
v. r.:—STSTT^J ^JT* d'»•••(!• 1),1* 2 and 3 like SSV., 
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( 117 ) 

33FF2T sr-gFFr-agjrres 

^i^rra marf gs-frm i 

'O 

§ IT^fer ^JTTfcR-^ 

StRtRf 3rq% m^TrfRnj; ll^u 1 

fi53ITSFPn: | [^HTcTl] 


c^NlF^rE | 

( 118 ) , 

Ttrerf- fo K i a- ^w-feH-^g-ar^T^T-^tmcTT 
scftg: Tira^straicn q^tirat ttosr i 

^T'-nfif (1.4); SD., pp. 111-112, v. r. —1. 2 and 4 like KM.; 

AK., p. 166, V. r.:—f^rs«r-^TS^-?raTi^...(l. 2), RlgSf:... 
(1. 4); KP., p. 136, Banhatti’s ed., v. r.:—1. 1 like AK.; KD„ 
pp. 228-229, reading like KP.; SVV., p. 4, v. r.:— 

^TS^-?RrTf%...(l. 2). 

1 SSV., v. 2090, p. 359; SP. v. 509, p. 75, v. r : — 
g g etc. (11 times) (1. 3), ffacf JfFHFrFIT: (1. 4) 

[Rl«l'fcHJi:] ; SRB.,v. 37, p. 189, v.r.:—-^■nfcl JfFT- 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works : —SKB., pp. 74, 
517, v.r.:—g' g* ^ qj? ^1% ^ (p. 74), 

IF? srfaTci (p. 517); KAS., p. 26, v.r. :-g* g* g' q * 

srcfg TR?r-«Rrar: t 
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TJ&i STTof SF^ll^qll 1 
T%^EFTT: | [^TI^'-'R^tfecT^ ] 


tsTRo^FT I 

( 119 ) 

m-OT t%qf-^-qFcr-srqTtr-q^q^T- 
qferq-^ fosrR f%m: ^5: I 

3^t*R ^5Tr^ fq^tiR 

r ?rct srmtar: null 2 


( 120 ) 

jkm m^Rreiiq^n? 

fqqfq TT^cTT W -SPCT l 


1 SP., V. 1131, p. 184; SMV., p. 104, v.r.^-I^r 

.».5r^T^RTc^...(1. 1); SRB., v. 11, p. 230. 

Quoted in KS., p. 217, 1. 22-23, v.r. 

ftrfrr- ... (i. i). 

2 SP., v. 451, p. 67; SSV., v. 3137, p. 518, v.r..— ftjRr 

fqqrwf% (1.4); SRB., v. 86, p. 57, v r.:— ... 

( 1 . 2 ). 
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srf^r ^r?-fgr^ ^rcpr-sg^r-TJrsi-sOTn 

f*5-WP3Kar: 5T SIT ZftS-TPm: llRo|i 1 

firar^T^ri: i [gfojft] 


( 121 ) 

11R ^ 11 2 

foiSnRTOT: | [<JO^] 


=5FW | 

( 122 ) 

%?mq swrsfwkt *ra kmhrci 


1 SSV., V. 3138, p. 518; SSV., MS., v. 3135; SRB„ v. 14, 
p. 81, v. r.. —.. f^TirRTITiT ..(I. l),...shf-«^f„ (1. 2). 


2 SMV., p 231; SP., V, 5S2, p. 94 [f^wPBHTT:]; SRB., 
v. 41, p. 218. 

* Quoted in the following rhetorical works:—SKB., p. 517 
v.r. ■— (1. 2), ^fkf...(l. 3). 
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m nRRii 1 

m i 

( 123 ) 

ig^^re q^-¥TK-5re-fi[T^c e^rh%-^rif?cT ^ : T 

c^WI^m *sRT JTFT fir^RTSSTIcn: I 

aFrof ^ 

HT^Fcr-f%^R^ri%¥T^ SF^cI^rI OTR: IR^li 2 

I 

( 124 ) 

prefer * 1 ^ ugqr 3R-#bing i 

ftWBjJRVll 3 

1 SP., V. 1003, p. 160; SMV , p. Ill; SRB., v. 67, p. 249, 
v. r..— .(1- l),...Sf^«^R-^TO-1^ffe • (1. 3) . 

2 SUE., MS., v. 4. 243; SUK., 4. 49. 3., p. 260, v.r. : — 
.•.^R3^Fft...(l- 4). 

3 SRB., v. 8, p 342; SP., v. 3736, p. 560, v r.: —... 
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era? I 

4 

( 125 ) 

giHT gi?g g;3i?cgift srf|<n: i 

mrg ir^fRra feracq^orr ^fc%sw ir^ii 1 

■rastraraT: i ftn^-firuftfern] 

C\ 

( 12G ) 

3?resrcn%sKRT»i 3DiR%f rasT-sraj-i'stro^ i 

uiffa ^^sr-^q T%<ns?m ^qra-ferrm^r ir§u 2 

{qsttgjiqr: | [smf] 

( 127 ) 

nfe?i-g?r-g5T-gjT-3?nff%TT nfeHi srt- 

sriot i 

8®®** gg «ra*««w otpi* 

JROT-Srcnri wgf*5t fgqtfiR: iRflll® 

f ggreiW T: | [5Koft’] 

flrT-Rirr (I. 2)- 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works:—KP., p. 192, 
Bankattis 5 ed.; KD., p. 290, v. r. *—.. gewr^SPRH (1* 4); 

vj„ p. 6i, r. r.: ...TT^%?nwT ..(i- i). ’prfra , ...<w<!n^s 

(1- 2), gape^ra^.. (i. 4). 

X SMV., T. 28, p. 223. 

3 SP., v. 3867, pp. 585-6. 


2 SMVS., MS., f. 96 (b). 
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5RRT- A | 

( 128 ) 

flira i 

srgfer 3rg-g%r iir^h 1 

f%sti^5T?jT: i [smrf] 


*T*T^TT | 

( 129 ) 

«ra^T <R: 

G\ C\ 

5Rm^?gigqR!Wj^ | 

^at grrc-*sr% i«ter sraat wfif?r 

TPitfij^sfe: >Rtra^RRkt fomfftRl: I|R*!I 2 

ftuRt: I [gllg^- fafrl f fea ^] 

33. VIKATANITAMBA 

I 

( 130 ) 

3? fafensRiSrafoT-'TO® 


1 SMV., p. 208; SP„ v. 3794, p. 571 [fe'^RT:]; SRB., 

11 , p. 346 [f^sraprr:]. 

2 SUE., MS., v. 5. 365; SEE., 5. 74.1, p. 326. 
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TO-TO^ 5 * ^IsHRUTOT II9II 1 

C\ NO ' 

midiw-t-y r?n: i [ga-TrorfJsRnr] 

( 131 ) 

%T-^gr-^-^fer %wfqr 2 

TOfT sa%%rr TORTO: | 

?®5T: ^-TOfadsjjr- 

*TTR tfTOWI^sfesi Iftll 3 

i [T^m] 

3TPWTfT^T-rT^TT | 

( 132 ) 

w, Jr%rarsra TOwte from 

TOTTfsFTt TOR TO TO:-1rot & l 
TOiifeft TO *K*t *f R$R *rt^ 

TOrfet TO*! l TOW: ll^ll 4 

fTOiR^nron: 1 [tor-rto;^] 

1 SSV., v. 2489, p. 424. 2 

3 SSV., v. 2488, p. 424. 

4 SP., v. 3610; CS. MS., v.r. -~5JT#§ftj- (1. 2)- SSS., MS, 
f. 13(a), v.r. :~5nwf^T#...^FTi f5RT:...(l. 2). 

Quoted in SKB ., p. 254, v.r.50%^ (1. 2). 
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( 133 ) 

anrt sjf-crgm csnsq-araw sift 
fir ^rfer ussrft vrs^mpri i 

^.r% asrit rtrt 

jR^m??n ft^srfa nan 1 

T%«K5T^5R3IPn: i [JR31=F3?m] 

iTTR^fr | 

( 134 ) 

swreit^sr if qor.- TK’nraiRts?? ggs- 

^r^ITS^t JTW ST^TTO ^cT: I 

STOT1J1T T^C-f^T: 

R^Rcr^TRT: l 

1 SP„ v. 3671, p. 547; SSV., v. 1401, p. 235, v.r. .— 

...3iff^Tf%..-(i-i), ^Tfq'...3mt *r?r-5*Tr (i. s>,...^j- 

w: 3^rf%cj;(l. 4;; SMV., p. 273, v r. tf 1)» 

...3§P(T ( l - 2 ); SRB., V. 2, p. 332, v.r.:— 3JlfT 

...( 1 . 2 ). 

2 KVS., p. 115; SSV., v. 11,0, p. 197, v.r.:-*R% 
*F51% f^: (1. 2), 5T^RT-^C^T (1- 3), SRB., v. 14, p. 322, 
like SSV. 


v.r. 
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*i I RTOfl | 

SS 

( 135 ) 

ft tswq 

qqt^qcnft softun i 

3?nsira q qq 

qqtq^ llgll 1 

ftqsftgjpqi^rr: i [q^r?H-ftraq>qJ 

*M-*tFT | 

( 135 ) 

sstcqfq ^Tl^I^iront ft? qq sfiqniq I 

jqftft qfqqureqftr fq-gq-sm-sftii iivsii 2 

fq^dqqiqtqr: i [qftftqq] 3 

^WT| 

( 137 ) 

q»r«% c re q q q wl r f qqfeq i qteft qjqqiq 

'O ^ 

qrqa? ^-fra^-ipr-’gq ft>%feraiq ftqqq; i 

1 SUK., 2. 4. 3, p. 70. 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works —VV., p, 33, 

v.r.:—...^f%-^pjgr.. (1. 4); SKB., p. 396, v r. like VV.,; 

DL. t p. 205, v.r. like VV.,; KAS. f p. 47,Cappeller’s ed.; KA.; 
KVS., p. 36,1. 4*:tead as 1. 2 here, 1. 2 as 1. 3, and 1. 3 as 1. 4. 

2 SSV., v. 1549, p. 2G1. 

3 For Dohadika, see ChanM., v. 261, p. 172. 
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STM tra cTWfrW-^I# 3*1: 

STfOTt SKTSTOT T?T' 5J foj ^T% ^TTF7 IT 51 5j^fit: IKU 1 

m^Rratsrwi: i [5tTfVfir^f%?ni] 

ff^TT5^TtrB I 

( 138 ) 

®ptt§ 5ira5w|-s5i§ W 

st55 u*r: sgipTtssai^ I 

grsretirra-53tsr ^fe^rra?rr% 

55Ri srantfe^pri: ii*n 2 

fir^jnVrc^m i [sra^-fes^] 

Dohadika is the same as the Prakrta metre doha, a matra 
metre; PrakPam., v. 78-79, pp.•138-139, Narayana Bhaita in 
his Comm, on the VrtRat., p. 129. 

1 KVS., v. 296, p. 89; SSS., MS., f. 58 (b). 

Quoted in the following rhetorical works:—KM., p. 67> 

v. r.—rTgr^r: ^...(i. 2 ),...^f 5 M ^OTfqr... 

(1.4); SKB., p. 504, v.r.(*• 4), KS., p. 94, 

v.r— ..Mx m*smi . a. 3), 33 $ wnfq- 

. (I. 4). 

2 SP., v. 823, p. 128, SSV., 735, p. 117; SRB., v. 79, 
p. 234, v.r..—^■^3T%...(1.4); PR., v. 26, p. 86, v.r. like 
above. 

Quoted m the following rhetoiical works:—AK., p. 275} 
DR., p 90, v.r.:—(1- 4), AM., p. 26. 
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SRT | 

( 139 ) 

m? mi-m-mm mfe <rc srfe-sraf ^jukoii 1 

fa ife w WI! I [ 31WT ] 


eRRT 1 

( no ) 

f% SIK 5^-g_rt% e^mt^OI 

SRTS&fT fttT-iSre: tpr gitf: I 

?rr%i^ jjmirfq ra^T^-T^pc-mra' 

sftn ¥igf??r imu 2 

f^rafjRTKrpn: i [cra??r fas^] 

1 pv, ms., t. 58 (b) v.i. Rf-snr-i^ii- ; srb., p . 222, 

v. 50. 

2 SSV., v. 1682, p. 285; SMV , p. 201. 

Quoted in SKB. thrice, pp. 139, 617, 625, v.r^ 

{h i)...^-qrr^T...(i. 2), ^ft^rr vref^r...(i-4). 



SUPPLEMENT 

PRAKRIT POETESSES 

ANULAKSMI 

* 

[ ] 

sr =ar fg | 

^tt sftsf httcytt ^stt nrfej u^u2 

1 Cp PraSar., p. 69, PraY., 8. 4. 177, p. 123 and 
8. 4. 281, p. 129; PrakPain., p. 52,1. 4, PraPra., 8. 53, p. 

238. Alt. forms : ^^‘3’ * cp PraPra., op. cit. 

2 GathSS., 3. 28, ^RFcft ^v^RT^Rfr 

The metre of this and the following verses is either arya 
or some its sub-division a . The Prakrta names are as follows .•— 


Samsbrta. 

Prakrta 

pathyarya 

gaha 

upagiti 

gabu 

udgiti 

viggaha 

giti 

uggaha 

arya-glti 

khandha 

p. PrakPain., p. 52f. 



It is of interest to note that the matra metres gahini, 
sihinl, ukkaccha, rola, gandha, etc. recorded in the Prak- 
Pain. are not found in Sanskrit at all. The metre doha is 
the same as dohadika, recorded by Yaidya Gangadasa in his 
Chandomanjarx and Pajjhalia same as Pajjhatika, noticed by 
Yaidya Gangadasa in ChanM., and Narayana Bhatta in his 
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ggg Heft grigr '=topit g^ ^ppt gggft i 
gg. ft; sftsf gg smftt ggr gtT% 11 ? u 

[ 5TT% q^-3=^FRj | 

( 2 ) ^ 

g ft 3 f dsr 1 -*^ 2 ft ?rf?g ^Tr-tig-^ftrsns i 
srg 5r?g g <Tc3 g 31? g 35 g s^wig-n)f 3 -tra®ru' ngn 

srgsrsssft 1 

gift agt §<K-* 3 i«gfg grftr gggtE-ng-tfhgnfg 1 
q«H gg gr gg gr ggt gj ggj gj g^g- 

^-tftgrft iirii 

tlka on the Vrtta-ratnakara. There is indeed a large no. of 
matra metres in Prakrta, the equivalents of which are never 
found in Sanskrit. 

1 ‘ wrih^ j 

For %^meaning ‘domesticated’, see Ksirasvamin's Amar- 
KU. on AmarK, II. 5 . 44, p. 91—q^R^ 
WV=*F$i 9 I 

2 The use of in stead of anusvara in these verses is 
significant. A syllable followed by an anusvara becomes 
long and comprises of two matras whereas a syllable followed 
by a candra-bindu is short and has one matra only. 

3 PaiLNM., v. 120, p. 33; PraV., 8. 2. 77, p. 50, cp. * 
8. 4. 406, p. 163 & 8. 4.332, p. 146, etc.; PraPra., 

#t: ^-g-g-g-g-g-g-gni” 3 . i, p . 57 . Alt. form .• g%^ 

according to the rule qT”, PraPra., 3. 64, p. 91. 

4 GathSS., 3. 74. 
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[Wr srfct ^nRi^Urb:] 

( 3 ) 

sg Arsn ^g; fir an a aig i 
siqtfit fir a*ra 3} ®tt «c eg^sn anrsn 2 ii^ii® 

[stga^gta] 

sa^-afsi-stfsft 5a iftfaa^ arama aa ^ aig 1 
sumfircfq asatara faanarfaa swajata! ^aar iuii 1 


[*] 

( 4 ) 

gfest' ST-fra-ai® ^sT- 4 aa ScFTHfs tfftcrfi | 

’TtT^-TIcim 3|TO gsi-fg^WH || 5? II 5 

3OT55=s®tH 

sS» 

ffecr sr-§*a-arej g^-gOTTaa: q^: i 
qa-q^naf *istt afft gqj-fs^ n»n 

1 The anusvara in Trfs - is inserted in accordance with 

the sutra PraPra., 4. 15, p. 105; cp. PraV., 

8 . 1. 35, p. Sand 8. 4. 120, p. 117. Further use: NaDKS., 1.1. 

2 PraV., 8. 4. 350, p. 150. Further uses : KumarPC., 
I. 7, p. 7; 3. 78, p. 107 

3 GathSS., 3, 76. 

4 Act. form: igs£ ; PraV., 8. 2. 5, p. 41, 

3T l Further uses: NaDKS., 2.6; SurC., 3. 95; PraDA., 
p. 156. 

5 GathSS., 3. 63. Two interpretations given. See 
Introduction. 
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2. ASULADDHI 

p*?rr sm zfws ] 

( 5 ) 

Slf| IT HI ni ^-g^TTIf’ 1 

tnof {^*tg ilT%sn-^g 3>mt i^|| 3 

i 


ht% nm j?t asn ^ i 

er?Tar Tjfo&i-srg: 11 



1 One ot the mood-types of heroines 

[as distinguished from those of e. WTf— 

nfedi, wfRrferr, ^ra^-g«rr, 
f^cy>Rj4iJT, ^rfwrfw %f% ^-^jTJrsrawr:” ; 

cp. DR., 2. 23f, p. 48f.; SD„ 3. 72, p. 120. 

2 From as a substitute tor the root ^: PraV., 

8. 4. 23, p. 107 ftp” ; PraPra., 8. 8, p. 221. 

is preferable to (given in the printed ed.) Alt. 

reading given • A and Pel I For the parti- 

. eipial forms of 3 ^ see SetB., 10. 63; SupasC., 296. 

3 GathSS., 2. 77, 3>§*n# W 

rlT4 J ldl lei ITT?: I ?5F?T^?TSfq- ?^-?Tr# fTOW 

?f% HfTTT-*^: I 
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srfcT. ^ 5 %:] 

( u> ) 

* 

<mf ft «r g?r fqsfr x% --fit aqf cr%i gtgrd 1 1 
hi nt? garm srsreft s* vrfar*rt irii 2 



sni |?fr n ?q faq ?ra qftsHTOOTq sqiqrc: i 

hi raqt aqrare i nN h smferc spurt; irii 


3. AVANTISUNDARI 

wm A' iq 

[ ] 

( 7 ) 

f% ?f fq § qrafcA mftei ar gq-sioreH ttssktht 1 

sift^rfeCT nffsiT h qfgt-qtretew: irii 3 

STTTfHf’flW 

f% fq 51 TSRijer RP^R qf 35-3RHI B^sfq ( 

simgtsq ssstcTH^ H^frrctaqi irii 

fr 

1 Further uses: Vik., p. 17; PraSRM., gathas 91 
and 121. 

2 GathSS., 2. 78. 

Alt. form Sip; l For the word meaning 
see GaudV., verses 606, 686, etc. 

3 See under WTspi, etc., DesilsM., 

1. 157. Quoted in connection with the meaning of 3TTfT 

as is found used by 1 ^RFRT 


5 
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OTJTtS] 

(f ) 

^r-ftTr l -^5rasn<? STl53n5ra-gg’ft-^raTc«JT*3T' 2 i 
mjK-'urr^^ q^zt g *nti?t gc ?fra: irii 3 

^tw-nra-^^cn^iT i 

gjR-^igfRT gprm^ WJra g«sf g*gj: irii 

[ ] 

( 9 ) 

USlfV ZsZT tCrTrl 5 I 

izHZr^VSS* 3? Htc TOST^at 6 II^II 7 

^H3>sioftfir^c ffgmrsjftsR^ i 
seW-sTt^ q^gg 11311 

1 Alt. form i^fr - PraV., 1. 81; PraSRM., gatha 
145. 

2 Cp. PauCar., 3. 78 

3 See under Wf|^, etc., op. cit. 

4 Cp. DegiNM., 1.147. 5 PraV., 8. 2. 134. 

6 PraV., 8. 4. 181; cp. GatSS. 238. 

7 De^iNM., 1. 81. This verse has been quoted by 
Hemacandra in connection with the meaning of the word 

as is found in the use of Avantisundarl— 

—”1 Raja^ekhara quotes 
three times his wife Avantisundari in his KM: — 
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4. MADHAVI 

[ RTrf ^ 5 %:] 

( 10 ) 

T 5^r 1 §r q^cf stht sw TOisrafor 1 

% T5cT3T TTT%rFjf feiTT mm fi^ST S^TTBTT 2 || 3 

Tn^fra 

p. 20 gos., ed.: “frorfiR g?r: f^raf^cr^O' I 

P. 46. ^TT wi * 1wr-^TI^ 5? 

i — 

^id^Tl 3WTOT1%-^T I 

^TOIf 9<f: 11 

P.57: “=STWI%^: SfafeflRS^ ^RRSlfcTS: srf^T- 

^Rf^, *fiWR^ 5PERT ^ Sf^-Wts^f 

Tm*l, 3%f^c[#T-^F^R^}: 

1 Alt. forms : Jl^f^ and ^tlt*-<d ; PraV., 8. 4. 21. 

2 1 a 3 t-^rt5tpw ifcm wm- 

*Tf: II 

3 GathSS., 1. 91. 
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ifrqrafo ^ ugcsr fftri ?rcn pr % srarR*iftr i 
<r <m nfesurr farat: stat: ^rfiR <s=r u 

5. PRAHATA 

[ FTTCH-'flcf ^Fn: 

( 11 ) 

33i' q^fsqmn' ^ Hl-JJTORl srtei*aV I 

"O 

dV ft ^fftR JR qflait qROT 1 spJZftl II 2 

[’#•*] 

css mrtifta' TO-jn^nq sfftRR. 1 
srfsft ^;cut jri wft ftaftr q>nt n 

6 . REVA 

( 12 1 

ft ^r q?sn srfqr ^rfftifer §?3T <^rn| 1 
aiqninif srsftp: ^ftsr^g 11 ^ 11 3 

t^R 1 

ft ciR^ $<rr stcrt sftrft sjrfftqftr gtfSftre ft; 1 
ajTOsrPmrasnsrfte ^"<rr qieft 11 ^11 

1 Alt. forms fsH[^ and f^Sf ; See PraV., 8. 1. 5 and 
2.7.9. 

2 GathSS., 1. 86.* 3 GathSS., 1.90. 

sn%sRrew-%r% ftqftftr-s wiRiai , dr., ii, 25, P . 49. 



ROHA 


[^fFcrftrfr srf?r 

( 13 ) 

jt^h infam tt^st i 

5ISi-g5?3^»rat g? 3>t? ^TJIg-feiT' T?STS1^ IRIl 1 2 

[bn*] 

srsi^rfisRT-HH-wf^^T siPT^at nrfsnH ra^f^j i 
Sg-’jsfJKtfro^ ^rafa ^fipir-ferer g^^iRii 


7 . ROHA 

p^FcfRcTi 5TRT ] 

( 14 ) 

%m ftmi nr ftrfossm srgfe^rf Ht ^srratift f% 1 
q^r fit m^rc-sit *nn ®E^t jtt srgff amfts 11 

[*tsre] 

fen Jr 3fts^s3*ft?r^ ^r ^rwcratsfq 1 
Tm^sTO ststk-^t! *tjjt *t ggflfsfes ti 

1 PraPra. 4. 20, p. 109. Alt. form: fqZS l 

2 GathSS., 1. 87. - 3 GathSS., 2 63. 
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8. SASIPRABHA 

prfi STfrT ?TT7%PT%:] 

( 15 ) 

m. 3^ gmi ftrsrt a? ongtfa qs# qw i 
sgt q^? 3T^' ^rq-q® {% ii* 

^rOTiK i 

qsiT qqr qTsqfa fqqFTqT H«n sTftofj i 

qjfr qgqFtf' JSvnq-^s^sfq f% 11 

9. VADDHAVAHI 

[^wm srfrr H^sgfrE:] 

( 16 ) 

qqffq-jrra-rr^snf 3 rasra-fo^Ti; i 

sjRTig <T3c«I 4 -q?q or ^rffq oiq-tnq^r 5 qwi? || 6 

q^iqftq 

afcfr ^nm-irql-qfsqri% €^q?^ %=sq-^r^ifor i 
snsqRrii mfqq-tn%% q «raff?r qq-mf^wnoi 11 

1 PraV., 2.127; PraPra., 3.31, p, 72. 

Further uses : KumarPC, 1. 68, p. 31; 3. 64, p. 102* 

2 GathSS., 4. 4. 

3 PraPra.* 4, 31, p. 116 3T” II 

irfm II 

4 Fuither uses* Pe&NM., 6. 66; GathSS., 1. 17 and 
6. 67; PauCar., 17. 6, etc. 

PraV., 1.19; PraPra, 4.11, p. 103. 6 GathSS., 1. 70. 



PART III 




Sanskrit Poetesses 

1. ANONYMOUS. [A wife writes to her husband]. 

0 my dearest! born in a noble family, indepen¬ 
dent, not travelling 1 , ocean of forgiveness, the resort 
of your faithful wife, 0 merciful Lord! show mercy to 
me now by the glance of your lotus-eyes. 0 Lord of 
my life! even the delay of a moment is intolerable. 

2. BHA.VADEYX. [The bust of a young woman]. 

Her two breasts were born at the same time, are 

similar in having a noble descent, have grown to¬ 
gether from their birth, are similar in having the 
(same) name, viz. “breast” and are prosperous. That 
there is such a mutual competitive fight between these 
two, though possessed of their own circular forms {i.e. 
full-grown),—so firmness is indeed worthy of homage. 2 

3. -[An indignant wife says to her husband]. 

At first, it happened so, this body was not different 

(from your body); after that, you became dearer (to 

1 . i.e. lie is not coming to see her but is remaining where 
he is. 

2 . The two breasts are compared to two rival neighbour 
kings of equal might and glory, who though possessed of 
their own respective kingdoms, fight with each other for 
extending their boundaries. 
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me) and I a lady-love in despair. Now, yon are the 
lord and I, too, your (neglected) consort. What else, 
my iron-heart has led me to this plight. 1 

4. -o- 

Why are yon falling at my feet? Stop. Husbands 
are certainly independent. Kor a while you were 
engaged elsewhere. What blame can attach to yon 
for that? It is the hnsbands who are the very life- 
breaths of their wives. Hence, (as) I am still alive 
inspite of my separation from yon, it is I who have 
committed sins, it is I who should plead with yon. 

5. CANDALAVIDYA. [A moon-lit night]. 

It seems as if the world, worn ont with its daily 
routine, is bathing in the water of the ocean of milk ^ 
through that stirring, 2 the reddish stars are looking 
like water-bubbles; as if the moon is incessantly 
pouring down milk in thousand rays. The milk of 
moon-light is being drunk to-night, as it were, by the 
eager and thirsty Kumuda (or water-lily). 

6. CANDRAKANTA BHIKSUNX. [Hymn to Avaloki- 

tesvara] * 3 

I bow down to that one whose name is Avalokita> 

* 

1. i.e. iron-hearted as I am, I am not dead inspite of 
all these sufferings. 

2. Caused by plunging the world into the sea. 

3. In many places of this hymn the exact sense is not 
clear. 
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the teacher of men venerated bv the three -worlds; 
the greatest of those who are versed in sacred know¬ 
ledge, praised by the King of gods; 1 the highest of 
the best sages, who ensures the success of unions. 

7. -o- 

The bearer of handsomeness of the type of the 
son of Sugata; having a body adorned with many 
auspicious signs; having a head like that of Amitabha 
Tathagata; having beautiful hands adorned with 
golden lotuses. 

8. -o- 

The one who has curly, clean, brown and grey 
matted locks; whose full face is bright like the moon- 
disc; who has wide lotus-eyes, beautiful bands, and 
caste-marks like a hail-stone and the orbit of the 
moon. 

9. -o- 

Whose lips are like the centre of a lotus; 2 whose 
moving hands are decorated with auspicious bracelets; 
who is pure; whose navel-region is like the interior 
of a lotus; on whose gem-studded head (there shines) 
the purest gold. 


1. The sense of this line is not clear. 

„ „ “Stuti” = “Stuta” ? , 

2. This line is not clear. 
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10. -o- 

Who wears beautiful and coloured loin-olothes; 
who has crossed the great ocean of tlie knowledge of 
the Victor; who is of great merit; who has earned and 
gained boons, who removes fever and is the cause of 
much happiness. 

11. o- 

Who brings about welfare and peace; the destroyer 
of three worlds; .hymn incarnate; who over¬ 

powered Mara by means of various confusions; the 
giver of ten perfections 1 and salvation. 

12. o- 

Who roams in the heart of man (?), who imparts 
enlightenment about the one Truth; whose feet are 
adorned with jewelled anklets; whose gait is as slow 
as that of an elephant in rut and as graceful as that 
of a swan. 

13. o- 

Who has attained contentment through the drink¬ 
ing of the nectar in full; who has constant access to 
the ocean of milk; who takes delight in living in 
Potalaka; whose eyes are full of kindness, pure and 
beautiful. 

Thus ends the hymn to Avalokitesvara Bhattaraka 
by Candrakanta Bhiksuni. 

1. Viz., dana, £lla, ksanti, virya, dhyana, prajna, satya, 
adhisthana, maitri and upeksa. 
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14. CINNAMMa. [Siva]. 

Let the great Siva remove the great delusion—-he 
whose stick is the huge skeleton of Trivikrama 1 , 
slain (by him) at the end of the Ealpa; who tied up 
the hands of Nrsimha 2 with the shining Sesa, who 
dug his nails in the flesh of the primeval boar 3 ; 
who, having dragged out both the fish 4 and the 
tortoise 3 that became supremely happy when the 
universe was reduced to a vast ocean, assumed the 
form of a fisherman. 


15. GANDHADIPIKa [The incense]. 

Having mixed one portion each of camphor and 
several other perfumes like nakha, etc. with two 
portions each of sandal and copper and having 
ground these together with molasses, a clever man 
should perfume clothes, rooms and so on. 


16. GAURX. [Invoking the blessings of Siva]. 

Let Siva purify us,—he who is closely embraced 

.by Parvati flurried by the bees, greedy of the 

sweet smell of her full-blown lotus-face with blooming 
cheeks. 

1. The fifth incarnation of Visiiu. 2. Man-lion, the 

fourth incarnation of Visnu. 3. The third incarnation of 

Visnu. 4. The first incarnation of Visnu. 5. The second 
* 

incarnation of Visnu. 
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IT.-[Eulogy of tlie king]. 

Religion, whose head consisting in the scriptures 
is falling off, whose prop consisting in the nobly-born 
Brahmanas is disappearing, the prowess of whose 
own body is decaying, whose Srnrtis full of multitudes 
of texts 1 have been destroyed, who is very old and 
who has been uprooted by the great barbarian Kali 
(the age of vice),—such religion is now, 0 Lord of the 
earth, being led on by the support of your arms 2 . 

18. -[The ill-fame of the enemies of the king]. 

0 crest-jewel among the best of kings! the ill- 

fame of your enemies in the universe resembles, at 
all times, the Yamuna, the collyrium, the numerous 
spots of the moon, the snake, the disc of Rahu, the 
neck of Siva, the moss, the cuckoo, and the mass of 
deep black clouds. 

19. -[The king’s weapon Bhusandl]. 

0 king! the bhusandl,—having balls that are 

revolving with the fever (i e. heat) of prowess, the 

destroyer of beings—is shining in your hand like 

Mahaeandi. 

■ • 

1. Or. full of textual excellence, if we accept tlie read¬ 
ing prag-bhava. 

2, Religion is here compared with an old man whose 
head is drooping down, whose prop of life is dwindling, might 
decaying and memory lost. 
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20. -[The bhusandi]. 

This bhusandi, having balls the interiors of which 
are filled with fiery powders, and with its poisonous 
mouth yawning, is shining like a malignant snake, 
held by one who has dreadful snakes on his arms 1 . 

21. -[The king’s war]. 

(0 king!) the taking hold of the bow, the seizing 
of the arrow, the pulling of the string 1 (by you), the 
quivering of your arms and the motion of the arrows 
are not visible in your war. But the earth glitters 
with the multitude of pearls dropped ofi from the 
temples of the best of full-grown elephants and with 
the shining gems on the heads of rival kings 2 l 

22. -[The wife of the king’s enemy]. 

(0 king!) The wife of your enemy, her face like 
the moon, her body lovely like the eye on a peacock’s 
tail, her cakora-eyes trembling with anger, is being 
courted on the hill by its lustful local residents. 3 

23. -[The description of a woman]. 

J3he was created with care by the Lord of the 

1. i.e. Siva. Or, this may be an adjective of bhusandi 
held by the king. 

2. i.e. the rival kings and their elephants are all butcher¬ 
ed m the twinkling of an eye. 

3. Saileya-bhugbhih. Saileya means the things that 
grow on hills and hence the compound means: by those who 
eat hill-grown things i e. by those who live in hills. 
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Universe (i.e. Siva) liimself who became half female. 
Hence this fair damsel shines unrivalled among all 
women of the three worlds. 1 

24. -[Description of a woman coming out of 

the river after bath]. 

While coming out of the water, she, excelling* 
Bati (in beauty), having beautiful eyes like red lotuses 
and shining with her own splendour was taken by 
people as the presiding goddess of waters to be 
worshipped by oceans (or Varuna). 

25. -[The eye-brows of a beautiful woman]. 

Delighted at the insult of the Cakora, the Khanja- 

na, the fish and deer, the creator presented to the 
beautiful eyes a pair of emerald umbrellas under the 
guise of eye-brows. 

26. -[The eyes]. 

On the face, a pond of love full of the nectar of 
beauty, there shine the eyes, a pair of Saphari fish 
conducive to amorous sports. 

27. -[The side-glance]. 

0 slender one! your side-glance, this wonderful 


1. The implied sense is that Siva took the trouble of 
assuming his Ardha-nari form before creating this damsel 
which he did not in the case of other damsels. Hence she is 
endowed with womanly perfections more than other women. 
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snake, puts to swoon even gods (or wise men) the 
moment it is seen. 

28. ——-[The lips]. 

Her lips were fashioned by the creator out of the 
essences of ambrosia and coral since it enlivens, in a 
moment, those who have been bitten by the serpent 
of love. 

29. -[The feet]. 

As the coral is (but) a coral, again the lotus is 
(but) a lotus,—thinking this the creator reddened 
the two feet with saffron. 

30. -[The nails on the fingers of the damsel’s 

feet]. 

The nails on the fingers of the damsel’s feet with 
their beauty mingled with crimson paint, are shining 
like a spotless row of buds of the celestial tree of 
love (peeping) out of leaves. 

31. -[The morning-breeze]. 

The breeze, well bathed in the pond (i.e., very 
cool) is blowing gently, embracing like a libertine, 

1 . The coral is red, no douht, but it is hard; the lotus 
is soft, no doubt, but it is surrounded by thorns. Combining 
their qualities such as redness and softness and rejecting 
their defects, the creator created her feet ; that is why they 
are so attractive. 
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the highly fragrant golden creeper with beautiful 
leaves and flowers. 

32. -[The summer-day]. 

0 my friend ! the summer-day, bereft of all hopes, 
appears like a sign of calamity to Cupid the hero, 
like the hurling of the thunder-bolt on the creeper- 
grove of amorous sports, like the doomsday of the 
young wives whose husbands are away. 

& 

33. -[The celestial tree granting all desires]. 

In the garden of Eden, there are indeed hundreds 

of beautiful trees by whom, at proper times, lakhs of 
gods are served with fruits and flowers. Of these, 
one only is capable of fulfilling immediately the 
heart's desires of the king of gods,—that one is the 
tree of all desires. 


34. INDULEKHA. [The sun-set]. 

Some say that at the close of the day the sun 
enters the ocean; others, that it goes on a visit to 
another world; others again, that it comes to be 
united with fire. But all these (views) are false— 
there is no evidence for them. 0 my dear friend! 

An alternative interpretation is also possible. As the 
coral is insignificant (vidrumah druma-vahirbhutah agrahya 
ity arthah) and the lotus (too) is (insignificant, being nothing 
but) the filth (mala) of water (ka), the creator reddened both 
the feet (of the damsel) with saffron. 
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methinks, the sun lies down, on the other hand, 
upon a love-lorn damsel's heart in which visibly there 
is intense heat. 

35. JAGHANACAPALA. [An unchaste woman]. 

When the wind blows during the rainy night, 

when the citv-streets are deserted and when her hus- 

* 

band is away to a foreign country, Jaghanacapala 
(a libidinous woman, moving the hips) feels immense¬ 
ly happy. 

36. KERALX [Eulogy of the goddess of Learning]. 
Victory to the goddess Sarasvatl who is the cow 

of plenty to good poets and whose real nature in its 
entirety even Brahma and others fail to know exactly. 

37. KCJTALA. [An unchaste woman says : ] 

(Enjoying) the betel on a comfortable bed, and 

the close embraces, kisses and the like are not 
comparable, even in a millionth part, to the hasty, 
transient and clandestine love-making. 

3S. LAKSMI. [Human destiny]. 

The bee, while roaming through fresh-blown 
blossoms in the wood, did not smell the Gandhaphali. 1 
Was it 2 not enjoyable, did it 3 not delight? It is 
the will of Providence that alone is omnipotent. 

1. Campaka? 2. i.e. Gandhaphali. 

3. i.e. the bee. See Introduction, p. xvii. 
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39. LAKSMI THAKURANX. [A greedy person is being 
rebuked]. 

Your wealth—you who make your spirited horse 
prance and trample on the town-folk on the road— 
is really not due to your (own) labour and luck, (but) 
to (the sale) of the beauty and fortune of your sister. 


40. MADALASA. [Religious discourse.] 

Having risen in the morning, my child think 
about vour welfare in the next world. In this world 
only the consequences of your works (in the previous 
life) will decide (your fate). 

41. -[Rumbling clouds] . 

This world has been conquered by Cupid by 
means of dense, glittering and noisy arrows that are 
denounced (by lovers)—this the clouds, extended all 
over the quarters, are intimating, as it were, by 
(their) rumblings. 

42. MADHURAVARNX [An unchaste woman says : ] 

My husband is like the moon in appearance, like 

a cuckoo in speech, like a pigeon in his kisses, like 
a swan in gait, like an elephant in his ardent love- 
making with his wife. Thus, in my husband there is 
not the slightest want of the good qualities commend¬ 
able to young women,—but if only (he had) not this 
one fault, viz., (that he) is married (to me)! 
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43. MADIREKSANA. [Advent of spring]. 

In the neighbourhood of the ponds frequented by 
them, the bees, intent on coming and going, are 
speaking to the lotus-buds hidden under waters. 1 


44. MARULA. [A lady, separated from her lover, is 

addressed by an intimate friend]. 

Concealing, before your elders, (your) grief due 
to your separation (from your beloved one) why are 
you, 0 my lovely girl! checking the flood of 
tears, overflowing your eyes? The edge of your 
bed, wetted night after night by tears and dried 
in the sun (the nest morning), indicates (your sad) 
plight. 

45. -[Discourse between lovers], 

(Ques.) Why are you thin? (A) Such is my 
physique. (Q) Why are you filthy with dirt? (A) 
Because of cooking in the house of the elders. (Q) 
Do you ever remember us? (A) No, no, no; saying 
so, the girl began to tremble with an ecstasy of love 
and falling on my chest, wept. 

1. i e. they are urging these buds to bloom as the spring 
is coming. 

Or, line 6 may mean that the bees show that the lotus- 
buds are (still) hidden under water i e. although these lotus- 
buds cannot be seen from the bank of the tank, yet people, on 
seeing these bees, know at once that the buds must be there. 
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46. MORIKa. [The plight of a woman separated 
from her lover]. 

The (love-lorn) girl, with her cheeks bathed with 
tears flowing in torrents, makes marks (on the floor, 
representing the days which she spent without her 
lover), (but) apprehensive lest there be not the ter¬ 
mination of the period (of separation), does not count 
them. 

4T.-[The messenger-maiden says] : 

0 sinless one! You, (her) dearest, are worthy of 
her, as she, (your) dearest, is of you. Indeed, the 
moon does not shine without the night and the night, 
too, does not shine without the moon. 

48. -[Addressed to the lover]. 

Do not go, 0 beloved one of (this) lady! You 
have been welcomed by me with thousands of 
loving (words and deeds). As you step out into the 
court-yard, the girl comes to be on the point of death. 
Moreover, our house is without a thread on account 
of her body that is incapable of bearing the weight 
of the breasts, is tormented by Cupid and the net of 
the bodice of which is being torn every day. 1 

49. -[The lover says]. 

Let my endeavour to go away be confined with- 

1. i.e. the net is to be mended by thread every day. 
This suggests the full vigour of her youth. 
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in the heart only. How can it he uttered by a 
cruel person before a lady who is as dear as life? 
Suppose it is said; still even on seeing the faces of 
their beloved ones with gushing out tears, men go 
away to foreign countries. Astonishing indeed is the 
desire for the attainment of a little wealth in men 
like me! 

50. NAGAMMA. [The sun]. 

I bow down to the risen disc of the extremely 
lustrous sun,—the friend of the lotus-bed,—which 
has the colour of a parrot’s beak and is the ear-ring 
(as it were) of the eastern horizon. 

51. PADMAVATI. [Eulogy of the king]. 

On seeing the king in the forest,—the king who 
is the foremost (monarch) and the resort of kings, who 
has a beautiful bow in his hand and blue garment 
on his neck, and who is pursuing the deer,—the 
•fickle-eyed female deer are taking him to be Cupid. 

52. -[A miser]. 

There is only a difference of form 1 between a 

1. The word “akaratah 5 ' has a double meaning, viz. 
(1) form, (2) the vowel ‘a’. That is, (1) between a miser and 
a sword, there is only a difference of form, their qualities 
being the same; or (2) between the words ‘krpana,’ meaning 
a miser, and ‘krpana,’ meaning a sword, there is the diffe¬ 
rence of the vowel ‘a’ only. 
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miser and a sword, which, is encased in a sheath, close- 
fisted and has an awful form like a demon 1 . 

53.-[A villain]. 

Natural is the crookedness .of a villain and a 
plough. Only one, viz., the earth, is capable of 
tolerating the harshness of the mouths of these two." 

X. The adjectives here all bear double meanings. Thus 
the adjective ‘Kose msannasya’ means encased in a sheath in 
case of the sword, while in the case of the miser it means that 
the wealth of the miser is kept hidden (nisanna) in the 
treasury (kose). 

The adjective ‘baddha-musteh 5 means that its handle is 
close-fisted in the case of the sword; while in the case of the 
miser it means that he is very stingy and covetous. The adjec¬ 
tive hnalimlucabara-vibhisanasya’ means that it has a form 
(akara) like that of a demon (malimluca) and is very terrible, 
in the case of the sword; (malimlueasya akara iva akaro yasya 
sa malimlucakarah; malimlucaseasau vibhisanas ceti); while in 
the case of the miser, it means that he has a form terrible 
like that of a thief (the compound is to be expounded as 
before). 

2. Here, too, the words bear double meanings. Thus 
‘Vakratva’ means crooked, cunning and dishonest nature in 
the case of villain (khala); while in the case of the plough 
(hala) it means curved form. 

‘Mukhaksepa’ means harsh speech in the former case; 
while in the latter case, it means the hard blows struck on 
the ground by the mouth of the plough in tilling. 

( Ksama J means forgiveness in the former case, i.e. only 
persons of forgiving disposition can tolerate the harsh speech 
of the villain; while in the latter case, it means the earth, i e. 
only the earth can bear the hard hittings by the plough. 
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54. • [The tresses of a beautiful woman]. 

Are these serpents clinging to the beautiful 
Sandal creeper 1 ? Or, again, are these rows of bees 
attached to the honey of full-blown lotus 2 ? Or, else, 
are these poisonous bees, resembling Bahu, the con¬ 
queror of the moon-like face 3 ? Are these the 
tresses of the loveliest damsel of Guzrat ? 


55.-[The face]. 

Having just tasted the flow of the nectar of the 
beauty of your lovely moon-like face, this troop of 
more clever Cakorls is mistaking the disc of moon for 
sour gruel (and drinking the moon-beams) for remov- 


1. The serpents stand for the curly tresses, the sandal 
creeper for the fair face. 

2. Rows of bees stand for the black locks, the lotus for 
the beautiful face. 

3. Rahu stands for the bee-like tresses. Just as the fair 
moon is conquered by the black demon Rahu, so the fair 
moon-like face is conquered, i.e. surrounded, by black tresses. 
See also foot-note no. 6, p. 24 of the text. 
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ing the staleness of their beaks, besmeared with a 
large quantity of sweet liquor. 1 


50 ,-[The nose]. 

Methinks, this nose is the beak of the Cupid-like 
parrot, eager to eat the grains of pomegranate, in the 
form of the rows of teeth. 


57. —-[The caste-mark]. 

The ornamental mark, drawn with musk between 
her eyebrows, like arrow-head attached.to the middle 
of the bow of the five-arrowed one (i.e. Cnpid) looks* 
beautiful. 

58 . -[The throat]. 

This is not the throat, but nothing but the trium¬ 
phant conch of the Lord of love himself, since even 


1. When one takes too much sweet, his taste becomes 
stale and he resorts to something sour for restoring his relish 
for the sweet. Here, too, having drunk the sweet nectar of 
the face, the cakorls have lost taste for the sweet, and so they 
are drinking the moon-beams which are sour in comparison 
with the sweetness of the face. The sense is that even the 
moon-beams are pale in comparison with the lovely face and 
are sour, so to speak, in comparison with its sweetness. 
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now the marks of (his) fingers are visible as lines on 
it fi.e. on the throat) 1 . 

59 -[The arms]. 

Are these the creepers, granting all desires, of the 
ocean of love? Or, else, are these lotus-stalks? Are 
these the sandal-creepers of the breast-like hills? Are 
these the creeper-like nooses of Cupid ? Are these the 
coral-creepers of the ocean of the nectar of beauty ? 
Are these, as I think, the tender arms of a noble 
damsel of Guzrat, (resembling) creepers with finger¬ 
like leaves? 

60. -[The lion]. 

You are worthy of honour, 0 lion, the king of 
beasts, with formidable stafi-like arms and radiant 
with pride, who, being intent on the flesh of the 
mighty elephant, does not kill the deer. 

61. -[The horse]. 

The restrained horse with its manes perfectly 
erect, and profusely covered with bees, is quivering, 
like a lotus . 2 * 


1. The throat is conceived here as Cupid’s conch, and 
the three lines on the throat as the impressions of Cupid’s 
fingers as he held the conch for blowing it. 

2. The words here bear double meanings. Thus ‘Varitah’ 
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62.-[The crow]. 

0 crow! followed by hundreds of cuckoos and more 
and more puffed up witli pride, do not go away from 
liere disregarding tlie king of birds. If they know 
you to be a crow, they will forsake you, just as 
(people throw away) a pebble from a heap of bright 
gems. 


63.-[The lamp]. 

Produced from fire, conducive to the good of the 


means - restrained, in the case of the horse; while in the case 
of the lotus, it means :from the water. c Prasphurati’ meahs: 
quivering, in the first case; while in the second case, it 
means : shining. ‘Samudancita-kesara’ means • with the 
manes erect in the fisst case; while in the second case it 
means : with upright pollens. ‘Bhramari-klma’ means: 
covered with bees, in both cases; the horse is covered with 
bees perhaps because it is sweating profusely. Probably in 
the case of the horse, the word ‘bhramarl* really implies 
‘bhrama’ or ‘avarta,’ i.e. curls in the hair on the body which 
are signs of excellence in a horse. Vide Si&upala-Vadha, 5 4. 
and Mallinatha’s commentary on it. 
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noble, and placed in front of (the image of) Krsna, 
tlie lamp is shining like Abbimanyu. 1 2 


64. -[Tbe dawn]. 

Taking* in (her) band tbe disc of tbe sun witb 
sprouted 3 * garland-like beams (as) tbe plate containing 
lights to be waved before a deity. Dawn, daughter of 
tbe king of love, is coming for adoring tbe daughter 
of ocean (i.e. Laksmi) by waving lights. 

65. -[Tbe Stars]. 

Holding tbe moon 3 as a shining saffron-filled 
plate for Cupid, out on conquering tbe three worlds. 


1. The adjectives here bear double meanings. Thus 
‘Dhananjaya-samudbhuta’ means' born tiom Arjuna, in the 
case of Abhimanyu; while in the case of the lamp, it means: 
lighted from fire. ‘Subhadrotsaha-vardhana 5 means . con¬ 
ducive to the happiness of Subhadra, mother of Abhimanyu, 
in the first case; while in the second case, it means * conducive 
to the good of the noble. ‘Krsna-purahsarah’ means . in front 
of Krsna in person, the maternal uncle of Abhimanyu, in the 
first ease, while in the second case, it means . in front of the 
image of Krsna. 

2. Here the ‘adjective ‘Ankurita 1 suggests that the sun 
is just rising. 

i 

3. ‘Atreya’ i.e one "born of Atri=tbe moon; or if we 

accept the reading ‘aratritka]’ m place of ‘artreya’, the 

meaning would be ‘holding the (moon-hke‘) plate containing 
lights waved before a diety’. 
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and making the stars with shining beauty appear like 
uncooked grains of rice. Lady Night is coming 1 for his 
good 2 . 

66 . -[The summer]. 

On seeing the lotus, (his) dear wife, afflicted by 
the winter, the fiercely blazing sun, making summer 
his own ally, 3 is shining with the desire to conquer 
it (viz, the winter). 

67 . -[The summer-winds]. 

Wandering freely and frequently all around are 
these summer winds, full of dust and stones; wearing 
garlands of the flames of the fierce sun; completely 
drying up the water of rivers and leaves of trees 
immediately by a mere touch; as if, sucked in and 
emitted out (by the king of serpents) and so possessed 
of the flames of poison coming out along with the 
hissing of the king of serpents. 


1. We accept the reading ‘ayati’ here. 

2. When a king goes out on a victory expedition, ladies 
hold vessels containing auspicious things like saffron and so on 
(or wave the auspicious light before him) and scatter rice- 
grains for his victory. Similarly, night is here conceived as 
a lady holding the red plate-like moon like the saffron-filled 
platd, and scattering the stars like the rice-grains for the 
well-being of Cupid who is going out on a victory expedition. 
Night is the time beautiful for love. 

3. Or,having brought about the summer, its own friend. 
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68 . -[The rainy-season]. 

This is not the rumbling' ('of clouds ), but the roar¬ 
ing sound during the departure of Cupid. These 
ure not clouds, but the mighty elephants of Cupid. 
This is not lightning but a certain triumphant power in 
his hand. This is not the rain-bow but a weapon of 
Cupid, for the delusion of the worlds. 

69. -[The sentiment of disgust]. 

A certain person is undergoing retribution for his 
misdeeds,—a leper, besmeared with excreta, covered- 
over by host of worms, full of streams of pus, sur¬ 
rounded by flies, emitting the strong smell of a 

spread-out nimba-bough held in (his) hand,. 1 , with 

(his) hands and feet dropping off and blood oozing out 
from them and seen by spitting people all around. 2 

70. PHALGUHASTINI. [The moon-rise]. 

A flower of the creepers of the matted locks of Siva; 
the smile on the face of Night; the cluster of new 
leaves of the planet 3 ; the nail wound on the hip of 
Lady Eve; the horn of the sky that pierces darkness; 
the bow of Cupid;—may the rise of the disc of (such) 
first-day moon conduce to our happiness. 

1. Meaning not clear. 

2. i.e, people are spitting in disgust at the very sight of 
him. 

3. Here the word ‘graha’ means the moon, and the word 
‘Himalaya’ suggests its young stage. 
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71.-[Human destiny]. 

(God) creates tlie gem of a man as an abode of 
infinite good qualities and ornamental to the world; 
then, again, makes him perishable in an instant. 
Alas ! (this) foolish behaviour of Providence is indeed 
a matter of regret. 


72. RaJAKANYa. [Passage-at-arms between the prin¬ 
cess and her poet-lover ]. 

[The princess says :—]Tkis is the court-yard of the 
lion revelling in the blood of a multitude of mad 
elephants. 

rm 

[The poet retorts:—] Does the elephant forsake 
the SallakI 1 having shining and tender shoots with 
new leaves with which it plays ? 


73.-o- 

[The poet says: —] The life of water-lily that has 
not seen the moon-beams is in vain. 

i 

[The princess retorts : —] The life of the moon that 
has not seen the sleepless (i.e. full-blown) water-lily, 
too, is in vain. 


v K 


1. A kind of tree elephants are particularly fond of. 
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74. RASAVATI PRIYAMTADA [Krsna]. 

I worship Govinda, the handsome oneofYraja; 
the remover of births 1 ; holding lute; dark; who 
sports on the banks of the Yamuna; the enemy of 
demons like Kamsa and others; praised by cow- 
herdesses 2 and adored by the lotus-eyes of the 
women of Yraja; with his head adorned with peacock- 
feathers and bent in a graceful triple curve. 

75. SARASVATI [Eulogy of the king]. 

Myloid! you alone are the supreme protector, 5 
you are the cause of hopes, you are the fit person to 
be fanned by Chowries; though one, you are the soul 
of the three worlds. 4 

76. -[Addressed to a Ketaki-flower]. 

(Your) leaves are unapproachable on account of 
thousands of thorns, there is not even the slighest 
trace of honey (in you), you are dusky with dust. 
Your faults, 0 Ketaki, have been over-looked by the 
bee, fond of (your) fragrance only. 5 

1. Or, mundane miseries. 

2. Or, gopa+ali = gopali i e. groups' of cowherds. 

3. Pata+alam. 

4. The words bear double meanings. Thus, the stanza 

may mean also “...you alone are the nether region (patalam); 
you are the bond of the (ten) quarters (i.e. the .earth)} you, 
again, are the region of the Amaras (gods) and Maruts (wind* 
gods) (ca + amara+marud+bhumih) (i.e. the heaven);-though 
pn®, you are the three world^.” ( 

o. See Introd., p. xxxii, or, this verse may have an im tT 
plied amorous gentirnent, viz., that a lover overlooks tlie 
faults of his beloved. 
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77. SARASVATI KUTUMBADUHIT& [Love] , 

Obeisance to love, the cause of the delight of the 
world, the concomitant results of which are, 0 king 
Bhoja, men like you. 


78. SXLa BHATTARIKa. [A lady pleads with her 

indignant lover]. 

Love that has become adverse and is painful 
through separation is wearing away my body. Yama, 
too, incapable of counting days, has lost all mercy 
{for me). You, too, have fallen a prey to indignation. 
Think, 0 my lord, how can women, tender like clus¬ 
ters of new leaves, live under these circumstances? 

79. -[Plight of a man separated from his 

lady-love]. 

Thought has arisen in the heart of one separated 
from his beloved,—seeing this, sleep is gone (i.e. 

has deserled him). Who would adore a faithless 
one ? 1 


1. i.e, the lover is thinking of his lady-love and cannot 
sleep. Thought and sleep are like co-wives,—when one is 
present, the other is absent. 

Or, when sleep finds that the man’s heart is occupied 
by thought (Cinta, a rival lady-love, as it were), instead of 
his first lady-love (priya), she takes him to be a faithless 
lover and deserts him? 
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SO.-o-[A lady sends the messenger-maiden to 

her lover). 

0 messenger-maiden ! You are a young woman, 
he (too) is a fickle young man. The quarters are 
black with darkness. The message (you are carrying) 
is indeed (full of) mystery. The place appointed 
for meeting is a deserted one. The spring-breezes 
are again and again turning (one’s) mind to other 
directions. Gro dexterously for arranging a speedy 
meeting (between us). May the gods protect you! 

81. -[Discourse between the mocking messen¬ 

ger maiden and her mistress]. 

(Ques.) Why are you breathing deeply? (Ans.) 
I have come hurriedly. (Ques.) Why are you pleased? 
(Ans.) I have been favoured. (Ques.) Why have 
your locks too become loose? (Ans.) Because of fall¬ 
ing down on (his) feet. (Ques.) What about your 
waist-garment? (Ans.) (It has got loose) because of 
my going and coming back. (Ques.) Your face is 
bedewed with perspiration. (Ans.) (It has become 
so) on account of the Sun. (Ques.) Why are you 
weak? (Ans.) Because of excessive talking. W^hat 
will you say, 0 messenger-maiden, (about) your lips, 
that have assumed the form of a withered lotus? 

82. -o-[An unchaste woman says]. 

He who was my first love, 1 is my husband, (pre- 


1. Literally, ‘stealer of virginity.’ 
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sent here); those very same nights in the month of 
Caitra (have arrived); the same strong-breezes frag¬ 
rant with the smell of the full-blown Malati flower, 
are (blowing through) the Kadamba tree; I am also 
the same old self. Still my heart is longing for stolen 
amorous sports under the cave-creepers on the banks 
of the river Reva. 

33. * 

*■ * * Hr # 


84. SITa [The moon]. 

Do not be afraid, 0 moon! 1 Rahu is not in my 
liquor. 2 Rohm! 3 is in the sky. 0 timid one ! Why 


1 . The verse is addressed by soliciting lady to a person 
whom she wants to cheer up. 

2 . i.e. Rahu is not here. Rahu here stands for the 
husband or the guardian of the lady addressing. 

3. Rohini stands for the wife of the person addressed to. 
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are you afraid. 1 What is there to be surprised at 
this that the hearts of men become agitated* often¬ 
times, during their first unions with experienced 
ladies? 


85. STJBHADRa [The milk]. 

What was milched, after that, boiled and then 
had its cream taken out and churned rapidly was, 
again, transformed into butter for making clarified 
butter. The fat 2 (of this milk) is the cause of the 
succession of evils. 

86 . TRIBHLVANASARASVATI [Eulogy of the king]. 

0 all-auspicious Lord Bupavitanka 3 ! the crest 
jewel of all kings ! Is the roaming of Tour Honour 
with the moon even during the night proper? Let 
not the moon be embarrassed with shame at the sight 
of your face; also, let not the venerable Arundhatl be 
led to any scandalous behaviour. 


1. The soliciting lady means to say: neither my hus¬ 
band, nor my guardian, nor my wife of whom you may be 
afraid is here. So why do you fear ? 

2. The word “sneha n meps both fat and affection. The 
sense is that it is the good, affectionate and tender¬ 
hearted people that suffer most in the world, 

3. or 0 Lord, the most beautiful of all. “Vitanka” means 
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87.-[Hari]. 

May Hari, with the rope 1 of snake unknowingly 
glided off his hands at the sight of Laksrni during the 
churning of the ocean, (but still) expanding and con¬ 
tracting his arms for nothing, protect the three worlds 2 . 

* * *• * * 

89. VIDYAVATI. [A hymn]. 

The Goddess who is the creator of the world, who 
brings auspiciousness even to the all-auspicious Lord— 
obeisance to that Goddess Suminaksi of an auspicious 
form. 

90. -o- 

Having worshipped whom once, people get all 
desired for objects, obeisance to her, etc. 


the loftiest point and so Rupavitanka may be simply a des¬ 
criptive adjective of “Deva ,J . 

1. “Netra” here means rope; cp. Sridhara Svamm on 
BhagP. 8.7.22, p. 452 “Manthanam Mandaram krtva netram 
krtva tu Vasukim” where he explains “Netram rajjum”. 

2. Hari was so much charmed at the sight of LaksmI that 
he did not know when Vasuki went off his hands. He was so 
engrossed at that time that he did not realise that his hands 
were moving forward and backward as though he were actual¬ 
ly churning even then. 
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91. -o- 

Through a particle of whose grace enjoyment and 
emancipation are easily obtained—obeisance to her ete* 

92. -o- 

The goddess who imparts the knowledge of* 
Brahman to those who wish for salvation—obeisance 
to her, etc. 

93. -o- 

United with whom Siva performs the five-fold 
duties 1 —obeisance to her, etc. 

94. -o- 

Tor whose pleasure Siva danced incessantly— 
obeisance to her, etc. 

95. -o- 

Trom a particle of whose lustre, deities headed by 
Laksrnl and Sarasvatl have sprung forth—obeisance 
to her, etc. 

96. -o- 

Through a particle of whose grace all sorts of 
prosperities increase—obeisance to her, etc. 

97. -o- 

Who, when adored, destroys all sins and wards 
off all calamities—obeisance to her, etc. 

1. The five-fold duties are: Creation, maintenance, 
destruction, emancipation and grace. 
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That great power, the auspicious one who when 
worshipped becomes the bestower of all successes,— 
obeisance to her, etc. 

99.-o- 

Forsaken by which goddess, even Siva himself is 
unsuccessful—obeisance to her, etc. 

100 . -o- 

From whose feet has arisen the whole Universe 
of the mobile and the immobile,—obeisance to her, 
etc. 

Having thus eulogised the great goddess and 
having bowed down to her again, and again, I, your 
devoted daughter, pray, through your command, that 
my mind may be engrossed unflinchingly to the medi¬ 
tation of your feet, 0 Mother! 

101. VIJJa. [Eulogy of the King]. 

Who among the kings of Lunar and Solar dynas¬ 
ties has not obtained 1 (certain parts of this w r orld) ? 
But 0 my Lord ! we consider you alone to be the lord 
of the world,—who having seized Ahga 2 , having then 
annexed Kuntala 3 , having completely overthrown the 

' 1. Ksaditah=asaditavantah. Or, the line may mean 

*‘whom have we not met” ? 

2. Bhagalpur and its neighbourhood. 

3. The country of which Vidarbha was the capital. It is 
also famous as the source of the river Nerbuda. Here Pai^ad 
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^extended Cola 1 , and having taken possession of the 
midland country, 2 has now stretched out his hands 
towards Kahel. 3 

102 .-[The King’s sword]. 

0 my Lord! the blade of your sword gave birth to a 
son, viz., fame in the war. (To celebrate it,) the wind 
is scattering heaps of dusts, like clothes; jackals are 
singing lustily; headless bodies are dancing; and 
(there takes place) instantaneously the salvation of 
enemies from the trammels of mundane existence. 


Prakrta was used, see Laksmidhara’s SadBC.: f< Pandya- 
Kekaya-Vahlika-Sakya-Nepala-Kuntalah-Pigaeadesah syuh 
etc. 

1. The country on the Coromandel in Southern India. 

2. For Madhya-desa, see vol. VII of this Series, Part A, 
Kala-Madhava-Laksmi, p. 57; see also Manu, 2. 21. 

3. Kanjeeveram, not very far from Madras. 

The last two lines of the verse admit a double interpre¬ 
tation. One is given above. The other is as follows — 

Who (viz :—the husband i.e. the King) having touched 
<parimrsya) the body (anga) (of his wife i.e, the world), 
having then pulled her (akrsya) by the hair (kuntala), having 
thrown away (vyudasya) her bodice (cola) and having taken 
possession of (prapya) her waist (madhya-de^a), has now 
stretched out his hand towards her girdle (kanei). 

The implication is that other kings conquered only 
certain parts of the world'. This king gradually conquering 
the entire world. 
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103. -[In praise of a poetess] . 

!Not knowing me, Yijjaka, dark like tlie petals of a 
blue lotus, in vain indeed bas Danclin said that 
Sarasvati is all white. 1 

104. -[In praise of poets in general]. 

This is a homage to a person who is silent, (but)- 
who by his horripilated body is indicating that the 
ideas of poets are inexpressible by words, (but) only 
flash forth through words fraught with tender 
feelings. 2 

105. -[An unchaste woman says]. 

0 neighbour-woman! do please keep an eye on my 
house, be it even for a short while. Often times, 
the father of this child will not drink the tasteless 
water of the well. (So) though alone, I am going 
quickly hitherforth to the river, covered with tamalas. 
Let the dense joints of reeds with hard sections scratch 
my body. 

106 e - 

We long for boys during (our) childhood, for 
youngmen during (our) youth, and for oldmen even 
during (our) old age, for such is the proper custom 

1. See Kavyadar^a, I, I. 

2. Or, this may be a silent tribute of the poetess herself 
(janasya ayam anjalih) to poets in general. 
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of our family. You have began to speed your life 
with tins one husband only. Yever once in my 
family, my daughter, such a token of chastity was 
found. 


107. -[An unchaste woman says]. 

Say, 0 Murala, by whom were made these cane- 
creepers, 1 with sandy bottoms and thick shadows; 
clinging up to the end of the shore 2 ; the permanent 
home of cool breeze; resounding with the cacklings 
of water fowls and conducive to the incessant love- 
makings of immodest women? 

108. -[A rustic woman]. 

Lying on a platform (of bamboos) in a cucumber 
field, with the hairs on her body erect with joy, 
with her body pressed during love-making and 
clinging to her lover, with his neck embraced by her 
two hands out of joy, a low-caste woman, with a 
view to frightening away the jackals at night, is 
repeatedly making noise by striking with her feet 


1. Nicula also means Hijjala; see Yaidyaka-sabda- 
sindhu, p. 607; Caraka-samhita, sntra-stkana, ii-10; Raja- 
nighantu, varga 9. 

2. Sandra chaya yesam te sandraechayah, atatantam 
vilambante atatantavilambinah; sandracchayah ca atatanta- 
vilambinah ca. 

Or, sandracchayas, tatanta ..meaning the same. 
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the garland of conches which is hanging from the 
creeper on the top of the hedge. 

109. -[A woman separated from her lover says] 

0 Cupid! you were first conquered by the God 

with the crescent moon (on his brow) 1 ; after that, 
by the Buddha (the enlightened one) of lofty know¬ 
ledge; after that, by my dear lover who is away. 
Leaving them aside, you are indeed killing me, a 
very thin lass, a helpless woman. Fie to you, shame 
upon your manliness, shame upon your splendour, 
shame upon your bow, shame upon your arrows. 

110. -[A woman, separated from her lover, 

says]. 

The sky (is covered) with clouds, the earth (is 
drenched) with fresh water, the quarters (are illu¬ 
minated) by lightning, the sky (is abounding) m 
showers, the woods (are full) of Kutaja flowers, and 
the rivers are full (to the brim) with the flows of 
water . 2 Say, 0 cruel rainy season! why are you in 
vain making such a great display of power for 
killing me alone, a mere poor miserable bereaved 
woman, separated from her lover ? 3 

1. i.e. Siva. See the story of the reduction of Madana 
to ashes by Siva, Kumara-sambhava, canto 3. 

2. Here the gender of the word “adambara” has been 
confused. 

3. See Introduction, p. xli. 
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111.-[Description of the lovely lady’s face]. 

The bud 1 has become larger; the leaves 2 are on 
every side; unsurpassable 3 is the water 4 ; bright the 
disc of the sun 5 ; similarly, the thorns 6 have for long 
gone underneath; yet, 0 lovely damsel! Your face 
has not been conquered by the lotus by which the bees 
have been attracted thus 7 who has made every pre- 


1. Here the lotus is being campared to a warrior, and all 
the words used have double meanings, applicable to both the 
lotus and the warrior. Thus, the word “kosa” means bud in the 
case of the lotus, treasury (dhana-kosa) in case of the warrior, 
—it implies one puffed up with pride of wealth. 

2. The word “patra” means the leaves in case of the 
lotus, and chariot in case of the warrior. 

3. The words “durga” means unsurpassable in case of the 
lotus, a fort in case of warrior. 

4. The word “jala” signifies the water surrounding the 
lotus, and the water that serves the purpose of a fort. 

5. The word “nntra-mandala” means the disc of the sun 
in the case of the lotus, and the circle of friends in that of the 
warrior. The word “ujjvala” means ‘bright’ in the first case 
and ‘prosperous 7 in the second. 

6. The word “kantaka” means thorns that are under the 
flower m the case of the lotus and petty enemies that have 
been crushed in that of the warrior. 

7. The word “akrsta-^illmukha’’ means the lotus by 
which the bees have been attracted, and the warrior by whom 
the bow has been strung. 
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paration 1 and who is desirous of victory, 2 —that is 
wonder. 3 4 5 


112. -[The eye]. 

0 Lord of men! this glance of yours, as lovely as 
a fresh blue lotus, enhances the good fortune of your 
friends wholly dependent on you and is the cause 
of the defeat of the enemies and the love of ladies. 

113. VIJJa. [ A lady describes her miserable plight 

to the messenger-maiden ]. 

When the tie of love has come to be rent assunder, 
when the heart's high esteem has disappeared/ when 
a friendly relation (between us) has ceased, when he 
passes before me like an (ordinary) individual/ I do 
not know the reason why, my dear friend! my heart 
is not being rent to a hundred pieces thinking about 
those very same past days, spent in that way. 6 

114. * 

# -5ft # # 

1. In the case of the warrior, the words “racanam krtva” 
means ‘by arranging his troops*. 

2. Applies to both the lotus who wants to conquer the 
face, and the warrior who wants to conquer his enemies. 

3. The sum and substance is that though the lotus is 
like the warrior ready in all ways to conquer its enemy, viz: — 
the face, yet does not,—the face is more beautiful. 

4. i.e. when they have ceased to respect each other. 

5. i.e. the lovers have become supremely indifferent to 
each other. 

6. i.e. happily before this estrangement. 
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115. -[ Message of a lady seperated from her 

lover ]. 

0 friend of my heart! this is my petition to you ; 
you should spend some days in that very place. 1 (For) 
at present this place is unfit to live in; the beams of 
even the moon are scorching us. 

116. * * * * 

* * * * 

117. -[Love-making]. 

When raising her face by pulling her hair, a lover 
kisses (his lady-love) by force, may the scarcely audi¬ 
ble angry mutterings of the indignant lady triumph. 

118. -[Fate]. 

Alas ! through the irony of fate, the water of even 
that tank that has persisted through a kalpa,—the 
-clear waves of which, stirred up through the washing 
of the ichor-stained temples of huge intoxicated ele¬ 
phants, (once) went up unobstructed to the horizon, 
now in course of time, becomes defiled (even) through 
the strutting forth of a single heron! 

119. -o- 

My dear friend ! having violently lumped up the 
mind like clay, and having placed it, like a clever 
potter, on the wheel of care,—revolving by the in- 

1. Or, how long must you stay in that place ? 
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cessant fall of the end of the rod of adversity 1 2 ,—the 
crooked Providence is whirling it on and on. We do 
not know what it will do here 3 . 

120.- [Pate], 

0 dull-witted Providence! desist from this vain 
attempt and arduous perseverance for fulfilling 1 your 
desire for seeing great men lose patience in time of 
adversity. The, chief mountain-ranges, or the oceans, 
that have not deviated from their positions even 
at the time of the dissolution of the world, are not 
mean. 3 


121. -[ The songs of rice-husking damsels ]. 

Splendid are the songs of rice-husking, 4 which are 
mixed with the jingling of bangles striking against 
one another in the sprout-like arms, beautiful on 
account of graceful movements, shining and moving^ 
because of (the movement of) pestles; and which are- 

1. Literally, ‘revolving’ by tke contact of the succession 

of the falls of the end. 3 . 

2. Here Providence is compared to a potter; the 
human heart to lump of clay; the cares which it has to bear to 
the potter’s wheel; and the misfortunes which it has to under¬ 
go to the potter’s rod which makes the wheel revolve. 

3. The construction as follows*—Kula sikharinah jala- 
ra£ayo va na Kalpapaya-vyapeta-nija-kramah; naite 

Ksudrah. 

■ j 

4 . Kalama =» a kind of rice; Kandani=pestie; so the 
compound kalama-kandanl-gitayah literally means ‘songs, 
about rice and pestles’. 
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accompanied by deep notes, faltering in the breasts, 
heaving violently from the emission of inarticulate 
exclamations. 

122 . -[ Addressed to a Campaka tree ]. 

0 Campaka-tree ! yon have been planted by some one 
in a garden near (the houses) of wicked wretches of a 
bad village, where, through their greed, enhanced by 
the full-grown fresh greens 1 (you have been now 
reduced to such a state) that your twigs are fit for the 
repair of broken fences (only). 

123. [ A tree ] 

Having found you giving a good shade, bowing 
down with the weight of fruits, and imparting pro¬ 
found peace to all, we have come here leaving off the 
tract. But if your inside be extremely terrible by 
reason of the burning poison, emitted from the 
shining mouths of the rows of snakes, moving inside 
(your) hollow, then you are (indeed) blessed! 

124. [ The sun-rise ]. 

The bees, with their bodies dyed reddish yellow by 
the pollens of blossomed red-lotuses, are humming 
sweetly in the tanks adjoining the houses. The yon¬ 
der sun-disc, kissing the TJdaya mountain, and having 

ir 4 t 

it 

1. i,e. these are planted nnder the Campaka tree, and 
in order that they ma& have more air and sunshine, the foli¬ 
age of the Campaka tree has been purposely cut off. 
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the splendour of the petals of the newly blossomed 
bandhujiva flower 1 , is shining brightly. 

125. -[ The rainy season ]. 

Having seen (me), a poor damsel, plunged in the 
ocean of grief for separation from the lover, let the 
energetic clouds, heavy with the weight of fresh 
water, rumble on; let the winds variegated by (i.e. 
mixed with) the pollens of Kadamba flowers, blow on; 
let the peacocks dance. (But) 0 lightning! though 
we both are women, you, too, heartless as you 
are, are flashing! 

126. -[ The rainy season ]. 

During the rainy season the rainbow is clearly 
perceived as the heart of a young woman, not lasting, 
variegated in colour, stringless, ever-curved and rare 2 . 

127. -[The rainy season]. 

The quarters are dusky with dark clouds, black like 

1. A kind of red-flower which opens at mid-day and 
withers away the next day at sun-rise. 

2. These adjectives apply both to the rainbow and the 
heart of a young woman. Thus,— 

Rainbow Young woman 

Asthira— Not lasting fickle. 

Aneka-raga— having many colours having passion for many. 
Guna-rahifca— having no string having no laudable 

qualities. 

Nitya-vakra— ever-curved ever-crooked. 

Dusprapya— rare difficult to be won. 
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the smoke of dull fire. The earth is g^een with dense 
grass with newly sprung-up sprouts. Surely, the 
time beautiful for love-making has arrived, the time 
when those separated from their beloved ones have no 
other refuge but death. 

12S.-[ The spring ] 

The filament in the palasa-bud—the filament 
which vies (even) the crescent of the moon (in beauty! 
—looks like the love-god’s bow, encased in a red case, 
sealed with wax. 

129. -[ A puzzle ]. 

The salty ocean is being rebuked thus by annoyed 
travellers, who, with their throats and palates dry 
with thirst, are spitting and vomitting out the water 
without swallowing it: 0 receptacle of salt! by whom 
have your nectar-sweet names like “pathodhi: 
jaladhi/’ etc. (all meaning receptacle of water) been 
given in vain? 

130. VIKATANITAMBA. [ Eulogy of the king]. 

(0 King!) your rival army is like a newly-married 
bride,—though challenged, does not make preparations 
for fight: does not openly display the various divisions; 
and is not capable of showing off its valour to you 1 . 

1* Here the words have double meanings applicable to 
both the rival army and a newly-married bride. 

Thus— Enemy Bride 

1st. line though challenged dares not though rebuked does 

fight. not complain. 
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131. - * 

Seeing your Fame kiss the face of Dame Horizon, 
the jealous sky, full of lustre, amassed dense clouds 1 ; 
(consequently) she herself (i.e. sky), too, was embraced 
by him (i.e. by Fame) warmly. 2 

132. -[A lady in tryst is being* accosted]. 

“Where are you going, 0 lovely-thighed one ! in 
(this) dark night”? “There, where the lord of my 
life, my heart's darling, resides.” “My young lady, 
you are unaccompanied, say, why are you not afraid?” 
‘‘Surely, Cupid with feathered arrows is my com¬ 
panion.” 


133.--[ The bride-groom is accosted by a 

personal friend of the bride ]. 

Young, slender and tender as she is, do not have 


2nd. line does not dare to display does not dress and 

openly the various divi- adorn herself in public 
sions of the army, such or practise coquetiy, 
as foot-soldiers, horse- 
soldiers, etc. 

3rd. line is not able to show off its is not able to lord it 

valour. over her husband. 

1. In order to hide the face of her rival Lady Horizon 
and draw the attention of Fame to herself. 

2. Note the pun here. The compound “prthu-payo- 
dharodgama ,, may also mean that Lady Sky, 3ealous of her 
rival Horizon, is trying to attract her Lover, Fame, by 
exhibiting the beauty of her bust and is thereby successful in 
getting the warm embiace of Fame. 
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any fear; for does it ever happen that a bud breaks 
down under the weight of a bee? Therefore, she 
should be pressed relentlessly by you in secret. The 
sugar-cane does not yield up its entire juice if 
pressed slightly. 

134 . --[ Addressed to an indignant woman ]. 

Without considering the consequence of love, 
ignoring your friends why have you, without any 
cause, become angry with your sincere lover. You 
have brought (upon yourself), with your own hands, 
these charcoals, the flames of which are burning 
glowingly in the fire of separation. So, now stop 
crying in the wilderness. 

]35.-[ Description of the heroine ]. 

Who is here like another river of beauty,—where 
blue lotuses are floating together with the moon 1 ; 
whence the broad temples of an elephant are coming 
out 2 ; where there are other trunks of plantain trees 
and stalks of lotuses 3 ? 

1. i.e. the blue lotuses are floating together with the 
reflection of the moon. The lotuses represent the eyes and 

^the moon represents the face. 

2. i.e. the breasts are huge like the temples of an 

elephant. 

3. i.e. the trunks of plantain trees represent the thighs, 
the lotus-stalks the arms. The river represents the young 
lady. 
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136 . —-- [ The waist ]. 

0, 0, rash and heedless one! why do you move 
about again and again? You. may break atwain by 
the weight of your breasts. 

137 . * * 

* * 

133 . -[ Addressed to the bee ]. 

0 bee! divert your greedy mind to other flower- 
creepers that can bear your pressure. Why are you 
defiling fruitlessly and untimely, this innocent jas¬ 
mine-bud that is without any pollens 1 2 ? 

139. -[ Tim bee] a 

0 bee, go away from here; though the Ketaki- 
flower possesses a high fragrance, yet you will not 
find the slightest trace of honey here; on the con¬ 
trary, your face will become dusky with dust. 

140 . -[ The Spring ]. 

0 Wretched one 3 ! what is the use of the mango- 
tree, grown on the door-step? It is (but) a tree of 
poison, sin incarnate. When it blossoms even 
slightly, the complications of the fever of love 
increase. 

1. Secondarily, the bee stands for a lover, and the 
jasmine-bud for a very young girl, not yet fit for being 
courted. 

2. Addressing herself. 




SUPPLEMENT 

PRAKRIT POETESSES 

1. ANULAKSjMI. [ An unchaste woman ]. 

That your wife is chaste and that, 0 beautiful one l 
we are not so,—(do you mean to say) the root-cause 
for that is that there is no youth like youp 

2. - [ A forward woman encourages a 

diffident lover ] 

The repeated and lustful embraces of even an 
experienced lover do not captivate (the heart) so 
much as do those that are due to good relationship 
and affection,—no matter, wherever or in what 
manner they take place. 

3. -[A happy lady confides in her friend]. 

My arms, (tied) like the firmly tied knot of a 
fetter, were somehow released by him. By me also 
were extricated the breasts dug in, as it were, into 
his chest. 

4. ---[The banyan tree] 

The travellers who had approached a withered 
banyan tree, laughed and clapped their hands when 
the bevies of parrots, resembling leaves and fruits, 
flew away. 
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5. ASULADDHI [A'lady, separated from her lover, 

says to the messenger-maiden]. 

0 my friend, other flowers do not pain me so much 
as do the kadambas. Indeed, Cupid is, now-a-days, 
bearing the bow of the globular kadamba flowers. 

6. - [The messenger-maiden s ay s 

lover]. 

I am not a bearer of any message; nor are you 
(her) beloved ; so what is our concern in this affair? 
(But) she is dying and the blame will attach to you; 
so I am telling you this in the name of justice. 

7. AVANTISFNDARI [ A lady, separated from her 

lover, laments]. 

0, merciless one ! have you forgotten, alas ! even 
that that I, with my upper garment slipping off, 
caught hold of you by running towards you, even 
in the midst of my elders? 

8. - [A lover, separated from his sweet¬ 

heart, says], 

I remember her face,—she who was defiled only 
for a while,—her face, encircled by dangling creeper¬ 
like tresses, just like a lotus bowed down with the 
weight of bees. 

9. - [A husband jokes with his wife]. 

0 lotus*eyed one, possessed of youthful beauty! 
now having seen the beauty of your face, Ind^a is 
mocking Indrani. 
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10. MlDHAVX [The messenger-maiden teaches the 

boorish lover]. 

Those who do not exhibit their lordship and (try 
to) please their angry (sweet hearts) like slaves—it 
is they that are the beloved of ladies, the rest are 
only wretched masters. 

11. PRAHATA [The wife of a hen-pecked husband 

boasts to her friends]. 

When he was blowing (my) palm aching on 
account of (my) beating (him) I laughed and elapsed 
him by the neck with the other hand. 

12. REVA [An angry lady says to her repentant 

lover]. 

Say, 0 shameless one ! which of your sins are to be 
forgiven (by me) now—those that you committed in the 
past, or those that you are committing now, or those 
that you are going to commit in future, you hand¬ 
some one? 

13. - [An angry lady is accosted by her 

personal friend]. 

0 indignant one, disregarding (your) lover who 
is coming (to you) you have through anger turned 
away your face (but) the horripilation on your back 
betrays that your heart is inclined towards him 1 . 

1. The contrast is between the words ‘paran-rQtlkha , and 
‘san-mukha’—the back that is turned and the heart that 
is quite the reverse. 
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14. ROHA [The messenger-maiden tries to pacify 
the offended lady who has quarrelled with her 
lover]. 

He, without whom you cannot live, should be 
conciliated, even though the fault be on his side. 
Even when the fire burns a city,, say, to whom is it 
not dear? 


15. SA&IPRABHA [A lady, blamed of excessive for¬ 
bearance towards her guilty lover, replies to 
the messenger-maiden]. 

I dance to the tunes my lover plays, fickle though 
his love may be. Though the tree is immovable by 
nature, the creeper twines around it. 


16. VADDHAVAHI [A friend consoles the lady, 
separated from her lover]. 

0 you, whose husband is away, take heart These 
are not the clouds of the newly arrived rainy seasons, 
but only the cliffs of the V-indhya mountain 
blackened by the soot of the forest-fires during the 


summer 
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Human beings. 


King H 




Eulogy of tlie King , . 

King’s enemies 

King’s weapon: — 

Bhusandi 
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King’s "War 
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* * # 
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1 
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Grlance 

Caste-mark 

Nose 

Lips 

Throat 

Lace 

Arms 

Bust 

Waist 

Leet 

Nails on Toes 


(Male) 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



IV. Love 


r 

I 

i 

i 


Modes j 


I 


Types i 
I 
l 


A lady sejiarated from her lover 3 

A man separated from his sweetheart 1 
Message sent to the lover by the lady 

(Letter) 2 

,, ,, through dutl 2 

The lady describes her miserable plight 
to the dutl ... ... 1 

Discourse between lady and dutl 1 

Discourse between two lovers 4 

An indignant woman’s remonstration 
with her lover - .... 2 

A personal friend’s remonstration with 
an indignant woman ... 2 

A lady pleads with her indignant lover 

(Male) 1 

The lady pleads with her lover 1 

The lover declares love for his lady 1 
Surata-keli ... ... 6 

Bride ... ... 1 

Rustic Woman ... ... 1 

Lady in tryst *... ... 1 

Unchaste woman ... ... 7 

.. 
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V. Animals, birds and insects 


Lion 

Horse 

Crow 

Bee 


• * • 


« « » 


* ♦ • 

• * * 

* * # 


* * • 


1 

1 

1 

1 
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VI. Nature 

Dawn 

Sun 

Sun-rise 

Sun-set 

Morning-breeze 

Moon-rise 

Moon-lit Night 

Stars 

Cloud 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 


9 


VII. Seasons 

Summer 
Summer-day 
Summer-winds ... 
Bainy-season ... 
Spring 


1 

1 

4 

3 


10 


VIII . Trees and flowers . 

Ketakl 

Campaka 

Tree .4. 

Nimba 


• * « 


n * * 

* * m 


• 4 • 


1 

1 

1 

1 
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IX. 

Things . 



Incense 

1 


Lamp » • • - - • • • • * 

1 


Milk 

1 


Ocean 

1 



4 

X. 

Philosophical. 



Human destiny... 


XL 

Religious . 



Beligious discourse 

h 

XII 

. Miscellaneous . 



Kalpa-tarn 

1 


Songs of rice-husking 

1 



9 
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One whose husband is away (prosita- 
Mood- bhatrka) ... ... ... 1 

types' One whose husband is guilty (khandita) 1 

One who has quarrelled with her 
I husband (kalahantarita) ... 2 

| One who is separated from, her husband 

[ (virahotkanthita) ... ... 2 

f Unchaste woman ... .. 1 

d Forward woman ... ... 1 

i 

[Docile wife ... ... ... 1 


f Messenger-maiden remonstrates with 
I the cruel lover ... ... 1 

j 
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j Lover, separated from his sweetheart 1 
lHappy reunion ... .. 2 


II. Trees 




The banyan tree 
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52 

111 

#P PfifacR: f^TOfa 

47 

113 

51% f^T-3f?TT% 

48 

112 

toto *r-to- cfetqr 

47 

129 

^frf^RTO-^rt o 

55 

105 

cfe f 5rf%TOrt% 

44 

109 

SfSRT 

46 

116 

TOTS% 3fT ^>5Rr% 

49 

114 

tot*. ?rr pf%-^ro 

48 

103 


43 

119 

f%TOf% f%I^-5fTRT0 

51 
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Yerse 


Page 

101 


42 

108 


46 

127 


54 

118 

"s, ’N 

50 

110 

jrsfsqfq- ^nwrfiHrgireft' 

48 

102 

3Rr:-3^ 

43 

106 


45 

115 

Rffn^'i *re Rfa-spRT 

48 

120 

f%w w^trwtwik 

51 

121 

{wm-TOii ay *-y o 

52 

107 

ftr^fer-crar- gp^WPTT 0 

45 

123 


53 

125 

^J5TTfr ^-sTTfr-vnr-jKfr 

54 


33 VIKA TA NIT A MB A 


134 

3WI#S3]' a 5^: tR-^II d-H-H 

57 

138 


59 

130 

rRRrs'rtvhRi -qrri'^pfr 

55 

136 


58 

137 

g<r'Tftrr’i^ 

58 

140 

R srft t?-f g% 

60 

132 

W SferjTTsfe qR*TR 

56 

131 

f^T 

56 

133 


57 

135 

^n^nr-ftn^q^ 1% 

58 

139 

§Tftcr-5ra5r-5RP% 

59 
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Verse 

1. ASULAKSMT 

Page 

1 


61 

2 

^ ^ ^mim% 

62 

3 


63 

4 


00 

o 


2 ASULADDEI 


0 

W ^ tWt % ' 

65 

5 

^ft <p^f?cT ^ 

64 


5. 4 T’4 A 7 TISUN, BABI 


9 

wf 

66 

i 

of ft f %nTW* 

65 

8 

^-f^-3^fiwrq; 

66 


4- ILIDHAFI 


10 

% qfcf 

67 


5. P BAH ATI 


11 


68 


6. BEVI 


13 


69 

12 

W, wm mzm 

68 


7. BOHI 


14 

fim ^ fcrf^ 

69 


8. SA8IPBABHI 


15 

^rf srrt^ firm m ^ 

70 


9. V ADDHIV AH.I 


16 


70 
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INDEX OF TEE KAILAS, ARRANGED ALPEABE- 
TIOALLY ENDED- FACE POETESS. 

1. DEVAKUMABIE1 

Vaidyanatha-prasada-prasasti (Historical poem). 


S. GANGADEVI 

Madhura-vijaya or Viral'amparaya-caTita (Histori¬ 
cal poem). 


s. LAKssii sum 

Santana-Gopala-kavya (Pauranic poem). 


4- MADEVRAVANI 
Rdmayana-ltavya (Epic poem) 


5. HIM ABE ADR AMB A 
Rag hunathabhyudaya (Historical poem) 


6. TIEUMALIMBA 
Varadambika-parinaya (Campti). 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE MORES OF 
MODERN POETESSES, ARRANGED ALPHA¬ 
BETICALLY UNDER EACH POETESS . 

1 . ANASUYJL EAMALABAI BIPAT 
Sndatta-'pan cdmrta. 

2. BIL1MBIK1 

i. Subodha-Rdma-canta. 

ii. Arya-Rdmayana. 

iii. Gana-kadamba 

iv. DevLtraya-trimian-Tnald. 

8. UANV MAMBA, VENNELAKAMTI 

i. Brahmdnanda-Sarasvati-pddiikd-pujana. 

ii. &amkara-Bliag avat-pada-sahasra-namavali. 

iii. Datta-puyd-gita-kadamba. 

4. JNANASUNDARI 
II a lasyn-camp ii-ldvya. 

* 5. KAMAESI 

Rdma-carita . 

6. MAN DAY AM DHATI ALAMELAMMA 
Buddha-car'i tdmrta 

7. RADHAPRIY1, Joint Author. 
Radha-Govinda-Iarad-rasa 

8, RAMABAI 

Laksmitvarai-cainpu-kdvya. 

9. SRI DEV I BALARAJNI 
Campu-Bhdgavata. 
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10. SUN1MAN1 DEVI 

Kamuksdmrta. 

• • 

11. SUNDARAVALLI 
Rdmdy ana-cawipu-kavy a. 


12. T RIVEN I 

i. Bhrhga-sandesa 

ii. Laksmi-saJiasra 

iii. Raiigabhyudaya 

iv. Rang andt has alias r a 

v. Ra?igarat-samudaya 

vi. bampatkumdra-vijaya 

Tii. Suka-sandesa 
viii. T attva-mudra-bhadroday a 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF OTHER VERSES 
QUOTED IN THIS VOLUME 

^-'<ftcf-FTK-Wci: Ivii 

Ivii 

xxiii 

^Ntfqr f| m ii 

tos 5 %^ lviii 
^K[r?s-^ f^ufi n; Ixxiii 
*TW wih xlvi 

i^zr-^R lx 
% tef?RR^T rrt xlviii 
=q¥^-^ts^f lx 
cr^-l€t *tr3r: qrar xxiii 
^ J^TTR *Rr$ x 
lx 

W- ^ ^r-sn^r xlvi 
^rtir ^ *fiiih$ifa qtfRUT x 
sRg-^RWl'sw q^F# 67 

^ 5 : Ivii 

^T% ^ctTir-lf;^ X 

^J^3TT: ^JTT xxxvi 
^ft^TT-fqWT TTR^TT xxi 
SR^FTfa WUlUt iWTTf T Ivii 

ii 

^\rt\ rr-%<tiT^[ mm ^ lvi 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

AmarK. Amara-kosa 
AmarKU. Amara-kosodghatana 
AISPBMS. Alphabetical Index to the Sanskrit 

Printed Books and Manuscripts. 

AK. Alamkara-kaustubha. 

AL. Ananda-lahan. 

Alt. Alternative. 

AM. Alamkara-muktavall. 

AgniP. Agni-purana. 

AS. Alainkara-sutra. 

ASR. Alamkara-sarvasva. 

Ast. Astadhyayl of Panini. 

AsvGrS. Asvalayana-grhya-sutra. 

AYM. Abhidha-vrtti-matrka. 

B 

BhagP. Bhagavata-purana. 

BbP. Bbavisya-purana. 

BhojaP. Bboja-prabandha. 

Bodhic. Bodhicaryavatara 
BrhUpan. Brbad-arapyaka Upanisad. 

C 

CbandM. Chandomanjarl 
cp. Compare 
CS. Catu-sloka. 

D 

DesiAM. De&i-nama-mala. 

DL. Dbvany-aloka, 
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DNM. 

Dkananjaya-nama-inala. 

DR. 

Dasa-rupa. 


F 

f. 

Folio. 

f. n. 

Foot-note. 


G 

GatkSS. 

Gatka-sapta-satL 

GaudY. 

Gauda-vaka. 

GOS. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 


H 

HarY. 

Hari-vamsa. 

• 

Hist, of Ind.Lit. 

History of Indian literature. 

T 

Introd. 

I 

Introduction. 


K 

KA. 

Kavyalamkara. 

KAS. 

Kavyalamkara-sekha ra. 

HAS. 

Kavyalamkara-sutra. 

KalP. 

Kalki-purana. 

KamaS. 

Kama-sutra. 

KarMarL. 

Karpura-manjari, 

KD. 

Kavya-darpana. 

KM. 

Kavya-mimamsa. 

KP. 

Kavya-prakasa. 

KS. of Hema- 


candra. 

Kavyanusasana of Hemacandra. 

<4-4 

O 

V/J 

> 

M 

o 

\A 


Yagbhata. 

Kavyanusasana of Yagbkata. 
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EuinarPC. 

Eumarapala-carita. 

EurP. 

Eurma-purana. 

EYS. 

SeeES. 

E7S. 

Eavlndra-vacana-samuccaya. 

I. 

IOLC. 

India Office Library Catalogue. 

L. 

1. 

Lin© 

LalYis. 

Lalita-vistara. 

M. 

M. 

Metre. 

MS. 

Manuscript. 

MabBb. 

Mababbarata. 

MabYyut. 

Maba-yy utp atti. 

MatP. 

Matsya-purana. 

MegD. 

Megba-duta. 

MeruT. 

Meru-tantra. 

E 

EaDES. 

Eaya-dbamma-kaba-sutta. 

no. 

E umber. 

ESP. 

Eirnaya-sagara press. 

P. 

P- 

Page. 

PraDA. 

Prakrta-dbatv-adesa. 

• 

PaiLEM. 

Paiya-laccbx-nama-mala. 

PE. 

Padya-racana. 

PrakPain. 

Prakrta-paingala. 

PraPrak. 

Prakrta-prakasa. 

PraSab. 

Prakrta-sabasra. 

PraSEM. 

Prakrta-sukta-ratna-mala. 
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PraY. Prakrta-vyakarana. 

PT. Padyamrta-taranginl. 

PY. Padya-venl. 

*PYL. Padyavall. 

R. 

RASB. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
RajTar. Raja-taranginl. 

RG. Rasa-gangadbara. 

RS. . Rasarnava-sudliakara. 

RY. Rg-veda. 


S. 

SabS. Sabda-sara. 

SamyuttaX. Samyutta-nikaya. 

SatBra. Sata-patba-brabmana. 

SB. or SabDar. Sabitya-darpana. 

SetB. Setu-bandba. 

SHY. Subbasita-baravall. 

SidK. Siddhanta-kaumudl. 

Siks. Siksas. 

SKB. Sarasvati-kantbabbarana. 
SMY. Sukti-muktavalL 
SMYS. Sukti-muktavall-samgraba. 
SP. garngadbara-paddbati. 

SRB. Subbasita-ratna-bbandagara. 
SrngPr. grngara-prakasa. 

SS. Sukti-sagara. 

SSS. Subbasita-sara-samuccaya. 
SSY. Snbbasitayall. 

Su. Sutra. 

SHE. Sad-ukti-karnamrta. 
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SnbkMY. 

SupasC. 

SurC. 

SYY. 


ThG. 


Y. 


v.r. 

Yar. 

YarnP. 

Yik. 

YisnuP. 

+ m 

YJ. 


YrtPat, 

YY. 
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Subbasita-muktavali. 
Supasanaba-caria. 
Snrasundari-carita. 
Sabda-vyapara-vicara. 

T. 

Tberl-gatba. 


Y. 

Yerse. 

Yariant reading. 
Yararnci. 
Yamana-purana. 
Y ikr amorvasiy a. 
Yisnu-pnrana. 
Yakrokti-jivita. 
Yrtt a-r atn akar a. 
Yyakti-viveka. 
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Alamkdra-sarvasva-vyakhya by Samudrabandha. 
See Alamkdra-sutra by Bajanaka Buyyaka: 
Alamhdra-sarvasva by Mahkhuka: °vydkhyd by S. 

Alamkdra-sutra by Bajanaka Buyyaka: Alamkdra- 
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by Vagbhata: A. by V. 

Alphabetical Index to the Sanskrit Printed Books 
and Manuscripts. Compiled by the office of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta, 193 P 
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machine press, 193? 
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Stava-kavaca-kalpa-drumah, compiled by Guru- 
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druma, attributed to Samkara Acarya, 
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Anthology. See Kosa-kavya. 

Arobaka Bbagadatta Jalhana, corny : — 

Sukti-mukt avail. 

Su k ti-muktdvall-samgra ha. 

Astadhyayi by Panini: Mahd-bhdsya byPatanjali: 
°prodlpa by Kaiyata: °uddyota by Nagesa Bhatta. 
Mababbasya pradlpoddyota by Nagesa Bbatta. 
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Aivaldy ana-grhya-su tra. Asvalayana-grhya-sutra.,. 

Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri. Trivandrum Sanskrit 
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Balambika. Subodha-Rama-canta. 

Balammal, Y. See Balambika. 

Ballala. Bhoja-prabandha. 
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Bhdgavata-bhdvdrtha-dlpikd by Srldbara Svamin. 
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Yararuci: M. by B. 

Bhandarkar, B. G. See Bamakrsna Gopala Bhandara- 
kara. 
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the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
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Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at 
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Alphabetical Index to the Sanskrit Printed Books 
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Nama-mala .Bombay-vaibhava press, 1929. 

Dhanamjaya-nighantu by Dhanamjaya. See Dhananri- 
jaya-ndma-mald [also called D.] 
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Dhanapala. Pdiya-lacchi-ndma-mdla. 

Dhanesvara. Surasundarl-caria . 

Dhanika. Dasa-rupakavaloka. See Dasa-rupaka by 
Dhanamjaya: ° avaloka by D. 

Dhvany-dloka by Anandayardhana: °locana [also 
called Locana] by Abhinaragtipta. The Dlrrany- 
aloka of Anandavardkanaeharya with the commen¬ 
tary of Abhinavaguptacharya. Ed. by Pandit 
Durgaprasad and Easlnath Pandnrahg Parab. 
Kavya-mald, 25. Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 
1891. 

Dhvany-dloka-locana by Abhinavagiipta. See 
Dhvany-dloka by Anandavardhana : °locana [also 
called Locana] by A. 

Dictionaries. Prakrit. 

De&i-ndma-mdld . 

P aiy a-lacchl-ndma-mald. 

Sanskrit. 

Ndma-linganusasana [also called Amara-kosa], 
Dhanarnjaya-ndma-mdld. 

Sabda-sara. 

Drama. Karpiiramahjari. 

Vikramorvasiya. 

Durgaprasada Dviveda. Saliitya-darpaiiacchaya. See 
Sahitya-darpana by Visvanatha Eaviraja: °chdya 
by D. D. 

Dvivedadeva. Sata-patha-brahmana-bhasya. See 
&ata-patha-brahmana : °bhasya by D. 
Dvy-dsraya-kdvya by Hemacandra. See Knmara- 
pdla-canta [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] by H. 
G-dna-kadambaka bv Balambika. Gana-kadambaka... 
Kumbakonam, 1924. 
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Gahgadasa. Chandomanjari. 

Gangadhara Bhatta. Gdthd-sapta-iati-tikd. See 
GatKa-sapta-sati by Hala : °tikd by G.B. 
Gathd-saptaPsatl by Hala [also called Satavahana] : 
°tikd by Gangadhara Bhatta. The Gatha-sapta-satl 
of Satavahana with the Commentary of Ganga- 
dhara Bhatta. Edited by Pandit Durgaprasada 
and Kaslnath Pandurahg Parab. Kavya-mala, 21. 
Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 1889. 
Gathd-sapta-sati-tikd by Gangadhara Bhatta. See 
Gatha-sapta.sati by Hala: 0 tiled by G. B. 

G. 

Gauda-vaha by Vakpati. The Gaudavaho [Gauda- 
vadha], a historical poem in Prakrit by Vakpati. 
Ed. by Shankar Pandnrang Pandit. Bombay 9 

Education Societies* press, 1887. 

Girisacandra Vidyaratna, comp. Sahda-sdra. 

Grammar. Prakrit . 

Monoramd. 

Prakrta-Dhatv-ddesa. 

Prdkrta-manjari. 

Prakrta-prakd&a. 

Prdkrta-sarvasva, 

Prakrta-vydkarana 
Sanskrit . 

As tadhyayi . 

% 

Siddhanta-kaumudi . 

Gurunatha Vidyanidhi Bhattacarya. Chando-maii- 
jari-tikd. See Chandomanjari by Gahgadasa: 

0 tiled by G. V. B. 

comp. Stava-kavaca-kalpa-druma. 
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Hala. Gdthd-sapta-satl. 

Hdldsya-campu-kavya by Jnanasundari. Halasya- 
campu-prabandha...Eumbakonam, Srividya press, 
1906. 

Hanumaraba, V ennelakamtl. 

* • * 

B ralimdnanda-Sarasvatl-Svami-pddukd-pu j ana. 
Datta-puja-glta-kadamba. 

Sarnkara-Bhagavat-pdddcdrya-sahasra - nama- 
vall . 

Haribliaskara, son of Apdji Bhatta , grandson- 
of Han and great-grandson of Purusottama , 
author of Vrtta-ratnakara. P ady dmrta-tarahginl 

(MS.) 

Hari Kavi, comp. Subhdsita-har avail (MS.) 
Harisvamin. Sata-patha-brdhmana-bhdsya. See Sata- 
patha-brahmana: °bhdsya by H. 

Hari-vamsa : Bharata-bhava-dipa by Nllakantha. 

Khila-Hari-vamsam. Ed. by Paneanana Tarkara- 
tna. Calcutta, Vanga-vasI press, 1905. 

Hemacandra. 

Desi-ndma-mala. 

Dvy~a$raya-kdvya. See below. 

Kdvyanuiasana. 

Kavyanusasana-tlkd. See Kavydnusdsana by 
Hemacandra : 0 tiled by the same. 

Kumdrapdla-canta [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya]. 
Prakrta-vydkarana. 

History . A History of Indian Literature by Maurice 
Winternitz, Vol. II. Calcutta, University of 
Calcutta, 1933. 
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J. 

Jagaddhara. Saras'iati-kanthdbharana-tika. See 
Sarasvati-lzanthabharana by Bhojadeva : 0 tiled by 

J. 

Jagannatha Panditaraja. Rasa-Gangadhara. 

Jaina Literature. An gas. Nay d-dliamma-lzaha-sutta. 
Jalkana. See also Aroliaka Bhagadatta Jalhana. 
Jayakrsna. Subodium. See Siddhanta-lzaumudi by 
Bhattoji Diksita: S. by J. 

, Jayarama, son of Haribhaslzara. Padyamrta-sopana. 
See Padyamrta-tarangini by Haribhaskara :P by 
J 

Jnanasundarl. Rdldsya-cainpu-lzdrya. 

Jnanendra Sarasvatl. Tattva-bodfhini. See Siddhanta- 
Izaumudi by Bhattoji Diksita : T. by J. S. 

Kaiyata. Maha-bhasya-pradipa. See Astadhyayi 
by Panini : Mahd-bhasya by Patanjali : °pradipa 
by K. 

Kalidasa: — 

Megha-duta , 

V ilzramorvasiya 
Kumara-sambliava. 

Kalki-purdna. Kali-purana Samskrta inula. Ed. by 
Pancanana Tarkaratna. Calcutta, VangavasI 
press, 1908. 

Kamalabai Bapat. Datta-pancdmrta. 

Kama-sastra. Kama-sutra. 

Kama-sutra by Vatsyayana: °tika by Ya^odhara. 
Kama-sutra. [Ed. by Mahe^acandra Pala]. 
Calcutta, Mahakall press, (1906-7). 

Kama-sutra-tikd by Yasodhara. See Kama-sutra by 
Vatsyayana °tiled by Yasodhara. 
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Karpuramanjarl by Rajasekhara : °tlka by Vasudeva. 
Karpuramanjarl. Ed. by Mahainahopadhyaya 
Pandit Durgaprasada and TCasudev Laxman 
Shastri Panslkar. Bombay, Kirnava—samara 
press, 1927. 

Karpin amaujarl-tlkd by Yasudeva. See Karpura- 
man jar l by Rajasekhara : tjkd by T. 

Kaslnatha Pandurahg Parab. Svbhdsita-ratna-bhd- 
ndagara. 

Katyayana. MaHjarl [also called Prakrta-maniarl]. 

See Prdkrta-prakdsa by Vararuci: M by K. 
Kavlndra-vacana-samuccaya. A Sanskrit anthology 
of verses, ed. "with introduction and notes by 
E. W. Thomas. Bibliotheca Indica. Kevr series. 
Eo. 1309. Calcutta, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1912. 

Kavya. Campii. 

PLdldsya-campu-kdvya. 

La ksmisvara-campu-kdvya . 

Ramay ana-campy-kavya. 

Kavya. Piakmt 
Dvy-diraya-kdvya. See below. 

Gauda-vaha 

Kumarapdld-canta [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya]. 
Pauma-cana . 

Sup dsanaha-c aria. 

Sura s undari-cana . 

- Sanskrit. 

Iiavindra-v acana-samuccaya. 

Radha-Govinda-sar ad-rasa. 

Rukmini-pannaya. 

Santdna-Gopala-kavy a. 
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-. Sanskrit and Praknt. 

Lalita-mstam. 

See also Ehanda-kavya. 

See also Eosa-kavya. 

Kavya~darpana by Rajaendamani Diksita. Eavya- 
darpana...Ed. by Pandit S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri. Vol. I. Ullasas 1-6. Tanjore. 

Kdvyddarsa by Dandin. Eavyadar^a of Dandin. 
Sanskrit Test and English Translation by S. E. 
Belvalkar. Poona, The Oriental Book-supplying 
Agency, 1924. 

Kdvyalamhara by Bhamaha. Eavyalamkara of 
Bhamaha. Ed...by T. V. Jagannath Sastry. 
Tanjore, 1927. 

Kdvydlarrikdra by Rudrata: °tzkd by 1STami Sadhu. 
Eavyalamkara of Rudrata. Bombay, Eirnaya- 
sagara press. 

Kdvydlamkdra-sekhara by Eesava Misra. Eavyalam- 
kara-sekhara...Ed. by Anantaram Sastrin. Iidsi 
Sanskrit Series , No. 53. Benares, Vidya Vilas 
press, 1927. 

Kdvydlamkara-sutra by Vamana: °vrtti by the same. 
C'appeller’s ed. 1875. 

Kdma-d»hen>u by Tippa Bhupala. Eavyalamkara- 
8XLtTa,-VTttih.......Sri-Ndni“Vildsa-$d$tra series , no. 5. 

Srirangam, 1909. 

Kavyalmkara-tikd by Eami Sadhu. See Kdvydlam - 
kdra by Rudrata: °tlkd by N. S. 

Kavya-miinamsd by Rajasekhara....Kavya-mimamsa 
of Rajasekhara. Edited with introduction and 
notes by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna Shas- 
try.3rd ed. revised and enlarged by K. S. 
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Ramaswami Sastri, Siromani. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, no. 1. Baroda, 1934. 

Kdvydnnidsana by Hemacandra: °Ukd by the same. 
Kavyannsasanam. Ed. by Sivadatta Samian and 
Vasudeva Sarman. Kdvya-mdld , no. 71. Bombay, 
Nirnaya-sagara press, 1901. 

Kavydnuidsana-tlkd, by Hemacandra. See Kfivya - 
nusdsana by Hemacandra: °ttka by the same. 
Kavydnusasana by Vagbbata: Alamkdra-tilaka by the 
same. Tbe Kavyanusasana of Vagbbatta. With 
bis own commentary [called Alamkara-tilaka]. 
Edited by Pandit Sivadatta...and Kasinatha Pan- 
durang Parab. Kavya-mala, no. 43. Bombay, 
Nirnaya-sagara press, 1894. 

Kavya-prakasa by Mammata Bhatta: Sudha-sagaia 
by Bbimasena Diksita. Kavya-prakasa by Mam¬ 
mata.,.witb tbe commentary 'Sudha-sagara’ by 
Bbimasena Diksita. Cbowkbamba Sanskrit Series. 
Benares, 1927. 

Kbanda-kavya. Megha-duta. 

Kosa-kavya. Prdkrta. 

CltJlCl-SCL'ptCL>-i>(ltl. 

Prdkria-sukta-ratn a-mald. 

-. Sanskrit . 

Iiavindra-vacana-samuccaya . 
Padydmrta-tarahgini. 

Padyd-racana. 

Pad/y avail. 

Padya-veni. 

Sad-ukti-karndmrta. 

Sarngadhara-paddhati . 

Subhasita-hardvall. 
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Subhasita-muktavall. 

* 

Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara . 
Subhdsita-sdra-samucca ya . 

Subhas it avail. 

Sukti-mukt avail. 

SuJeti-muktdvali-samgraha. 

Sukti-sdgara. 

Krsna. Prdkrta-paihgala-tlkd. See Prakrta-paihgala : 
°tlkd by K. 

Ksirasvaniin. Amara~ko so dg hatana. See Nama - 

ling dnusds ana [also called Amara-kosa] by Amara- 
simha : A by K. 

Rumdrapdla-canta\ [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] by 
Hemacandra: °tikd by Purnakala^a. Sri-Kumara- 
pala-carita—Prakrta-D vy-airay a-kavyam. Pandi- 
tabhidbana-PandurafLga-S'Qnuiia Samkarena samso- 
dbitam. Bombay, Kirnaya-sagara press, 1900. 
Kumar ap ala-car it a-tlkd by Purnakalasa. See Kumdra - 
pdla-camta [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] by 
Hemacandra : °Mkd by P.< 

Kumdra-sambhava by Kalidasa. Kumar a-sambba-vam 

.Kd. by Gurunath Yidyanidhi Bhattacarya. 

Calcutta, 1921-22. 

Kuntala, Rajanaka. Vakrokti-j ivita. 

Kurma-purd?ia. Kurma-puranam.Pancanana- 

Tarkaratna-sampaditam. Calcutta, Yaiigavasi 
press, 1904. 


L 

Laksmana Bhatta Ankolkar. Padya-racand . 
Laksmana Ganin. Supasandha-caria. 
LaksmI Kajni. Santdna-Gopdla-Jcdvya, 
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LaksmUvara-campu-kdvya by Ramabal, daughter of 
Ananta Sun and Arnbd. Laksmisvara-campu- 
kavyam... Calcutta,1879-80. 

Lahta-vistara. Lalita-vistara. Ed. by Bajendralala 
Mitra. Bibliotheca Indica, XV, Calcutta, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, [1853-] 1877. 

M 

Madburavani. Rdmayana-kavya . 

Madhura-viyaya by Giangadevi. For biblographical 
references , see Sanskrit Poetess, Part B, vol. 
Ill of this series. 

Mahd-bharata. See also Han-vamsa . 

—: Bhdrata-bhdva-dipa by Xilakantba. Maba-bba- 
ratam. Sriman-Nllakantba-krta-tlkaya sametam... 
Pancanana - Tarkaratna - sampaditam. Calcutta, 
Vaiiga-vasi press, 1904. 

Mahd-bhasya by Patanjali. See Astadhyayi by 
Panini: M. by P. 

Maha-bhasya-pradipa by Kaiyata, See Astadhyayi by 
Panini: Mahd-bhdsya by Patanjali: °pradlpa by E. 
Maha-bhasya-pradipoddyota by Hagesa Bbatta. See 
Astadhyayi by Panini: Mahd-bhdsya by Patan¬ 
jali : °pradipa by Xaiyata: °uddyota by X. B. 
Maba. kavya. Prdkrta. 

Setu-bandha. 

Mahd-vyutpatti. Mabavyutpatti izdal I. P. Minaev. 
Vtoroe izdanie, s ukazatelem. Prigotovil k pecati 
X.D. Mironov. Bibliotheca Buddhica, XIII. 1911. 
Mabimabbatta. V yakti-viveka . 

Majjhima-rvikdya. Majjhima-nikaya, ed. by T. 
Treckner and B. Cbalmers. London, Pali Text 
Society, 1888—1902. 
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Mallinatha. Samjivam. See Megha-duta by Kali¬ 
dasa: S . by M. 

Mammata Acarya, Rdjanaka. Sabda-vyapara-vicara. 
Mammata Bhatta. Kavya-prakasa. 

Mahkhuka. Alamkdra-sarvasvd . See Alamkdra- 
sutra by Bajanaka Buyyaka: A. by M. 

Manoramd by Bkamaha. See Prdkrta-prakdsa by 
Vararuci: M. by B. 

Manuscripts. 

[ Avalokitesvara-stotra ]. See Stotras (Stan-gyur). 
Bhoya-prabcmdha . 

Padyamrta-tarahgmi (3 MSs.). 

P ad y avail. 

Padya-venZ . 

Ramdyana-kdvya. 

Sad-ukbi-karnamrta. 

Srhg-dra-pTakdsa . 

Stotra (Hodgson). 

Stuti . See Stotras [Adyar]. 

Stih has ita-hdr avail* 

Sublidsita-sdra-samaccaya. 

Subhdsitdvali. 

m 

Sukti-muktavall (2 MSs.). 
Sukti-muktavali-samgraha . 

Suktusdgara. 

Sukti-sundara . 

Mabsya-pnrdna . Matsya-puranam...Ed. by Pancanana 
Tarkaratna. Calcutta, Vahga-vasi press, 1909. 
Megha-duta by Kalidasa : Samjivani by Mallinatha. 

Megha-dutam.Gurunaiha-Vidyanidhi-Bhatta- 

caryena sainpaditam. Calcutta, Gobordhan 
Machine press, 1916-17. 
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Meru-tantra. Meru-tantra [a treatise on mystic 
Saiva rituals, in 35 prakasas]. Lucknow, 1907. 
Metrical works. Sanskrit. 

Chandomanjail. 

Vrtta-ratnakara. 

Prakrit. 

Prakrta-Paihgala. 

Mukula Bbatta. Abhidhd-vrtti-matrkd. 

Xagesa Bbatta. Maha-bhasya-pradlpoddyota. See 
Astadhyayi by Panini: Mahd-bhdsya by Pataiija- 
li : °pradlpa by Eaiyata: °uddyota by X. B. 

JV dma-lihgdnusdsana [also called Amara-kosa] by 

4 

Amarasimha: Amara-kosod ghat ana by Kslra- 

svainin. Tlie Xama-linganusasana.Ed. by 

Krisbnaji Govinda Oka. Poona, Law Printing 
press, 1913. 

A 7 dma-mala by Dhanamjaya. See Dhanamjaya-nama- 
mala [also called Xama-mala] by D. 

Xami Sadbu. Kavydlamkara-pikd. See Kavvalamkara 
by Rudrata: °tikd by X. S. 

♦> • * ft 

Xarayana Bbatta. Vrtta-ratndkara-tika. See Vrtta- 

V • • » * * * 

ratnakara by Bbatta Kedara : °tika by X. B. 

N dya-dhamma-kaha-sutta. Agamodaya-samiti-gra.?i- 
thoddharo. Bombay, 1919. 

Xikayas. Khuddaka-mkaya. Theri-gatha. 
Xilakantha. Bharata-bhava-dipa. See Hari-vamsa : 
B. by X. 

—See Maha-bhdrata : B. by X. 

Notices. Xotices of Sanskrit Manuscripts by Rajen- 
dralal Mitra, published under order of tbe Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, no. I, Calcutta. Tbe Xew Sans¬ 
krit press, 1870. 
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Padma-carita . See Pauma-cana . 

Padydmrta-sopana by Jayarama. See Padyamrta - 
tarahginl by Haribhaskara, son of Apdji Bhatta: 

P. by I. 

Padyamrta-tarahginl (MS.) by Haribbaskara, son of 
Apdji, grandson of Ban and great-grandson of 
Purusottama , author of V rtta-ratnakara-tlkd. 
Padyamrta-tarahginl. Poll. 10; 32x12 cm.; 11. 
12-13. See Reports of search for Sanskrit MSs. m 
the years 1884-87, no. 376. 

—See Reports of the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
no. 250 of 1880. 

s — Padydmrta-sopana by Jayarama, son of the author 
Hanbhdskara. Tarahgas i-ii; vv. 1-44. (f. 35) * 
1-64 (L 83). Aufrecht collection, 64. See Cata - 
logue of Sans. MSs. at the India Office Library 
by A.B. Keith. 

Padya-racana by Laksmana Bhatta Ahkolkar. The 
Padya-racana of Laksmana Bhatta Ankolkar [in 

15 chaps.] Ed. by.Kedarnatha and Wasudeva 

Laxmana Shastri Panashikar. Kavya-mald, no. 
89. Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 1808. 

Padyavail by Rupa Gosvamin. . Padyavail...Sri- 
Atulakrsna-Gosvamina sampadita. 2nd ed. Cal¬ 
cutta. 1916-17. 

•—(MS.) Aufrecht Collection, no. 63; India Office MS. 
no. 823 a. For details, see Eggeling’s Catalogue, 
no. 4034. 

Padya-venl (MS.) by Venidatta. Padya-venl. Foil. 
1-76; 27 x 12 cm.; 11. 10. See Reports of search for 
Sanskrit MSs. in the years 1884-87, no. 375 

Pdiya-lacchi-n t cm,a-mdld by Dhanapala. The Paiya- 
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lacchl-nama-mala, a Prakrit Kosha by Dhanapala. 
Ed. by George Buhler. Gottingen, University 
press, 1879. 

Panini. Astadhydyl. 

Patanjali. Maha-bhdsya. See Astadhydyl by Panini: 
M by P. 

Pauma-cana by Yimala Suri. Pauma-caria [Padma- 
carita] ... Bhavnagar. 

Prajnakara Bhik§u. See Prajnakaramati. 
Prajnakaramati [also called Prajnakara Bhiksu]. 
Bodhi-caryavatara-pahjika. See Bodhi-caryava- 
tar a by Sanfideva Suri : °pahjikd by P. 

Prakasikd by Ranganatha, See V ikramorvasiy 
Kalidasa: P by R. • 

P rakrta~dhdtv*ddesa. Prakrta-dhatv-adesjpj^ Royal 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1924. 

Prakrta-paihgala: °tikd by Krsna. Prakrta-painga- 
lam...Krsna ... See Prakrta-paihgala: tlka by 
Yisvanatha Pane an an a. 

Prakrta-paihgala: °tlkd by Vapisldhara. Prakrta- 
paingalam with the Commentaries of Yamsidhara, 
See Prakrta-paihgala: °tlkd by Yisvanatha Pan- 
canana. 

Prakrta-paihgala: °tlkd by Visvanatha Pancanana. 
Prakrta-Paingalam with the commentaries of 
Yisvanatha Pancanana, Van&dhara, Krsna and 
Yadayendra. Ed. by Chandra Mohana Ghosha. 
Bibliotheca Indica , c?:lviii. Calcutta, Baptist 
Mission press, 1902. 

: °Ukd by Yadavendra, Prakrta-paingalam... 
Yadavendra... Prakrta-paihgala: °tika by 

Yisvanatha Pancanana. 
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Prakrta-paihgala-tikd by Krsna. See Prdhrta-paingala 
0 tiled by K. 

-by Yamsidbara. See Pralerta-paiiigala :°tiled by Y. 

-by Yisvanatba Pancanana. See Prdkrta-paih- 

gala : 0 tikd by Y. P. 

-by Yadavendra. See Prakrta-paingala : °tiled 

by Y. 

Prakrta-prakasa by Yararuci: Manoramd by Bba- 
maba. Prakrta-prakasa of Yararucbi witb (1) the 
prose commentary of Bhamaba entitled Mano- 
rama, (2) tbe verse commentary of Katyayana 
entitled Manjari, ed by Basantakumara Cbatto- 
padbyaya. Calcutta, Cotton Press, 1914. 

- Manjari by Katyayana. Prakrtaprakasa ..witb the 

verse Commentary of Katyayana entitled Manjari. 
See Prakrta-prakasa by Yararuci: Manoramd by 
Bbamaba. 

Prahrta-sarvasva by Markandeya. Yijbagapatam. 

Prakrta-sukta-ratna-mald , compiled by Purnaeandra 
JNahar. Prakrta-sukta-ratna-mala...by Puran 
Cband Nabar. J aina-mvidha-sdhitya-sastra- 

mdla, no. XI. Calcutta, 1919. 

Prakrta-vyaharana by Hemacandra. Sri-Hemacandra- 
carya-viracitam Prakrta-vyakaranam. Poona, 
Hanuman press, 1928. 

Pravarasena. Setu-bandha [also called Dasamukha- 
vadba and Ravana-vadba]. 

Psalms of tbe early Buddhists. I. Psalms of tbe 
sisters. See Theri-gathd. 

Purnaeandra Xahar, comp . Prdkrta-sukta-ratna-mdla . 

Puranas. Agm-purdna 

Bhagavata-purdnai 
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B ha visya-p u rd ?ia 
Kalki.pl/ra7ia 
Kurma-pu ra 7i a 
M atsya-pu ra n a 
Yd m ana-para n a 
Y isnu-puv ana 

Purnakalasa. Kumdrapala-canta-tTkd. See Kumd/a- 
pala-canta [also called Dvy-asraya-kavya] by 
Hemacandra: °tlkd by P. 

Riidha-Govuida.sarad-rdsa by Visvanatha Devavar¬ 
man and Radhapriya. Sri-Radha-Govinda-sarad- 

rasa.11th ed. Athgurh (Orissa), Utkala-sahitya 

press, 191T. 

Radhapriya, Radha-priya. See Rukmini-parinaya 
by Visvanatha Devavarman : R. by R. 

Radhapriya. See Visvanatha Devavarman and R. 

Raghunathdhhyudaya by Ramabhadramba. Raghn- 
nathabhyudaya of Ramabhadramba. Ed. by T. R. 
Chintamam. Bulletins of the Sa?iskrit department, 
No. 2 [University of Madras ]. Madras, Ananda 
press, 1934. 

Rajacudamani Diksita. Kavya-darpana. 

Rajanaka Ruvyaka: — 

A lamkdra-sutra . 

m 

Vyakti-viveka-tikd. See Vyaktiviveka by Rajanaka. 
Mahimabhatta: °tlkd by R.R. 

Rajasekhara:— 

Karpura-manjarv. Kdvy a-Tnimdvisa. 

. Rd'ja-tarahgini by Kalliana. The Rajatarhgini of 
Kalhana, ed. by Durgaprasada, son of Vrajalala. 
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Vols. II-XII, Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 

1892. 

Ramabai, daughter of Ananta Sun and Arriba. 

Laksmisvara-campu-kdvya. 

Ramabhadramba. Raghunathabhyudaya . 

Ramakrsna Gopala Bhandarakar, comp. Reports of 
search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
Rdmayana-campu-kdvya by Sundaravalll, daughter 
of Nrsimha Ayengar. Ramayana-campu-kavyam 
...Bangalore, Nyasa-vidya press, 1916. 
Rdmdyana-kdvya by Madhuravarnl. For bibliographic 
cal references , see Vol. Ill of this series, Sanskrit 
Poetesses . Part B. 

Ramasimha. Sarasvati-hanthdbharana-ttkd. See 
# • • • 

Sarasvatickanthabharana by Bhojadeva: °Ukd by 

R. 

Ramaearapa Tarkavaglsa Bhattacarya. Sdhitya-dar - 
pana-vivrti. See Sahitya-darpana by Visvanatha 
Kaviraja : °vivrti by R. T. B. 

Ranganatha. Prakasikd. See Vikramorvasiya by 
Kalidasa: P. by R. 

Rasa-Gahgadhara by Jagannatha Pai><Jitaraja. 
Maha-kavi-Srl-Jagannatha-Panditaraja-krta-Rasa- 

Gangadharah. Kdvya-mala. 3rd. ed. Bombay, 

Nirnaya-sagara pres.s, 1916. 

Rasarriava-sudhakara by Singa Bhupala* Sarvajfia , 
Rdyd of Vemkatagiri. The Rasarnava Sudhakara 

[ a treatise on dramaturgy ].Ed. by T. Gana- 

pati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series . No. 50. 
Trivandrum, Govt, press, 1916. 

Religious poetry. Datta-pancamrta . 

Report on the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
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Bombay Presidency, during the year 1882—. 
Bombay, Government Central press, 1887. 

Rg-veda : °bhasya by Sayana. Ed. by E. Mas muller, 
6 vols. London, 1890-92. 

Rg-veda-bhasya by Sayana. See Rg-veda: bhasya 
by S. 

Rudrata. Kdvyalarnkdra . 

Rukmini-carita by Visvanatha Devavarman ; °Rddhd- 
priyd by Radhapriya. Sri-Rukmini-parinayam 
...... Sri-Radhapriy a-patta-mahadevy a viracitaya 

Sri-Radhapriya-samakhya-vyakhyaya samudbhasi- 
tam. Calcutta, TJtkala press, 1915. 

Rupa Gosvamin. Pady&vali . 

Rhetorical works. 

Dasa-rupaka. 

Dasa rupakdvaloka. 

Dhvany-aloka. 

Kavya-darpana 

Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha. 

Kavydlamkara of Rudrata. 

Kavyalamkara-iekhara. 

Kavydlarrikdra-sutra. 

Kdvydlamkdra-sutra-vrtti. 

Kavy a-mimdmsd . 

Kdvyanusdsana of Hemacandra. 

Kavyanuiasana of Vagbhata. 

Kavyamisdsana : % Alamkdra-tilaha . 

Kdvya-prakaia. 

Rasa-gangddhara. 

Rasarnava-sudhakara 
Sabda-vydpara-vicara . 

Sahitya-darpaim. 
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i 

V ahrokti-jivita. 

V yakti-v iv elta. 

* 

Sabda-sdra, compiled by Girisacandra Vidyaratna. 
Sabda-sara. Girisacandra Vidyaratna samkalita. 
9tb ed. Calcutta, Manika press 1918. 
Sabda-vyapara-vicam by Mamraata A.Q>^ry 2 L,Rd]dnal\a. 
Sabda-vyapara-vicarab. Srl-Ragaoaka-Mammata- 
carya-viracitab [Ed. by Mahgesa Ramakrsna 
Telanga], Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 1916. 
§cul-bhasd-candrika by Laksmidhara. The Sadbhasha- 
cbandrika...with Introduction,...Notes...etc. by 
Rao Bahadur Kalasankar Pranasankar Trivedi. 
Bombay, 1916. 

Sad-ukti-karndmrta by Sridbaradasa Mabakavi. Sri- 
Srldbaradasa-pranitam Sad-ukti-karnamrtam... Sri- 
Pandita-Ramavatara-Sarma...mahodayena sainpa- 
ditacaram...Lahore, Bombay - Samskrta press, 

1933. 

-MS. Aufrecbt Collection, nos. 57, 58. See The 

Aufrecbt Collection; Journal of tbe Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1908,pp. 1029-63. 

Sahitya-darpana b^ Visvanatha Kaviraja: °chdyd by 
Durgaprasada Dviveda. Sabitya-darpanah. Sri- 
Durgaprasada- Dvivedena samkalitaya cbayakbya- 
vivrti-purtya pariskrtab. See Sdhitya-darpcnia, by 
Visvanatha Kaviraja: *myrti by Ramacarana 
Tarkavaglsa Bbattacarya. 

—°mvrti by Ramacarana Tarkavaglsa Bbattacarya. 
Sabitya-darpanab. Sri-Ramacarana-Tarkavagisa- 
Bbattacarya-krtaya vivrtya sametab...8ri-I)urga- 
prasada-Dvivedena samkalitaya Cbayakbya-vivrti- 
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purtya pariskrtab. Bombay, Kirnaya-sagara press, 
1922. 

Sahitya-darpanacchaya by Durgaprasada Dviveda,. 
See Sahitya-darpana by Visvanatba Kaviraja: 
0 dulyd by D. D. 

Safutya-darpana-vivrti by Ramcarana Tarkavaglsa 
Bbattacarya. See Sahitya-darpana by Yisvanatha 
Kaviraja : °vivrti by R. T. B. 

SamjivanJ by Mallinatba. See Megha-duta by 
Kalidasa : S. by M. 

Samkara Acarya. Ananda-lahari [attributed.] 

Samkara-Bhagavat-paddcarya-sahasra-ndmavali by 
Hanumamba. 8rimat~Samkara-padacarya-sabasra- 
namavalib. Vennelakamti-Hanumambaya viracita. 
Benares, Hitobintak press, 1933. 

Samudrabandba. Alamkdra-sarvasva-vyakhyd. See 
Alamkdra-sutra by Rajanaka Ruyyaka : Alamkara- 
sarvasva by Mankbuka: °vyakhyd by S. 

Samyutta-mkdya. Samyutta-nikaya. Ed. by Leon 
Eeer. Pali Text Society . London, 1884-1S9S. 

Santdna-Gopdla-kdvya by Laksml Rajm. For biblio¬ 
graphical references, see vol. Ill of tbis series, 
Sanskrit Poetesses . Part B. 

Sanlideva Suri. Bodhi-carydvatara. 

Sarasvatl-kanthabharana by Bbojadeva, King of 
Dhard : °tlkd by Jagaddbara. Tbe Sarasvati 
Kantbabbarana by Dbaresvara Bbojadeva vith 
tbe commentaries of Ramsingba (I-III) and Jaga¬ 
ddbara (IV). Ed. by Pandit Kedarnatb Sarma 
and Wasudev Laxman Sastrl Panslkar. 1934. See 
Sarasvati-kanthdbharana by Bbojadeva: tika by 
Ramasimba. 
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Sarasvati'kanthdhharana by Bhojadeva, King of 
Dhdra : °tikd bv Bamasimha (I-III). The Sara- 
SYati-kanthabharana by Dharesvar Bhojadeva 
with, commentaries of Bamsimha (I-III) and 
Jagaddhara (IV). Ed. by Pandit Kedarnath 
Sarma and Wasudeva Laxman Sastri Panslkar. 
Kavya-mala 94, Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 
1934. 

Sarasvati-kanthabharana.tika by Jagaddliara. See 
Sarasniati-kanthabharana by Bliojadeva, king of 
Dhdra : °tiled by J. 

Sarasvati-kanthdbharana-tikd by Bamasimha. See 
SarasvaU-kanthdbharatya by Bhojadeva: tikd by 
B. 

Sarangadhara. Sarngadhara-paddhati. 

Sdriigadhara-paddhati bylSarngadbara. Tbe Paddbati 
of Sarngadbara. A Sanskrit anthology, ed. by 
Peter Peterson. Bombay, 1886. 

—(MS.) by Sarngadbara. See Tanjore Sarasvatl 
Mahal Sanskrit Manuscripts Library Catalogue. 

Sata-patha-brahmana : °bhasya by Dvivedaganga. 
Srl-Sukla-Yajur-veda-Sata-patba-brabmanam. Ma- 
dbyandiniyam sakbam anusrtya Srlmat-Sayana- 
carya- Harisvami-Dvivedaganga-krfca-bbasyebbyab 
saram uddhrtya Albrecht-Webererta 6odhitam. 
See Sata-patha-brahmana: °bhdsya by Sayana 
Acarya. 

bhdsya by Harisvamin. Sata-patba-brabmanam. 
Srimat - Sayanacarya - Harisvami - Dviyedagahga- 
krta-bhasyebhyah saram uddbrtya Albrecht-We¬ 
ber e$ a ^odbitam. See Sata-pathai-brdhmana: °bhd- 
by Sayana Acarya. 
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— °bhas,ya by Sayana Acarya. Srl-Sukla-Yajur-veda- 
Sata-pathadbrabmanam. Srimat- Sayanacarya- 
Harisvami-Dvivedaganga-krta-bbasyebbyab saram 
uddbrtya Albrecbt-Weberena sodbitam. Leipzig, 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1924 [Reprint of tbe ed., Ber¬ 
lin, 1855]. 

Sata-patha-brahmana-bhasya by Dvivedaganga. See 
Sata-patha^brdhmana : °bhasya by D. 

—by Harisvamin. See Sata-patha-bralimana : °bkdsya 
by H. 

—by Sayana Acarya. See Sata-patha-brdhmaiia- 
°bbasya by S. A. 

Saundarya-lah&H, attributed to Samkara Acarya. See 
Ananda-lahari, attributed to 8. A, 

Sayana Acarya. Rg-veda-bhasya. See Rg-veda ,: 
°bhdsya by S. A. 

— Sata-patfia-brdh7nana-bhdsya. See Sata-patba- 
brahmana : bJiasya by S. A. 

Setu-bandha [also called Dasamukba-vadha and 
Ravana-vadba] by Pravarasena. Setu-bandbab... 
Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara press, 1895. 

Siddhanta-kaumnudi by Bbattoji Dlksita: Subodhml 
by Jayakrsna. Tbe Siddhanta Kaumudi with tbe 
Subodblni commentary of Jayakrsna. Ed. by 
"Wasudev Laxman Sastr! Pansikar. See Siddha- 
nta-kaumudi: Tatttra 0 by Jnanendra Saras^ati. 

— Tattva-bodhini by Jnanendra S&rasvatl. Tbe 
Siddbata-Kaumudl with tbe Tattva-bodbini com¬ 
mentary of Jnanendra Sarasvatl...tbe SubodbinI 
commentary of Jayakrsna. Ed. by Wasudev 
Laxman Sastri Pansikar. Bombay, Nirnaya-sagara 
press, 1929. 
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Siksds. Available only in fragments. See Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913. 

Singa Bhupala Sarvanjna, Raja of N emkatagim. 

Rasarnava-sudhakara. 

0 

Srldbaradasa Mahakavi. Sad-ukti-karnamrta. 

Srldbara Svamin. Bhagavata-bhavartha-dipikci . See 
Bhdg avata-purana : B. by S. S. 

§rhgara-prakdsa (3$B.) by Bhojadeva. Srngara-praka- 
sab. See Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts at tbe 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
Madras, vol. IV, p. 562. 

Stava-kavaca-kalpa-druma , compiled by Gurunatba 
Vidyanidbi Bbattacarya. Stava-kavaca-kalpa-dru- 
ma... [Ananda-labari...]. Ed. by Gurunatba Vidya¬ 
nidbi Bhattacarya. Calcutta, Lalita press, 1917-1S. 

According to some editors, Ananda-lahari 
comprises only the first 41 verses of the Saundar- 
ya-lahari. According to others , the Anada-laharl 
and the Saundarya-laharl are identical. 

Stotras (MS.) Stotra-samgrabab, MSS. B. 39 and 
and B. 68. Nepalese character. Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Hodgson Collection. See 
Alphabetical index to tbe Sanskrit Printed Books 
and Manuscripts of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Stotras (MS.) Tibetan translation of tbe Avalokite- 
4vara-stotra of Candrakanta BhiksunI, by Bbi- 
ksu CandrasrI. Tibetan character. See Catalogue 
du Fonds Tibetain, Part 3, MS. 43 and 46. 

Stotras [Stotra-samgraha] (MS.) Vidyavatl-stutib. 
MS. No. 28 M51, Part II. Grantha character. 
See Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in tbe 
Adyar Library. 
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Subhasita-hdrdvaU [MS.], compiled by Hari Eavi. 
Subhasita-baravall, MS. no. 92 of 1S83-84. 
Bhandarkar’s Reports. Foil. A 1- [10] 7, B 1-5 
[-12], C 1-42. Other systems of numbering* also 
found. 28 x 12 cm. 11. 9-11. MS. written in more 
than one band; numbering of vv. irregular. Im¬ 
perfect. 

Subhdsita-ratna-bhdnddgdra , compiled by Easlnatba 
Pandurahg Parab. Sri-Subhasita-ratna-bbanda- 
garam. 4tb ed., rev. Bombay, Eirnaya-sagara 
press, 1905. 

Subhasita-sara-samuccaya (MS.) Subhasita-sara-samu- 
ccayah. MS. no. 10566-13—c. 7, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. See Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts at tbe Asiatic Society" of Bengal, 
compiled by Mm. Haraprasad Sbastri. 

Subhasitdvali by Vallabbadeva. Tbe Subbasitavali 
of Vallabhadeva. Ed. by Peter Peterson and Pan¬ 
dit Durgaprasada, son of Pandit Vrajalala. Bom¬ 
bay, Education Society press, 1886. 

-MS. Aufrecbt Collection, no. 59. For description, 

see Keith’s Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 1165. 

Subodha-Rama-carita by Balambika. Subodha-Rama- 
caritam. Madras, Law Printing House, 1916. 

Subodhini by Jayakrsna. See Siddhanta-kaumudi 
by Bkattoji Dlksita: S. by J. 

Sudha-sagara by Bblmasena Dlksita. See Rdvya- 
prahaia by Mammata : S. by B. D. 

Sukti-muktavaU by Bbagadatta Jalbana (MS.). See 
Reports of R. G. Bbandarkar. 1884-87, pp. I-1IV, 
and MS., no. 370 of 1884-87. 

Sukti-multtaxali by Bbagadatta Jalbana. Tbe Sukti- 
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muktavall of Bbagadatta Jalhana. Ed. with an 
introduction in Sanskrit by Embar Krisnamacarya. 
Baroda, Oriental Institute, 1938. 
SuktumuktavaU-samgraha (MS.),compiled by Arohaka 
Bhagadatta Jalhana. MS. no. 370 of 1884-85. 
Foil. 2-42, 44,61. 63-148, 150, 63, imperfect; 
2 V /2 x 10 cm.; 11.8. See Report {Third) of R. 
G. Bhandarkaj. 

SukU-sdgara [compiled]. Foil. 100, 28x12 cm. 
M, 9—11. Jagaccandra Smrtitrrtha Collection, 
Calcutta, MS. no. 3. 

Sukti-sundara (MS.). Bhau DajFs Collection, no. 
1237. Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Snndar avail!, daughter of Nrswriha Ay eng dr. 

Rdmdyaiya^campu^kdvya . 

Supasandha^caria by Laksmana Ganin. Sup&san&ha- 
caria [Supasanaha-carita] ...Ed. by Papdita Bara- 
govinda Dasa Setha. Benares, 1918-19. 
Surasundari-caria by DhaneAwa, disciple of fines- 
vara Sun and Buddhisagara Suri . Surasundarx- 
caria [Surasundari-carita ] ...ed. with notes by 
Muniraj Sri Raja VijayjL Jaina-vividha-s&hitya- 
sastra-mala, no. 1. Benares, 1916. 

Surasundari-carita , See Surasundari-caria . 

Tantra. Meru-tantra. 

Tattva-bodhiniloy JnanendraSarasvati. See Siddhdnta- 
kaumudl by Bhattoji Dlk^ita: T . by J. S. 
Theri-gdtha. Psalms of the Early Buddhists. Psalms 
of the Sisters by Mrs. Rhys Davids. London, 
Oxford University press (Publ. for the Pali Text 
Society). 
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Yisvanatha Devavarman and Radkapriya. Radlui- 
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Aditi, lxxix, lxxxiv. 

Agastya, Ixxxi, Ixxxiii, lxxxiv. 
Agni, lxxx. 
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xlv. 

B 

Balambika, lx. 

Bali, 6. 

Ballala, xxxiii. 

Bana, xxxvi lxxi. 

Banahatti, 33. 

Benares, 23. 

Bhadda Kunglalakesa, xci. 
Bhdgavata-purdna, lxx, 
lviii, 23. 

Bhandarkar, xxiii, xxxvi. 
Bhaskara, xxiii. 

Bhatta Kallata, xxxix. 

Bhau Daji’s Collection, 

Bombay Branch of R.A.S.,x. 
Bhavakadevi, also called Bhava- 
kadevi and Bhavakadevi, 
iv, vi, 1, 71. 

Bhavakadevi, iv. 

Bhavakadevi, iv. 
Bhavisya-purana, 6. 7. 
Bhavodaya, xxxvn, 

Bhiksu Candra&n, 4. 

Bboja, xlvi, xxxiv, 

Bhojadeva, Sarasvail-kantha- 
tharana, viii 

Bhoja-prabandha, xxxiii 38. 
Bhojaraja, xxxiii. 
Blirnga-sancleSa, lxx, 


Bhusandl, x, xi. 

Bible, Ixxix. 

Bilhana, xxxi. 

Bodhicaryuvatara , 6. 
Bodhisattva, vii, 6. 

Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, ico¬ 
nic form of, vii. 

Brahma, xii. 

Brahmananda Sarasvati, lx. 
BraJimd?ida-Sarasvat'i~ 
pddukd-pu'jana, Ixi. 

Brhad-a ram yak a U pa rmd, 
i, ii, xcii. 

Brhad-devata, Ixxix. 

Buddha, sec also Siddhartha, ii, 
xli. 

C 

Cahuvana, Ixxiii. 

Cakora, niii. 

Cakoris, xxv. 

Campu-BJidgavata , lxx 
Campu of Madhnravani, xix. 
Candalavidya, vi, viii, 3, 72. 
Candraditya, xxxix. 

Candrakala, xxxi. 

Candrakanta Bhiksuni, vii, 3, 73 
Candrika, viii. 

Catu-^loka, 16, 56. 

Chanda, xci. 

ChandomafLjari, xlix, 26, 58, 
61. 

Characters: — 

Nepalese, 6, 

Oriya, lxii. 

Tamil, lx. 

Telugu, lxx. 

Tibetan, 5- 
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Chaurie, xxxii. 

Chitrama, 7. 

Cinnamma, viii, liv, 6, 75 
Concubines, iii 
Courtesans, learned, ii, iii. 

B 

Daivajha Damodara Maudgali, x 
Daksina, Ixxix 
Dandin, xxxix. 

Barbhanga, lxi. 

Daisa-rupa, 59, 64. 
Datta-pv/jd-gitadzadamlia, Ixa. 
Dattatreya, lix 

Daughter, Ritual for getting a 
learned, 1. 

Daughters of ministers, II, III. 
Desi-nama-indld, Ixxiii, 65, 66, 
70. 

Vesi-sabda-smtigraha ., Ixxiii. 
Devakumarika, lviii, 

Dcvi-traya-tnm-san-mdld lx. 
Dliamma, xc. 

Dhanadadeva, xx, xxii, xxxv, 
xhv 

I)hanan)aya-7id)nci~nidld, 24. 
Dhanapala, Ixxiii. 

Dhvany-dloka , xlv, 58. 

Bipaka, xlv. 

Doha, 59. 

Dohadika, iv, 58, 59, 61, 
Brstanta, xlix. 

Druta-vilambita, xlvi, 20, 31. 
Dwarf, incarnate, 6. 

F 

Faridpur, xxxi, lvi. 

Female Rsis, I 


Figures of speech: — 

Aksepa vi, xlv. 

Anumana, xv. 

Apahnuti xv, xxix. 
Arthantara-nyasa, vi, lxvii. 
Artha-^lesa, xlix. 

Asis, lxvii. 

Atisayokti, vi, xlv, xlix. 
Bhavodaya, xxxvii, xlix. 
Bipaka, xlv. 

Brstanta, xlix. 

Malopama, xv. 

Paryayokta, xlv, xlix. 
Prativastupama, lxvii 
Preyas, xlix. 

Purnopama, xlix. 

Rasavat, xxxvii. 

Rupaka, xlv, xlix, lxvii 
Samasokti, vi, xv. 

Samsrsti, xlix, 

Sandeha, xxix, xlix. 

Slesa, xlix, 

Slistopama, lxvii. 

Smarana, xxix. 

- Svabhavokti, xlv, lxvii. 
Tulya-yogita, xlv 
Upama, xlv, lxvii. 

TJtpreksa, xxix, lxvii. 
Vibhavana, xv, lxvii. 

Visama, xlix. 

Visesokti, xlv. 
Vrtty-anuprasa, xlix 
Vyaja-stuti, xlix, 

Vyatireka, xv, xxix, xxxvii 
lxvii. 

Fish, incarnate, 7, 
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G 

Gaekward’s Oriental Series , 
xlv, Ivi, Ivn, Ixxiii. 

Gaka, 61. 

Gakini, 61. 

Gahu, 61. 

Gana-kadamba, Ix. 

Gandka, 61. 

Gandhadipika, ix, 7. 75. 
GangadevI, lviii. 

Gangadkara Bbatta, lxxii. 

Gargi Vacaknavl, xcu 
Gatkas, I. 

Gdthdsapta-sati , 62, 63, 64, 

65, 67, 68, 69, 70. 

Gatha, Tkeri, lxxxv. 

Gauda-vaka, 65. 

GaudI, lxi. 

Gauri, ix, xii, xxiv, 8, 76, bea¬ 
uty of women described by 
xn; critical estimate, of xiv; 
date of, ix; description of 
Siva, King, Kalpa-vrksa, 
Nature, women x, subject- 
matter of, x. 

Gkosa, lxxx, lxxxiii. 

Girls, ii. 

Giti, metre, 7, 11. 

Godka, lxxxiii, lxxxiv. 

Griffith, translation, lxxxiii f.n. 
Gujrat, xxiv, lvi. 

Gutta, lxxxvi, lxxxviii, xc. 

H 

Hala, lxxi. 

Hdldsya-campu, lxi, 
Hanumamba, Vennelakamti, lx. 
Hari, xxxvii, hv. , , 


Haribkaskara, Fadydnirta-ta - 

rang ini, xxm. 

Hari Kavi, Subhastta-hdiavail 
(MS.). 

Harini, xxxiv, 31, 34, 43. 

Hat i-vamsa, 6. 

Hayagrlva, 7 
Hemacandra, Ixxiii. 

Himalaya, 76. 

Hingula, xxxviii. 

Hiranyaksa, 6. 

History of Indian Literature, 
lxxxv. 

Hodgson Collection , R A.S.B. 
vn, 6. 

Hymns, Tedic, 1. 

I 

Incarnations of Visnu, ix. 

India Office, xxiv. 

Indian Histoi teal Quaiteily , 
lxii. 

Indian women,l. 

Indra, lxxx, lxxxi, lxxxiii. 
Indramatarak, lxxxiv. 

IndranI, lxxix, lxxxi, lxxxiv. 
Indravajra, 10, 26. 

Indulekka, xv, 14, 80. 

Isidasi, lxxxviii, xc. 

J 

Jagajjivana, xxiv. 
Jagkanacapala, metre, 15, 81. 
Jaganaeapala, poetess, xv, 15. 
Jalkana, Sukti-muhtdvali, 
xx, xxxiii, 

Jati, xv, xxix. 

Jnana, 4. 
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Jnanasundari, lxi. 

Jayanti, lvi. 

Jayaplda, xxix. 

Jayarama, 22, 

K 

Kailasa, 76. 

Kala-bharini, xix, lv, IS. 
Kalahantarita, lxxv, lxxvi. 
Kalhana, TtCua-tamngnu , 
xlv. 

Kali, xii. 

Kalidasa vi, vii, xix, 3 
Kallzt-purdna , 6 
Kalpa-vrksa, description of, x, 
xiv. 

Kamalcsamrta , lxx. 

Kamaksi, lv. 

Kamallla, lv. 

Kavya-mimamsa of Raja- 
Sekhara, ii, iii. 

Kamparaya, Ivih. 

Kanakavalli, lv. 

Karnata, lvii. 

Katrpwm-m>a,fi lari of Raja- 
sekhara, xxxvii, lxxin. 
Kashmir, xxxix. 

Ka£I, xxiii. 

Kasturi Rahgacarya, lxx. 
Kavi m vam$dvall , lxii. 
havlndra-vacana-samuccaya, iv, 
xvi, xxxiii, 15,49. 
Kavya-darpana , 37, 44, 50, 54. 
Kavyadarsa, lxvii, 104 
Kdvydlamhara, xlvi, 58. 
Kdvydlamkdra-sehhara of 
KesavaiM^ra, 44. 50. 


Kdvydlamkdra-sutra-vrtU of 
Vamana, xxix, 31, 38, 58. 
Kdvya-muld series , xxxm, 
xlv, 33. 

Kavya-mimamsa of Rajase- 
khara, III, xxxxvi, lxxni, 
38, 45, 49, 50, 59. 
Kuvydnusdsana of Hemacan- 
dra, 38. 

KavytinuMsana of Vagbhata, 
xxix, 1, 37, 38, 44, 45, 51, 
57, 58, 59. 

Ka vya-praJxdsci, (Banhatti’s 
ed), 38, 54. 

Kdvya-prakdsa , (Nvayaratna’s 
ed ), Ixxiii, 33, 37, 50. 

Kerala, xvi. 

Kerall, xvi, 15, 81. 

Khandha, 61. 

Khandita, lxxv, xxvii. 
Kkanjana, xiii. 

Kkema, lxxxvi, lxxxviii. 

King, description of, x 
Kisa Grautami, xci 
Koran, lxxix 
Kisna, xxxii, 24, liv 
Krsnanatha, lvi 
Ksirasvamin, 62 
Kulatokti, xvi, 18 
Kumdrapdla-carita, 63, 69. 

Kumdra-sambhava of Kali¬ 
dasa, xix, 105. 
Kumbakonam, lxi 
Kuppusvamin Sastrin, lxi. 
Kurina, 7. 

Kurma-purana, 7 j 
K utala, xvi, 16, 81. 
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L 

Lady Eve, xxx. 

Lady Night, xxviii. 

Laksml, Deity, xxxvii, liii. 
Laksml, poetess, xvi, 16, 82, 
Laksmidevi Thakurani, xvii, 
17, 82. 

Laksml Rajni, lviii. 
Laksmi-sahasra, lxx. 
Laksmi^vara, lxiii lxv. 

Lai smlsvara-campu-kav ya , 
lxiii. 

Lalitangi, Iv. 

Lahta-vistara , ii, 

Lalla, xcii. 

Lokanatha, 3. 

Lopamudra, Ixxxi, Ixxxiv. 

M 

Madalasa, xvii, xviii, 17, 82. 
Madana, xxvii, xli. 

Madhavl, lxxiv. 

Madhurahgi, lv. 

Madhuravani, xviii, lix. 
MadhuravarnI, xviii, 18, 83. 
Madhura-vijaya, lviii. 
Madireksana, xix, 18, 83. 
Madras Government Oriental 
MSS ., xlvi. 

Madura, lxi. 

Magha, l;xviii. 

Mahabhairava, ix, liv. 
Mahabharata, 7. 
Maha-vyutpatti 6 
Maka-yana, vii. 
Mahitalasarasvati, xxxvii. 
M^itreyl, xcii. 
Majjhima-nikaya, ii. 


Malabar, lviii. 

Mala-bkarini, xix, 18. 

Malava, lvi. 

Malopama, xv. 

Mana, v, 14, f n. 1. 

Mandakranta, xxi, xxix, xlix, 
2,19. 

Mandara, 7. 

Mandayam Dhati Uamelamma, 
Ixii. 

Manuscripts: India Office MS., 
xxiv. 

For a detailed account , see Bibl¬ 
iography under Manuscripts. 
Mara, Ixxxviii. 

Marula, xx, 19, 84. 

Matra, xv, xxix. 

Matsya-purana, 7. 

Meru-tantra, 7. 

Metaphors, xiv, xxv. 

Metres. Prakrit. 

Arya-giti, 61. 

Doha, 59. 

Dohadika, xlix, lv, 58, 59, 61. 
Gaha, 61. 

GahinI, 61. 

Gahu, 61. 

Gandha, 61. 

Khandha, 61. 

Roha, 61. 

Sihini, 61. 

TTggaha, 61. 

TJkkaccha, 61. 

Yiggaha, 61. 

— Sanskrit. 

Anstuubh, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxiv, 
xxxviii, 9, 12,13,17, 24, 27, 
28, 33, 34, 35, 42, 43. 
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Metres. Sanskrit, contd.: — 
Ardba-sama, xv. 

Arya, ix, xvi, 15, 16, 20, 22, 27, 
61. 

Bhujanga-prayata, 22. 
Druta-vilambita, xlvi, 20, 31. 
Giti, 7, 11, 61. 

Harini, xxxiv, 31, 34, 45. 
Indra-vajra, 10. 
Jaghanacapala, xv, 15. 

Jati, xv, xxix. 

Kala-bharini, also called Mala- 
bharini, six, lv, 18. 
Mala-bharini, also called Kala- 
bharinl, xix, 18. 

Malini, 25. 

Mandakranta, xxi, xxix, xlix. 
Matra, xv, xxix, xlix. 

Octad, vii. 

Pathyarya, 61, 

Praharsini, lxviii. 

Puspitagra, xxxv, lxviii, 13, 
37. 

Rathoddhata, lxviii, 32. 

Sama, xv. 

Sardula-vikridita, viu, xxxi, 
xxx w, xxxv , xxxvni , 3, 7, 
8,10, 15, 18, 21, 26, 33, 36, 
37, 39, 40, 42, 44, 46. 
Sikbarini,l, 19, 43, 45. 
Sragdhara, 30, 46. 

Svagata, 9, 17. 

Tot aka, vii, 3, 17. 

Udgiti, 61. 

Upagiti, 25, 6l. 
tTpajati, 11, 13, 16, 23, 26, 28, 
32, 39. 

Vam^a-stbavila, 26, 44. 


Metres. Sanskrit, contd.: — 
Vasanta-tilaka, xxxh , 8, 14, 
24, 26, 34, 38. 

Metrical conversation, xxxi. 

Mibirabhoja, xxxm fi 

Mimamsa, lvi. 

Ministers, daughters of, li. 

Mithila (Darbhanga), xvu. 

Morika, xxi, 20, 84. 

Mukulabhatta, xxxix. 

Murabhabta, lvi 
* * * 

Muse, xxxix . 

Mutta, xci. 

N 

Nagamma, xxii, 22, 86. 

Naisadha■ of Sriharsa, xix 
Nami Sadhu, xivi. 

Nanda, xci. 

Narasimba Ayengar, lxx. 
Narayana Bhatta, 59, 61. 

Nature, description of, x, xiv. 

Naya-dhammci-1: ah a-sutta , 63. 
Nayaka King, r win. 

Nellurupur, lx. 

Nepal, vn. 

Nepalese character , lx. 
Nilakantha, ojz, xxiv. 

Nikayas. Maphrma, Samyutta, 

II. 

Notices of R. L, Mitra, x. 
Nrsimha, 6. 

O 

Orrya character , lxii. 

P 

Padmavati, xxni, xxiv, xlv, xlvi, 
lii, 22, 86 Her subjects: 
human beings, physical 
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features, animals and birds, 
things, Nature afid human 
sentiments, xxiv. ff , com¬ 
parison between Gaurl and 
Padmavatl, xxiv 
Padyamrtai-taranqml of Hafi- 
bhaskara, xxin, 22, 25 
Pad ya-ta tana, 15, 20, 50 
Padyavall, 2, 37. 

Padya-i nil of Venidatta, x, xvi 
xxiv, xxxviii, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 20, 22, 23 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 40, 60- 
Pdnjalacehl-numa- mala, lxxni, 
62. 

Pajjhalia, same as Pajjhatika, 
61. 

Pajjhatika, see Pajjhalia, 61. 
Pancall, xxxvi. 

Paiicali rlti, Ixi. 

Pancapagesarva, Ixii 
Pant a-f offva-prahuhla , x. 
Panini, 18. 

Panbhdsd-hhdshua , xxm, xxxvi 
Parvati, xi, 76. 

Paryayokta, xlv. 

Patacara, lxxxiv, lxxxvii, xci. 
Patancala Kapya’s wife, xcii. 
Pathyarya, 61. 

Pauma-tatia, 66, 70 
PhalguhastinI, xxix, 30, 93. 
Poems, Sanskrit, 1 
Poetess, Sanskrit, 1. 

Poetry, Art of, II. 

Poona, 25. 

Prabhudevi Lati, lvi. 

Praharsmi, lxviii. 

Prahata, lxxv. 


Prajapati, 7. 

Pru k rtn -dhufr-adrda , 63. 
Prdlrta-paingala , 59, 61 
Prdlrta-pruld.su , 61. 62 63, 64, 

65, 69, 70. 

Pni l rta-sa >' va a ra. 61. 

Full rta-sukta-iatna-imlhl . 65. 

66 . 

Pmlnta-vifulniann , 61, 62, 63, 
64. 65, 66, 67, 69, 70 
PratithevI, xth 
Prativastupama, lx\ i i 
Preyas, xlix 

Princess, learned, II, III 
Priyamgu xvii. 

Priyamvada, xxx, In. 
Prosita-bhartrka, Ixxn, Ixxvii. 
Psalms of the sister, Ixxxv. 

Pun, iv, xxv. 

Parana, s, ix. 

Purnopama, xhx. 

Purusottama, xxin. 

Puspitagra, xxxv, lxviii. 13. 37. 
Radha-Govmda-sarad-rasa, 
lxii. 

Radhapriya. lxii. 

Ftaghunathabhyudaya, lix. 
Raghunatha Bevavarman, lxii. 
Raghunatha, Nayaka king, 
xviii, hx. 

Rahu, xxv, 24. 

Rajakanya, xxxi, 31, 94. 
Rajanaka Ruyyaka. xxxiii. 
Rajasekhara-carita, lvi. 
Bdjaiekhara, Kdvya-m Im dmsa, 

. iii, xxxiii, xxxvi, xlv, 
Ixxiii. 

Rajatar, xxxix. 
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Bdja-tamnginl by Kalbana, 
xxxix, xlv. 

Rajendra Cola, lvi. 

Rajendra Lai Mitra, Notice s, x 
Rajputana, Lviii. 

Ramabai, Lxii, Lxviii. 
Ramabhadramba, lix. 

Bdmdycnia , lx. 
Ramayana-campUj xix, Ixx 
R,amfi.vana-eampu-KaTya, Ixx 
Bangdbhyudaya , Ixx. 
Bangandtha-sahasra , Ixx 
Bangardt-samudaya, Ixx 
Rasavat, xxxvn. 
Basa-gangddhara , xxxi, 32, 33. 
Hasarnavasudhdhara of Smga 
Bbupala, 37. 

Rasavati Priyamvada, 33, 95 
Rasa, Blbbatsa, xxvii. 
Rathoddhata, lxviii, 32. 

Rati, xii, lxxxi. 

Ratnavali, lxxiii. 

Ratri, lxxix. 

Beports of Bhandarkar, xxni 
Reva, Ixxv. 

Bg-veda, lxxix, Ixxxii, lxxiii, 
lxxxiv. 

Rhetoric, treatise on, i. 

Rbys Davids, Mrs. Ixxxv. 
Rituals for getting learned 
daughters, i. 

Roha, lxxvi, lxxxix, 61. 

Rohmi, xc. 

Roma^a, lxxxi, lxxxiv. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
viii, 3, 6. 

Rsis, female, i. 

Rudrata, xlvi. * 


Butnunl-pcrmaya , lxii 
Rupaka, xlv, Ixvn. 
Sabdalamkara, Ixvii. 

Sabda-sara, 23 

Sabda-vydpdra-vicdra, 44, 50 

Sad-ulzti-lcarndnirta\ iv, vi, 

xxxii, xxxvii, 2, 3, 22, 34, 
37, 39', 42, 43,' 44, 45, 46, 

’ 47, 49, 53, 55, 58 

Safari fish, xiii. 

Sdhitya-darpa n a xxxi, xxxvi, 
Ixvi, Ixvii j 32, 37, 44, 49, 64 
Sama, xv. 

Sama, Ixxxvui, xci. 

Samasokti, slista, vi 
Samdamtaka, (also called Tila- 
ka), lxviii, Ixix. 
Samgrama-simha, lviii. 

Samkara, deity, xxxvm. 
Samkara, figure of s£>eeeh, xlv. 
8a mhara-Bh a gavat-pdda- 
sahasra-ndmavalit lxi 
8a n ipa tLum d ra- v i ja ya , lx x 
Sainyuttas-nibaya, ii. 

Sandeha, xxix. 

Sanskrit poems, i. 

Sanskrit poetesses, i. 

8a ntdna-Gopdla-LG vya , lviii. 
Sarama, Lxxxin, lxxxiv. 
Sarasvati, goddess of learning, 
xvi, liv. 

Sarasvati dean thabharana, of 
Bhojadeva, viii, xxxi, xxxii, 
7, 32, 33, 44, 50, 52,56,59,60. 
Sarasvatl-kutumbad u hi ta, 
xxxii, 34, 96. 

Sarasvati, poetess, xxxii, xxxiii, 
hii, 33, 95 
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Sardula-vikrklita, vm, xxxi, 
xxxiv, xxxv, xxvin, 3, 7, 
8, 10, 18, 21, 26, 33, 36, 37, 
39, 40, 42, 44, 46. 
Sanigaclhcua-'paddhati, vni, ix, 

XVI, XVIL, XX, XXI xxn, 
xxxm, xxxi, xxxn, xxxni, 
xxxv, xliv, xlvi, 7, 16, 17, 
19, 20,21, 22, 31, 32, 55, 
56, 57, 59. 

Sasikala, xxxi 
Sasiprabha, Ixxvi, Ixxxix 
Sasvati, lxxxii, lxxxm 
Sata-patha-brahmana 7. 
Satavahana, lxxi 
Satyanam press, 23 
Saunaka, lxxix. 

Sayana, lxxix. 

Sesa, Ixii 
Setu-bandha, 64, 

Sbab Jehan, x 

Siddliunha-kaurtbudM, 18, 23. 

Siddhartha, see also Buddha, ii 
Siha, lxxxvni, 

Sihmi, 61, 

Sikharmi, 1, 2, 43, 45 
Siksas, 6. 

Sila Bhattarika, xxxni, 1, 34, 
96. 

Similes, xiv 
Sisupacala, lxxxviii 
Sisupala-vadha, 2. 

Sita, xxxvi, 98. 

Siva, ix, xli, liv, 16, 77 
Siva, description of, x, xi, xxx. 
Sivasimha, of Mitkila, xvii. 
Slistopama, Ixvn. 

Smrtis, ix, xi. 


Sraddha, lxxix 
Sragdkara, 30, 46 
Srldatta-pancdmrta , lix. 

Sridevi Balarajhi, lxx. 

Sribarsa xix. 

Srlperumbudur, lxx 
SrngSra-pialu&i of Bkoja, xlvi, 
xlviii 

Stan-gyur, 5. 

Stotra. vTii. 

Stotras, collections ot, l. 
Snbhadra, xxxvi, lin, 38, 99. 
Subha jivakambanika, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxix. 

Subha kammaradhita, Ixxxvi 
8ubhasita-hu.ru vail, of Hari 

Kavi, in, xvi, xvm, xix, 
xxi, xliv, Ivi, Ivn, 1, 15, 16, 
17, 18. 19, 37, 43 
Subhasita-m uh tdvali, xlvui, 
Subha sita-iatna-bhandaq am , 

19, 22, 31, 32, 35, 36. 37, 

43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 

51, 52, 53, 55, 57, 59. 
Subhdsitasdia-sam uccaya , 

xix, 2, 11, 17, 18, 20, 29, 

30, 31, 35, 36, 48, 49, 56, 

59. 

Subhdsitdrall of Vallavadeva, 

xv, xxi, xxxvi, 15, 19, 20, 
21, 31, 32, 35, 36, 38, 

44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 

52, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60- 
Subodha-Bdma-carita, lx 
Suddha-sandeha, xxix. 
Suka-sandesa, lxx 
Suhti-muktu mil of Jalhana, 

xx, xxi, rxxin, xxxvi. 
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xliv, xlvm, Ivi, lvu, 19, 20, 
21, 31, 35, 36, 37, 43, 44, 
49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 
60 

Su htk-niuktia vall-samu > alia, 54. 
Hultf-sugauiy 17, 33, 
Sukti-sundaia , of Sundaradeva, 

x. 

Sumangala, xci. 

Sumedba, Ixxxvi, Ixxxix, xc. 
Suminaksi, xxxvin, liv. 
Sunaman! Devi, Ixx 
Sunanda, lv. 

Suudaradeva, SuLti-sundam, x. 
Sundaravalli, Ixx. 

Sundarl, lxxiii. 

Supasanaha-cana f 64 
Surasundan-cana s 63. 

Surya, Ixxix, Ixxxii, Ixxxxii. 
Svabhavokti, xlv, Ixvix. 
Svadhinapatika, Jxxv, Ixxvix 
Svagata, 9, 17. 

SyCiiim-raha.sija ot Pnyam- 
vada, xxx. 

Tamd chaiacter, lxn. 

Tanjore, xviii, lix. 

Tanjore MSS. Library, vm. 
Tattva-m udna-bhadrodiaya, Ixx 
Tduyu character, Ixx 
Telugu epic, xviii. 

Theri-gatlja, lxxxv. 

Theris, I, lxxxiv. 

Tibetan chatarter, 5. 
Tirumalamba, lix. 

Tortoise, incarnate, 7 
Totaka, metre, vii, xvii, 3, 17. 
^ribbuvanasarasvati, xxxvii, 

' lii, 38, 99. 


Triveni, Ixx. 

Trivikrama, 6. 

Tulya-yogita, xlv. 

Ubbiri, xci. 

Udayendrapiir, Ixx. 

Udbhata, xlv. 

Udgiti, 61. 

Uggaha, 61. 

Ukkacchu, 61. 

Unia, xn. 

Upacala, Ixxxvni. 

Upagiti, 25, 61. 

Upajati, 11, 13, 16, 23, 26, 28 
32, 39. 

Upala vanna, Ixxxvi, xci. 
Upama, xlv, Ixvii. 

Upamsad, Brlmd-aranyaka, 1 
Upendra-vajra, 26. 

Urvasi, Ixxix, lxxxm, lxxxiv. 
Utpieksa, xxix, lxvu. 

Uttara, Ixxxvni. 

Vac, Ixxix. 

Vadava, xcii. 

Vaddliavahl, lxxvn. 

Vaddhe&i, Ixxxvin. 

Vaidarbhi style, lxi, Iviii 
Vaidya Gangadasa, 61. 
Vaidyanatka, Iviii. 

Ta idyandth a-prdbdda-pi asaati , 
lvm. 

Vaijayanti, lvi. 

Vaisitthi, xoi. 

Vakrokti-ftvda, of Kuntala, 54. 
Vallavadeva, Subhdsitdvah of 
Vallavadeva, 

Vamana, xxxiv xxix, 6. See 
KdvydXamlzdra-sdtra-vrtt% of 
Vamana, xxx. 
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Vamana-putana, 6. 
Vamsa-stkavila, 26, 44. 
Vana-parvan, 7 
Vani-vilasa, 31 
Varadambika, lix. 

Variant reading, xxxii, 22, 25, 
29, 30. 

Vasanta-tilaka, 8, 14, 24, 27, 34, 

38. 

Tasudeoa-canta of Venidatta, 
xxiv. 

Vat&yayana, Kama-sutra , II, 

m., 

Vedas, xi, 7. 

Vedic Hymns, 1. 

Venidatta. See also Padya~veiil 
of Venidatta, x, xvi, 
xxxvni, 

Venidatta, 39, 100. 

Venkata Acarya, lxx. 

Verse forms — 

Cakra-bandba, Ixvn. 
Gavaksa-bandha, Ixvn. 
Gomutrika-bandka, tlxvii. 
Muraia-bandka, lxviii 
Naga-bandha, lxviii. 
Padma-bandha, lxviii. 
Visrngataka-bandba, Ixvn. 
Vibhavana, xv, Ixvn. 

Vidya, 22. 

Vidyavati, xxxvni, 40,10. 
Viggaha, 61. 

Vijayabhattarika. xxxix. 
Vijayanagara, lviii. 

Vijayanka, lvii 

Vijja, also called Vidya, Vijjaka 
Vijjaka, Vijjika, Vija, Bij- 
jaka, xii, xxxviii, xxxix, 


xl, xlii, xliv, xlvi, xlviii, 
liii, 42, 102 

Vikatanitamb.1, xlr, xlvi, xlvii, 
xlix, 55, 113. 

Vikramaditya, vi., 3 
Vikramorvasiya, 65. 

Vimala, Ixxxvni. 

Vimalangi, lv 

Vindbya mountain, Ixxvii. 
Virahotkantkita, Ixxvn. 

Vira Kampana, lviii. 

Visesokti, xlv 

Visnu, incarnations of, ix, 6, 

r~ r~ 

V, to , 

Visnn-purana, 6. 

Visnuratha, lxii. 

Visvanatha, Ixxii. 

Visvanatha Devavarman, lxii. 
Visvavara, lxxx, Ixxxn*. 
Vrtta-iatsmhaia of Kedara 
Bhatta, xxni, 59, 62. 
Vyakti-viveka, 58. 

Vyatireka, xv, xxix, xxxvii, 
Ixvn. 

"Water goddess, xn. 

Wife, traditional virtue of, v. 
Wmternitz. Ixxxv. 

IVomen, as competitors of men, 

1 . 

Women, better half of men, xii. 

Women, contributions of, 1. 

«<(P. 

Astronomy, xcii. 

Drama, xcii. 

History, xcii. 

Kavyas, complete, lviii. 
Mathematics, xcii. 

Medicine, xcii 
Modern writers, lixff. 
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Poems: — 

Kashmiri, scii f n.i 

Pali, of the - Buddhist Theris, 
lxxiv ff. 

Women, contributions, poems, 
contd.— 

Prakrit 

Sanskrit, classical 

Ancient and Mediaeval 
Modern 

Vedic, of the Female Rsis, lxxix ff. 

Philosophy xcii, f.n.i 

Smrti xcii. 

Tantra xcii. 

Women, description of, x. 

Wo* 31611 ) different features of, 


Women. extensive knowledge 
of Sastras, I. 

Women, genius of, I, xcii. 

Women, learned. courtesans,, 
princesses and daughters of 
ministers, II 

Women mama, v. 

women, nature of, v. 

Women, superior to men, II. 

Yadava-Raghava-Pandavlya, 

lxx. 

Yama, xxxiv. 

Yami, lxxix, lxxxiii, lxxxiv. 

Yamuna, xi. 

Yugmaka (also called Visesaka),, 
Ixviii. 
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